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PREFACE 


Tus text of this edition is based on that of Baiter- 
Sauppe (Zürich, 1839), but advantage has been taken 
of the work of other, especially of later, editors. 
Minor changes have been made in the orthography. 
Important departures from the Baiter-Sauppe text are 
indicated in the foot-notes. 

In the translation, the aim has been to produce a 
version at once faithful and readable. Occasionally 
the long sentences of Isocrates have been broken up 
into smaller units for the sake of clearness, but 
generally the sentence structure is deliberately pre- 
served even in the face of the current English usage. 
It was not found possible, however, to carry over 
the Isocratean figures of language throughout with- 
out producing an effect in English so curious as to 
be un-Isocratean. lt seemed more important to 
preserve the general tone and the rhythmical quality 
of the original. 

I am under obligations to Mr. Floyd A. Spencer, 
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PREFACE 


Associate Professor of Greek in Ohio Wesleyan 
University, and to Miss Maud E. Craig, Assistant 
Professor of Classies in the University of Colorado, 
for valuable assistance in the preparation of the first 
volume. 


GEORGE NORLIN. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


AT the age of ninety-seven, a year before,his death, 
Isocrates published the Panathenaicus, one of the 
most ambitious of his discourses. He had been in- 
terrupted in the composition of it by a three years' 
illness, and it was only upon the urgency of his 
friends that he rose above his weakness and carried 
it through to completion." It is not up to the level 
of his earlier work; his powers have manifestly 
declined ; above all, the strong vanity of his artistic 
temperament, whose frank expression elsewhere 
often offends the modern reader,^ here falls into a 
senile querulousness as:he sees the labours of his 
otherwise fortunate life failing of universal approval 
and acclaim.? 

Yet the discourse is remarkable not so much for 
its senility as for its unflagging devotion to Athens. 
It is significant that the last discourse as well as the 
first great effort of his career, the Panegyricus, 
extols the noble history of the city of his fathers. 
Love of Athens is the one passion of his dispassionate 


5 Panath. 961 ft. 

? Croiset, Hist. de la Litt. Grecque, iv. p. 466: *'* Avec 
l'esprit d'un artiste, il en a le caractére," etc. 

* The ancients were tolerant of self-laudation. See 
Hermogenes, IIepi ue0ó0ov Oewórqros, 25. 

4 Panath. 1 f. 
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nature ; and second only to this is his love of Hellas. 
Or rather, both of these feelings are blended into a 
single passion—a worship of Hellenism as a way of 
life, a saving religion ^ of which he conceives Athens 
to be the central shrine? and himself a prophet 
commissioned by the gods ^ to reconcile the quarrels 
of the Greeks and unite them in a crusade against 
the barbarian world. 

The course of events during the distressing period 
of history, through which he lived accorded badly 
with his dreams. His own writings as well as those 
of his contemporaries reflect the fatal incapacity of 
the Greek city-state either to surrender any degree 
of its autonomy in the interest of a national unity 
or to leave inviolate the autonomy of other states. 
Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, each in turn held for 
a time a place of supremacy only to provoke by 
aggression general hatred and rebellion. The several 
states came to feel more bitter against each other 
than against their common enemy, the Persian Eim- 
pire, and did not scruple to court the favour and use 
the aid of the '* Great King " in their selfish rivalries 
and wars. Indeed, the hope of a united Hellas 
became more and more the shadow of a shadow, 
until at last all Greece, exhausted and demoralized 
by mutual warfare, submitted herself perforce to the 
leadership of Philip of Macedon. 

Yet Isocrates never to the end of his life gave up 
his purpose,? and it was doubtless this disinterested 
enthusiasm for a great cause, together with unusual 

4 Croiset, op. cit. iv. p. 480: '' Une image idéale de la 
grandeur hellénique, une belle idole, à laquelle i! rend un 
culte qui tient de la religion et de la poésie." 


^ Paneg. 505 Antid. 295-299. * Philip 149. 
4 Panath. 158-160. * See Epist. iii. 6. 
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" health of body and soul''* and a degree of philo- 
sophical detachment from the heat and dust of 
conflict, which extended the span of his life over a 
century of extraordinary vicissitudes and disenchant- 
ments. 

Much of the tradition regarding his life must be 
received with caution. The formal biographies of 
him which have come down to us are late compila- 
tions ? in which gossip is so confused with fact that 
we can safely credit them only when their statements 
are confirmed by his contemporaries or by Isocrates 
himself.^ 

He was born in 436 n.c., five years before the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian War, and died in 
338, after the battle of Chaeronea. He was one of 
five children—four boys and one girl. Of his mother 
we know only that her name was Heduto. His 
father, Theodorus, carried on a business in the manu- 
facture of flutes, and was prosperous enough to per- 
form expensive services for the state and to give his 
children à good education. Isocrates says in the 
Antidosis that he himself had such advantages in this 
regard as to give him greater prominence among 
his fellow-students than he later enjoyed among his 
fellow-citizens.* 

This little is all we know with certainty about his 

9 Panath. T. 

» "That of Dionysius of Halicarnassus prefixed to his essay 
on Isocrates; that of Photius; that attributed to Plutarch, 
in the Lives of the Ten Orators; and the anonymous Life, 
sometimes attributed to Zosimus ; also the article by Suidas. 
See Westermann, Biographi Graeci, pp. 245-259. 

* Some of his works are largely autobiographical, especi- 
ally the 4ntidosis, the Panathenaicus, and the letters. 


4 See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. pp. 2, 3. 
* Antid. 161. 
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forma] training. We have from his biographers the 
tradition that he profited not only by the established 
education of the Athenian youth of his time but 
also by the new learning which the sophists had 
introduced as a preparation for citizenship and prac- 
tical success.^ Indeed, he is said to have gone to 
school to almost all of the professors of wisdom of 
his generation "—which can be true only in the sense 
that he made himself acquainted with all the in- 
tellectual forces which were stirring in his day and 
was stimulated by their influence. 

He has, however, a rather clear relationship to 
two of the greatest teachers of this period. One of 
these was Gorgias of Leontini, the most renowned 
sophist of the rhetorical school, under whom it is 
likely that he was at one time a student. Gorgias 
had visited Athens as a special ambassador from 
Leontini in 427, when Isocrates was a boy, and had 
then carried the Athenians off their feet by the 
brilliance of his oratory 4—an oratory that was hardly 
prose but akin to poetry : rhythmical, ornate, and 
making its appeal, not to the intellect alone, but to 
the senses and the imagination as well. Later he 
spent some time in Athens, where his lectures were 
immensely popular.^ Next we hear of him as the 
orator at the Olympic Festival of 408, pleading with 
the assembled Greeks to reconcile their quarrels and 


* The term sophist had not until later times any invidious 
associations. It was applied indiscriminately to all pro- 
fessors of the new learning—lecturers on literature, science, 
philosophy, and particularly oratory, for which there was 
great demand in the democratic states. 

* Jebb ii. p. 4. 

^ plass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, à. p. 14. 

4^ Diodorus xii. 53. * plato, Hippias major 282 s. 
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unite in a war against the barbarians. Afterwards 
he settled down in Thessaly, where Isocrates is said 
to have heard his lectures.? 

Isocrates was without doubt greatly influenced by 
Gorgias. He probably owes to his teaching and 
example the idea which he later made peculiarly 
his own, namely, that the highest oratory should 
concern itself with broad, pan-Hellenic themes, and 
that the style of oratory should be as artistic as that 
of poetry and afford the same degree of pleasure. 

But when we attempt to estimate definitely what 
he took from Gorgias in the matter of style we are 
on uncertain ground. The speeches of Gorgias, which 
startled his contemporaries, are lost, and we owe the 
fragments of them which we possess to the accident 
of their having been quoted to illustrate the extreme 
qualities of his rhetoric. If we may judge by these 
alone, his oratory sought to depart as far as possible 
from the language of common speech: it was as 
artificial as poetry and even more bold in its diction, 
its imagery, its figures, and its constant effort to 
strike the grand note; in fact, Gorgias attempted to 
be a Pindar or an Aeschylus in prose. His untamed 
rhetoric has its close analogue in the exuberant 
style of the Elizabethan Age, particularly that 
manifestation of it which is known as '' Euphuism."' 
When Macbeth in Shakespeare says, " Our monu- 
ments shall be the maws of kites," he uses a daring 
phrase which might serve as a translation of a frag- 

9? Cicero, Or. 176. 

* Antid. 46, 41. 

* This is pointed out by Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, i. 
p. 478. Other scholars have actually held Gorgias and 


Isocrates responsible for Euphuism. See Whipple, '' Isocrates 
and Euphuism " in Mod. Lang. Rev. xi. p. 15. 
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ment of Gorgias ;?^ and when Falstaff, primed with 
sack, harangues Prince Hal: ' Now I do not speak 
to thee in drink but in tears; not in pleasure but 
in passion ; not in words only but in woes also," 
his parody of " Euphues " is quite in the Gorgian 
manner, although it is, in fact, less extravagant than 
Gorgias himself could be. What, for example, could 
be more artificial than his " Shameful was your 
sowing, baneful was your reaping," * in which we 
have not only poetice metaphor, alliteration, and 
balanced antithesis, but a close parallelism in sound— 
assonance—which is rare even in poetry ? 

Now Isocrates did not attempt the grand manner, 
and did, in fact, avoid the Gorgian excesses of style. 
He uses the Gorgian antitheses both of language and 
of thought with better effect and with more con- 
cealing artifice; and he employs alliteration and 
assonance with greater continence./ He abstains 
even to excess from the language of metaphor, and 
he very seldom uses poetical or obsolete words or 
unusual compounds, confining himself rather to the 
words of current speech, using them with nice pre- 
cision and combining them in a manner to produce 
an effect of dignity and of distinction. Blass quotes 
in illustration of this a sentence of the Evagoras : 
" He destroyed such numbers of the enemy in battle 
that many of the Persians, grieving for their own 
misfortunes, do not forget his valour," where the 

9 vyüres éuvxoc Tá Qo. 

5 aio xpüs uev €aTetipas, kaküs o6 e0épwsas. 

* For the style of Isocrates see Blass, Die attische 
Pert MQNett ii. p. 130 ff.; and Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. 
p. . 


3 He is most Gorgian in his encomia (Blass ii. p. 132) 
but less rhetorical in his later speeches. 
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difference between the language of Isocrates and a 
bald statement that he killed many of the Persians 
is a difference not of diction but of imagination. 

While Gorgias relies for his effect upon striking 
words and phrases, Isocrates subordinates the indi- 
vidual words and clauses to a larger unity. He is 
an architect, looking to the effect of the whole 
edifice, not to that of single bricks or stones," and 
taking infinite pains with composition—the smooth 
joining of part to part. He avoids studiously the 
clash of harsh consonants and all collocations of 
vowels at the end and the beginning of successive 
words—hiatus ; and he has everywhere an ear sen- 
sitive to rhythms—not the exactly recurring rhythms 
of verse, but such as carry the voice buoyantly 
through the sentence upon wave after wave of sound 
without obtruding themselves upon the attention 
of the audience ; for melody and rhythm are for 
Isocrates as important to artistic prose as to poetry. 

The structural unit in Isocrates is the involved 
periodic sentence. This is extraordinarily long, some- 
times occupying a page ; often a half page ; but it 
is so skilfully built that the parts in relation to each 
other and to the whole are easily grasped; for 
Isocrates, no matter how often he balances clause 
against clause to round out his period, is always 
clear. The reader, however, even while marvelling 
at the architecture, is apt at times to weary of it, 
especially when Isocrates is so concerned about the 
symmetry of the sentence that he weakens the 
thought by padding, and, in straining for the effect 
of amplitude, becomes diffuse and tedious. 

He is no less careful in the transitions from sen- 


* Demetrius, IIepl épumvelas 13. 
XV 
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tence to sentence and from division to division of 
the discourse : all is smooth and arranged according 
to plan. He does not dwell too long upon a single 
aspect of his subject, lest he fatigue the mind. He 
opens with a sort of prelude which is not too closely 
pertinent to the theme, and digresses judiciously for 
thesake of variety. But allthe parts of the discourse 
are rigorously subordinated to the design of an 
organic whole.^ 

Thus Isocrates took from Gorgias a style which 
was extremely artificial and made it artistic. In so 
doing, he fixed the form of rhetorical prose for the 
Greek world, and, through the influence of Cicero, 
for modern times as well? And if the style of 
Gorgias lost something of its brilliance and its fire 
in being subdued by Isocrates to the restraints of 
art, perhaps the loss is compensated by the serenity 
and dignity of that eloquence which Dionysius urged 
all young orators to study who are ambitious to serve 
the state in a large way," and which Bossuet singled 
out as a model for the oratory of the Church.? 

The other teacher who left his impress upon 
Isocrates was the philosopher Socrates. In the 
conversation at the close of Plato's Phaedrus, where 
Isocrates is mentioned as his "' companion," * 
Socrates speaks with warm admiration of his brilliant 
qualities, and prophesies a very distinguished future 
for him in the field of oratory, or in the field of 
philosophy should '' some diviner impulse " lead him 


? 'The Panathenaicus is an exception. 

* See Jebb ii. pp. 68 ff. 

* Critique on Isocrates, 4. 

4 See Havet, Introduction to Cartelier's translation of the 
Antidosis, p. Ixxxvi. For the ** noble tone " of Isocrates 
see Jebb ii. p. 42. * éraipos. 
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in that direction. The passage indicates that there 
was at one time a close relationship between the 
young Isocrates and his teacher.^ Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that Isocrates cherished throughout 
his life a warm feeling for the philosopher." The 
studied effort with which he echoes the striking 
features of Socrates' defence in his own apologia pro 
vila sua—the Antidosis—is evidence enough of his 
high regard.^ Furthermore, certain characteristics 
of his life and work reflect the influence of Socrates : 
his aloofness from public life ; ? his critical attitude 
toward the excesses of the Athenian democracy, 
and his hatred of demagogues ;* his contempt for 
the sham pretensions of some of the sophists ; ^ his 
logical clearness and his insistence on the proper 
definition of objectives and terms ;? his prejudice 
against the speculations of philosophy on the origin 
of things as being fruitless ;^ his feeling that ideas are 


9? 'fhis is, however, debated. See Karl Maünscher's 
excursus '*' Die Abfassungszeit des Phaidros " in his revision 
of Rauchenstein's Ausgewdühlte Reden des Isocrates, p. 187. 

5 'The statement in [Plutarch] Lives of the Ten Orators, 
838 r, that Isocrates grieved deeply over the death of Socrates 
and put on mourning for him is doubted, mainly on the 
ground of Isocrates! colourless reference to Socrates in 
Busiris 4. But his reference to Gorgias in 4ntid. 155 ff. 
is also uncoloured by any personal feeling. 

* See Antid. 91, 27, 33, 89, 93, 95, 100, 145, 154, 19, 240, 
321. 

4 [n Antid. 150 he says that, while he performed all the 
publie services required of him by Athens, he held no office, 
shared no emolument, and abstained from the privileges of 
the courts, preferring a life of peace and tranquillity. 

* See especially the zíreopagiticus and the Peace. 

f Panath. 18; Against the Sophists 3. 

9? Peace 185; Antid. 211 ; Epist. vi. 1-9. 

^ Antid. 261, 968. 
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of value only as they can be translated into action, and 
that education should be practical and aim at right 
conduct in private and in public life ; ^ his rationalism 
in religion combined with acquiescence in the forms 
of worship;? his emphasis upon ethies and his 
earnest morality —now the prudential morality of 
the Socrates of Xenophon, again the idealistic 
morality of the Socrates of Plato *—, all these he has 
in common with his master. If Gorgias intoxicated 
him with the possibilities of style, Socrates was a 
sobering influence and touched his life more deeply. 

If we may rely upon the essential truth of the 
half-playful words of Socrates in the Phaedrus, two 
careers beckoned to one who possessed the genius 
and the promise of Isocrates—that of the orator and 
that of the philosopher. Each, however, at once 
attracted and repelled him. The one tended to 
plunge him into the conflict of practical politics 
from which his sensitive nature shrank ; the other 
led into the realm of pure ideas to which his 
practical sense attached no value. In the end he 
attempted to be a philosopher and a statesman in 
one, avoiding what he regarded as the extremes 
of both. He endeavoured to direct the affairs of 
Athens and of Greece without ever holding an office, 
and to mould public opinion without ever addressing 
a public assembly, by issuing from his study political 
pamphlets, or essays in oratorical form, in which he 
set forth the proper conduct of the Greeks in the 
light of broad ideas. 

^ Antid. 285. . 

' Busiris 24-91 ; To Nicocles 20 ; 4Areop. 29 ff. 

* Compare To Demonicus and To JVicocles in general 


with To /Vicocles 90 ; INicocles 59 ; Peace 31-34 ; and Zntid. 
281, 982. 
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The result of this dwelling on the '' borderland 
between politics and philosophy "' ^ was not altogether 
happy for Isocrates. In the Panathenaicus we see a 
disappointed old man: he had been shut out from 
the fellowship of either camp ; he had missed the 
zest of fighting, like Demosthenes, in the press of 
Athenian affairs, and he had been denied the con- 
solation of retiring, like Plato, into a city of his 
dreams. 

Isocrates usually gives as his excuse for remaining 
aloof from public life that he lacked the voice and 
the assurance which one had to possess in order to 
harangue the multitude and bandy words with the 
orators who haunt the rostrum.? But deeper than 
these physical handicaps which he might perhaps 
have overcome, even as Demosthenes is said to have 
risen above similar disabilities, lay the obstacle of 
his temperament—his '' love of peace and the quiet 
life; € 

Two activities were therefore open to his retiring 
nature—that of the writer and that of the teacher ; 
and since the former was not more lucrative then 
than it commonly is to-day, there were reasons why 
he embraced them both. . He tells us in the 4ntidosis 
that he lost in the Peloponnesian War all the pro- 
perty which his father had left to him, and that in 
order to repair his fortune he took pupils for pay.? 
In other words, he embarked on the career of a 


? ue06pua. duXocóQov re ávüpós kal moMrtuko0, Plato, Euthy- 
demus 305 c.  'The nameless critic here described is un- 
doubtedly Isocrates. See Thompson's essay on *'The 
Philosophy of Isocrates and his Relation to the Socratic 
Schools "' in his edition of the Phaedrus, p. 181. 

? Phil. 81; Panath. 105. Epist. i. 9, viii. 7. 

€ Antid. 151. 7. 161; 109. 
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sophist and opened a school. This was probably in 
the year 392.^ Before this, however, must be placed 
the decade in his life ? during which he wrote speeches 
for others to deliver in the law courts.^ We cannot 
easily set aside the authority of Aristotle on this 
point and reject as spurious the six forensic speeches 
which are included in our manuscripts ; ^ and when 
Isocrates appears to discredit this phase of his 
activity ^ and expresses repeatedly his contempt for 
this kind of writing, we must interpret his words to 
mean that he wishes this episode in his work to be 
forgotten, and that he dates his true career from 
the opening of his school. 

Although Isocrates classes himself with the 
sophists, yet he sets himself sharply—and at times 
rancorously—apart from the other teachers of his 
age. He criticizes his rivals and praises his own 
system mainly in two of his essays: gainst the 
Sophists, which he issued shortly after the opening 
of his school as an advertisement of his programme ; 
and the 4atdosis, which he published near the end 
of his career, forty years later, as " an image of his 
life and work." 

He denies a high place in education to teachers 


9 Jebb ii. p. 8. 

* "The first of the forensic speeches is dated 403; the 
last, 393. See Jebb ii. p. 7. Jebb accepts the tradition 
of Isocrates' school in Chios and assigns it to the year 403 ; 
but this rests on the authority of a very careless statement 
of [Plutarch], and is regarded as very dubious by Blass, ii. 
p. 17. 

^ Every man was his own lawyer in the Athenian courts; 
and when he did not feel competent to prepare his own plea 
he paid a professional speech-writer, Aoyoypáoos, to compose 
one for him. 

4 See Jebb ii. pp. 7, 8. ^ Antid. 36. 
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of the definite sciences such as geometry and 
astronomy, on the ground that these subjects have 
no relation to practical life and are of value only for 
mental discipline—'' à gymnastic of the soul." 
Students do well to spend some time on them but 
only in order to train the mind for education of a 
greater and a more serious sort. He attaches still 
less value to the speculative philosophers who con- 
cerned themselves with the nature of things; they 
disagree among themselves and prove the futility of 
searching for truth in such matters. Compare, for 
example, these contradictory views: '" Anaxagoras 
maintained that the elements of being were infinite 
in number; Empedocles, that they were four; Ion, 
that they were three ; Alcmaeon, that they were 
two ; Parmenides, that they were one; and Gorgias, 
that they were none at all.'^ Such mental leger- 
demain may have its place, but it is barren of useful 
results, and no one should allow himself to be 
stranded on these subtleties.? 

Isocrates is more severe in his strictures on the 
professors of a debased form of dialectic which he 
calls *' eristic "—mere disputation for its own sake 
in the field of ethics. They are impostors who 
make impossible promises. They profess to be 
masters of an absolute science of ethics and to be 
able to teach their students for a price—and a 
ridiculously low price at that—how to act rightly 
and be happy under all circumstances ; whereas, in 


* Antid. 269-266. b 4ntid. 265. 

€ Antid. 268, 969 ; cf. Helen 3. 

4 Antid. 968; Panath. 26-28. 

* [socrates makes no distinction between dialectic and 
eristic, but he refers under the latter term to such quibblers 
as are shown up in Plato's Euthydemus. See Blass ii. p. 23. 
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fact, our human nature is incapable of attaining to 
a science by which we can anticipate all future con- 
tingencies and so order our lives with prescience.^ 
They pay no attention whatever to the practical 
virtues of private or of public life, but are mere 
quibblers who by their captious reasoning and 
sensational conclusions unsettle the minds of thc 
young and undermine their characters.^ Atthe best 
their teaching is useful only as sharpening the 
faculties of their students.^ 

He condemns no less roundly the sophists of the 
rhetorical school. They, like the eristics, are im- 
postors who bring all sophists into disrepute;^ they 
promise great things for a small price ; ^ they pretend 
to aim at the truth but strive for sensational effects, 
displaying their power in their epideictic oratory by 
speaking on mythical or paradoxical themes which 
have no relation to truth or to life./ "They profess, 
moreover, that they can make a good speaker of 
any one; that the art of oratory is easily acquired 
by learning, largely from example, a number of 
elements or commonplaces which may be put to- 
gether, like the letters of the alphabet, into speeches 
appropriate and effective for any occasion ; whereas, 
in fact, oratory is not something which may be 
learned by rote from a master, but is a creative art 
which requires of the student a vigorous and im- 
aginative mind.? But the strongest objection to the 
professors of rhetoric is that they devote themselves 
mainly to the least reputable branch of oràtory— 

« Against the Sophists 1-3. * Helen 6, 7. 
v 4ántid. 9615 Panath. 26, 97. 
4 Against the Sophists 11. 


* Against the Sophists 9. ? Helen 8-13; Panath. 1. 
? Against the Sophists 1*1 ff. 
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the forensic. This is practical; but because it deals 
with petty controversies, not with large ideas, it is 
narrow ; and because it aims neither at truth nor at 
justice, it is both false and immoral.? 

As to his own system of education, Isocrates 
contents himself largely with a broad sketch of his 
ideas, dropping only hints here and there as to the 
content or the method of his instruction. He com- 
mends the traditional elementary education of 
Athenian youth as a good gymnastic for the body and 
the mind. He admits also that exercise in other 
disciplines, such as eristic, is of value, if not carried 
too far, as a preparation for greater and more serious 
studies.^ 

What, then, is the nature of his higher education ? 
It consists, says Isocrates, in the cultivation of the 
art of discourse, :) 7üv Aóyov zaiée(a. "This is a dis- 
appointing answer after we have listened to his 
diatribes on the inadequacy of other disciplines. 
We must, however, remind ourselves constantly in 
reading Isocrates that discourse, Aóyos, is both the 
outward and the inward thought : it is not merely the 
form of expression, but reason, feeling, and imagina- 
tion as well; it is that by which we persuade othersand 
by which we persuade ourselves ; it is that by which 
we direct public affairs and by which we set our own 
house in order ; it is, in fine, that endowment of our 
human nature which raises us above mere animality 
and enables us to live the civilized life. "The art of 
discourse may, therefore, be as broad as the whole 
life of civilized man ; and this is just what Isocrates 


? Against the Sophists 19, 20. * Panath. 96. 
* Panath. 26 ; Antid. 265; Epist. v. 3. 
d A ntid. 9053-2955. 
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insisted that it should be. He complains that it had 
been limited in its scope—confined to quarrels in the 
courts—and conceives it to be his business to deliver 

it from its narrow associations into the free atmo- 
sphere of great causes and large ideas. He himself 
chose, he says, to write discourses which were 
Hellenic in their breadth, dealing with the relations 

of states, and appropriate to be spoken at the pan- 
Hellenie assemblies ; akin more to the literature 
which is composed in rhythm and set to music than 

to forensic oratory ; setting forth facts in a style 
more imaginative and more ornate; employing 
thoughts which are more lofty and more novel; 
using figures of speech more freely and more boldly ; 

and giving the same degree of pleasure as is afforded 

by poetry—discourses which are, moreover, further 
distinguished from the oratory of the court-room, 
which has to do with issues that to-day only are 1 
remembered and to-morrow forgotten, in that they | 
treat of subjects of permanent interest and have, 
therefore, a value for all time.? 

And it is oratory on this high plane, distinguished | 
by breadth of view and nobleness of tone, by literary ] 
finish and charm, and by permanence of interest and l 
value, which he proposes to cultivate in his students. 
They are to be led by their desire for praise and 
honour not to support causes which are unjust or 
petty, but those which are great and honourable, 
devoted to the general good and the welfare of 
mankind ; and the effort which they make to write 
and speak on such themes will tend to liberate 
their minds from mean and selfish interests and so 
to ennoble their moral natures.^. 


9 /A4ntid. 46 ff. ; cf. Panath. 2, 136, 971. ^ 4ntid. 210 ff. 
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Isocrates prides himself more upon the sound 
moral influence of his work and teaching than upon 
any other thing. The primary object of his instruc- 
. tion is right conduct in the man and in the citizen." 
Indeed, there are times when he seems to think of 
his influence as expressing itself more worthily in 
action than in speech. He says in the Panathenaicus 
that he took greater pleasure in those of his students 
who were respected for the character of their lives 
and deeds than in those who were reputed to be able 
speakers ; ^ and it is significant that the student in 
whom he took the greatest pride was Timotheus, the 
general, to whose character and work he pays a fine 
tribute in the 4Ant:dosis.^ 

The "' culture " which Isocrates professed to impart 
was in one sense more narrow and in another more 
broad than the disciplines of other teachers. It was 
more narrow in that he disparaged all knowledge, or 
seeking after knowledge, which is not directly fruitful 
in practical conduct. He attaches no value to the 
theoretical or speculative ethics of the teachers of 
disputation, who disagree among themselves. He 
himself is content with a workable morality which is 
acknowledged by all men.^ On the other hand, it 
was more broad in that he thought of it as embracing 
all of the relations of human existence. He criticizes 
the professors of the sciences and of the arts in 
general because they do not envisage the whole of 
life in their culture. Outside of the narrow fields of 
their specialties, they are less cultivated than their 
students; they are often lacking in self-discipline ; 
they are boorish in their private relationships, 


9 Antid. 984. "9T 
* 103 ff. 4 Antid. 84. 
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and contemptuous of the opinion of their fellow- 
citizens. 

" Whom," then, ** do I call educated ? " he asks. 
'" First, those who manage well the circumstances 
which they encounter day by day, and who possess 
a judgement which is accurate in meeting occasions 
as they arise and rarely misses the expedient course 
of action ; next, those who are decent and honour- 
able in their intercourse with all with whom they 
associate, bearing easily and good-naturedly what is 
unpleasant or offensive in others and being them- 
selves as agreeable and reasonable to their associates 
as it is possible to be ; furthermore, those who hold 
their pleasures always under control and are not 
unduly overcome by their misfortunes, bearing up 
under them bravely and in a manner worthy of our 
common nature ; finally, and most important of all, 
those who are not spoiled by successes and do not 
desert their true selves and become arrogant, but 
hold their ground steadfastly as intelligent men, 
rejoicing no more in the good things which have 
come to them through chance than in those which 
through their own nature and intelligence are theirs 
from their birth. 'Phosc who have a character which 
is in accord, not with one of these things, but with 
all of them—these, I contend, are wise and complete 
men, possessed of all the virtues." ? 

In the A4nt&dosis, especial, Isocrates terms his 
culture a ** philosophy " and himself a '' philosopher." 
He does not disclaim the title of sophist, but seems 
to prefer the other as more descriptive of his work. 
The appropriation of this term has been imputed to 
him for arrogance, as if he wished to set himself up 


9 Panath. 98-32. b 270. 
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as a Plato or an Aristotle. However, the word has 
at this time no definite association with speculative 
or abstract thought, signifying only a lover of wisdom 
or a seeker after the cultivated life,? and is in fact 
more general and modest than the honourable title 
of sophist which the sham pretenders who called 
themselves sophists were only just beginning to 
make invidious. Indeed, the use of this term by 
Isocrates may be nothing more than a protest against 
the preposterous claims made by certain sophists for 
the omnipotence of their instruction. He himself, 
at any rate, admits that formal training plays a 
minor part in the making of a successful man : first 
and most important is native ability ; next is 
practice or experience, and last is education ; and 
no education amounts to anything which does not 
involve hard work on the part of the student himself.^ 
Furthermore, Isocrates, unlike those of the sophists 
whom he scorns, does not claim for his discipline that 
it is a science which will enable one to know exactly 
how to act in all the contingencies and crises of life. 
Al] that education can do is to develop imaginative 
insight, sound opinion, power to judge probabilities 
and to hit the right course of action as each emergency 
arises. ^'"' For since it is not in the nature of man to 
attain a science by the possession of which we can 
know positively what we should do or what we should 
say, in the next resort I hold that man to be wise 
who is able by his powers of conjecture to arrive 
generally at the best course, and I hold that man 
to be a philosopher who occupies himself with studies 


9 See Plato, Phaedrus 28 n, and Thompson's note for the 
history of the words $«XócoQos and eog«or1js. 
^ Against the Sophists 14, 15; Antid. 186-188. 
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from which he will most quickly gain that kind of 
insight." * 

The success of his school was very great. Not- 
withstanding that he charged a high tuition fee," 
Isocrates could boast that he had more students than 
all the other sophists put together and that he 
amassed from his teaching a considerable fortune, 
although he spent more on public services to Athens 
than upon his own household.? 

His first students were Athenians; but after the 
publication of the Panegyricus, in 380, his reputation 
spread gradually throughout Greece and attracted 
students from abroad. About this time, also, Athens 
rose to a position of power and influence as the head 
of the new naval confederacy, and was, furthermore, 
acknowledged to be the intellectual capital of the 
Greek world. '' Athens," says Isocrates, '' is looked 
upon as having become a school for the education 
of all able orators and teachers of oratory. And 
naturally so ; for people observe that she holds forth 
the greatest prizes for those who have this ability 
and that she offers the greatest number and variety 
of fields of exercise to those who have chosen to 
enter contests of this character and want to train 
for them, and that, furthermore, everyone obtains 
here that practical experience which more than any 
other thing imparts ability to speak ; and in addition 
to these advantages, they consider that the catho- 
licity and moderation of our speech, as well as our 
flexibility of mind and our love of letters, con- 

^ Antid. 271; cf. 181; also Panath. 28-30; 21gainst the 
Sophists 16 5. Helen 5. 

* He is said to have charged 1000 drachmas for his course, 


Blass ii. p. 22. 
€ Ántid. 39-41. 4 A4ntid. 158. 
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tribute in no small degree to the education of the 
orator." 4 

Isocrates, says Dionysius, was the most illustrious 
teacher of his time and made his school the '' image 
of Athens." "The ablest young men of Athens and 
of Hellas came to study under him, and went out 
from his tutelage to become leaders in their various 
fields—oratory, history, and statesmanship.^ Among 
his students were the orators Isaeus, Lycurgus, and 
Hypereides; the historians Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus; the philosopher Speusippus; and the 
statesman and general Timotheus. And few if any 
of the literary men of his age, whether or not they 
were members of his school, were unaffected by his 
influence.* 

Some of his students remained with him for three 
or four years, and seem to have retained for the 
master a strong feeling of affection as well as of 
high regard? One of them, Timotheus, who ex- 
emplified in his life the doctrines of Isocrates, set 
up a statue at Eleusis bearing the inscription : 
*" ''imotheus dedicates this statue of Isocrates . . . 
to the goddesses of the temple, in token of his 
affection for the man and of his respect for his 
wisdom." f 

Isocrates must have been throughout his life much 
occupied with his school. He was, however, given 
to hard work? and found time and energy for a 


^ Antid. 995-296 ; cf. 299, and Paneg. 50. 

* Critique on Isocrates i.; cf. Cicero, De orat. ii. 91: 
* ecce tibi exortus est Isocrates . . . cuius e ludo tamquam 
ex equo Troiano meri principes exierunt." Cf. the similar 
claim made by Isocrates himself, Epist. iv. 2. 

^ Jebb ii. p. 13. 4 Antid. 87, 88. * Blass ii. p. 52. 

f [Plutarch], Lives of the Orators, 838 n. ? Panath. 267. 
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literary career. He called his writings orations, but 
they are such only in the sense that they are in- 
vested with the form and the atmosphere of oratory. 
He, himself, never delivered a speech, and few of 
his discourses were written for delivery.^ He was 
in reality a political pamphleteer, and has been 
called the first great publicist of all time. We must, 
however, guard against the implications of such 
modern terms. There was nothing about him of the 
facile Journalist, nor was his writing ephemeral in its 
purpose or its character. He is said to have spent 
ten years in writing the Panegyricus—which is no 
doubt merely an exaggeration of the fact that he 
wrote slowly and with infinite pains. He believed 
that he was composing literature of permanent in- 
terest and value, and time has justified his faith. 

His works will be described in some detail in the 
introductions to his several discourses, and it must 
suffice here to review them briefly. "Iwenty-one 
discourses and nine letters, most of them complete,^ 
are extant, and all of these are probably genuine.? 
The excellent preservation of his text bears witness 
to the importance attached to him in antiquity, and 
we may be fairly sure that practically all of his 
writings are preserved to us, especially since we find 
in ancient literature reference to but one lost work— 


his Art of Hhetoric. 


? ''he forensie speeches and possibly the Plataicus. See 
Jebb ii. p. 176. 

» Jebb's treatment of them, ii. pp. 76 ff., isexcellent. His 
classification is followed here. 

* We have only the introduction to the speech Zgainst 
the Sophists, and the letters are most of them incomplete. 

4 To Demonicus and 4gainst Euthynus are thought by 
some to be spurious. 
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Six of his discourses are forensic speeches : Against 
Lochites, the  Aegineticus, Against Euthynus, the 
Trapeziticus, Xhe Span of' Horses, and the Callimachus. 
They were his earliest efforts, which in later life he 
appears to disown as unworthy of him. 

Three are '" hortatory ": To Demonicus, To 
Nicocles, and Nicocles or the Cyprians. "These are 
treatises on ethics, and are interesting as reflecting 
the practical morality of the times as well as the 
more advanced ideas of Isocrates. 

Three are encomia, belonging to the '' epideictic ' 
or display type of oratory : the Busiris, the Helen, 
and the Evagoras. Of these, the Busiris and the 
Helen are half-serious attempts to treat mythological 
themes—of which he generally disapproves—in a 
manner to convey some useful lesson. To the 
epideictic class is assigned also the Panathenaicus, 
although its contents are such as would justify our 
placing it quite as properly among his educational 
or his political works. 

Two are essays on education : 4ga:?nst the Sophists 
and the 4A4antidosis, in which he criticizes other dis- 
ciplines and commends his own. 

Six are distinctly political, having to do with 
governments and policies—mainly Athenian—in their 
external as well as internal relationships: the 
Panegyricus, he Philip, the Plataicus, the Peace, the 
Archidamus, and the Areopagiticus. 

There are also nine letters : to Dionysius, two to 
Philip, to Antipater, to Alexander, to the Sons of Jason, 
to T'ümotheus, to the Rulers of Mytilene, and. to 
Archidamus. 'Yhese are for the most part less per- 
sonal than general in tone and subject matter, and 
might be classed with his political writings. 
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It is in his political discourses that Isocrates finds 
the truest expression of himself, and it is upon them 
that he rests his fame—and rightly so. They are 
unquestionably distinguished among the political 
writings of his time for breadth of view and noble- 
ness of tone.^ "They transport the reader from the 
narrow circle of parochial existence into the generous 
atmosphere of a pan-Hellenic world; they are, as 
he says, ' Hellenie and deal in a large way with 
the relations of states." Even when he seeks to 
persuade Athens to a sound policy in her domestic 
affairs, he does so in the hope that she may be 
strong to help the weaker states and play an honour- 
able and saving róle in the affairs of Greece. He is 
a loyal Athenian—and no one can doubt his patriot- 
ism—but his sympathies embrace all Hellas. In his 
letter to the Rulers of Mytilene he says: " While 
my lack of voice and of assurance have kept me out 
of publie speaking and active politics, I have, never- 
theless, not been altogether useless nor unknown to 
fame; you will find that I have counselled and 
supported by my own efforts the orators who have 
been minded to speak for your good and for the 
good of our other allies, and that I have myself 
composed more speeches in the cause of the freedom 
and autonomy of the Hellenes than all the ranters of 
the platform." * 

'" Freedom and Autonomy "—the catch-words of 
Greek politics—are as precious to Isocrates as to 
any other. He differs from his contemporaries only 


9 See Dionysius, Critique on Isocrates 3: 0avuaoTór *yàp 91) 
kal uéya rbÓ Tíjs [cokpárovs karaockevijs Üyos, Tnpwikis uaXXov 
1 àvOpwrivgs $ioews oiketov. 

^ See Jebb ii. p. 41. € Epist. viii. 7. 
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in cherishing these ideals for all the cities of Hellas. 
Aggression—the passion to dominate—he regards 
as the disease of Greek foreign policy, resulting 
soon or late in weakness or disaster. He accepts 
the recognized law of Greek cthies, that power 
begets folly, folly begets insolence, and insolence 
begets ruin, and shows that it operates even more 
surely in the history of states than in the lives of 
individuals ; ^ for a man may offend and die before 
paying the penalty, but states, which live for ever, 
may not escape its workings. Irresponsible power 
is like the bait of a trap : those who are lured by it 
are caught in its toils ; ^ or it is like a courtesan: 
those who are enamoured of it are led to their ruin.? 
Imperialism has, in fact, been the curse of Athens, 
its only fruits being hatred, wars, and an empty 
treasury.* 

Sophrosyné, self-control-—the disposition to live 
and let live, to cherish freedom for oneself and 
respect freedom in others—is the saving virtue of 
states no less than of men in their relations to 
each other/ "The Athenians and the Spartans of 
old, before they lusted for empire, practised it and 
were the benefactors of Greece. "They treated the 
Hellenes with consideration and not with insolence, 
deeming it their right to take command in the field 
but not to tyrannize over them, desiring rather to 
be addressed as leaders than as masters, and rather 
to be greeted as saviours than to be reviled as 
destroyers ; they won the Hellenic cities to them- 
selves by doing kindness instead of subverting them 
by force, keeping their word more faithfully than 


9 /reop. 4. * Peace 190. * Peace 34. 
4 Peace 103. * Peace 29. / Peace 119 ff. 
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men now keep their oaths, and considering it to be 
their duty to abide by their covenants as by the 
decrees of necessity ; they exulted less in the exer- 
cise of power than they gloried in living with self- 
control, thinking it proper to feel toward the weaker 
as they expected the stronger to feel toward them- 
selves ; and while they regarded their home cities 
as their several places of abode, yet they considered 
Hellas to be their common fatherland." ? 

It was this spirit which Isocrates sought to call 
back into the life of his generation as a means of 
putting an end to the feuds which were tearing 
Hellas to pieces and exhausting her vitality. He 
had no thought of merging the individuality or the 
independence of the Greek states in the sovereignty 
of a Greek empire, but had rather in mind the Delian 
League in its early days before Athens had turned 
it into an empire maintained by force ; and what he 
dreamed of was a great confederacy of free states 
voluntarily united under a single leadership, in the 
cause of a final and decisive war against their common 
enemy, the Persian Empire—" the only war that 
is better than peace: more like a sacred mission 
than a military expedition." ^ 

In advocating this crusade, he was not actuated 
alone by racial prejudice. In a very celebrated 
passage of the Panegyricus he seems to conceive of 
Hellenism as a brotherhood of culture, transcending 
the bounds of race. ''So far has Athens distanced 
the rest of mankind im thought and in speech that 
her pupils have become the teachers of the rest of 
the world ; and she has brought it about that the 
name 'Hellenes' is applied rather to those who 


9? Paneg. 80, 81. * Paneg. 182. 
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share our culture than to those who share a common 
blood." * If, then, he thinks of a war of all Greeks 
against the barbarians as a sacred duty, it is because 
he believes that civilization in order to survive must 
be a militant force. Hellenism was an outpost of 
culture, a lamp to be kept burning amid the sur- 
rounding darkness ; ? and ever at the door of Greece 
was Asia—sinister, threatening. '' Isocrates saw that 
the inevitable quarrel between Europe and Asia which 
had existed from the ' Trojan War' was the great 
abiding fact; he foresaw that it must soon come to 
an issue, and throughout the later period of his long 
life he was always watching for the inevitable day." * 
The remarkable thing is, not that Isocrates should 
have conceived this idea, but that in spite of rebuffs 
and discouragements he should have clung to it with 
such tenacity. Others had held it before him: 
Gorgias had made it the theme of his oration at the 
Olympic Festival in 408, and Lysias in 384; more- 
over, the shame of the ' King's Peace " ^ was felt 
generally in Greece, and there was much irresponsible 
talk of a united campaign to deliver the Greeks in 
Europe from Persian interference and the Asiatic 
Greeks from Persian rule.^ With Isocrates, however, 
it was something more than an idea ; it was, as we 
have seen, a religious principle, to which he dedicated 
his unremitting zeal. ''I might justly be praised by 


9-50, 

" See the contrast between civilization and barbarism 
drawn in Evagoras 4' ff. 

* Bury, History of Greece, ii. p. 301. 

4 'The Peace of Antaleidas, 387, which had been dictated 
by the Persian King, surrendered the Greek cities on the 
Asiatie coast to Persian rule and conceded the right of the 
King to interfere in the relations of all Greek states. 

* Diodorus xv. 9, 19. See also Paneg. 15. 
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all," he says, '' because throughout my whole life I 
have constantly employed such powers as I possess 
in warring on the barbarians, in condemning those 
who oppose my plan, and in striving to arouse to 
action whoever ] think will best be able to benefit 
the Hellenes in any way or rob the barbarians of 
their prosperity." * 

Two of his longer discourses are devoted entirely 
to this subject: the Panegyricus, published about 
380, and the Address to Philip, about 346. To read 
them side by side apart from their historical setting 
is to be impressed by their disharmony. The 
Panegyricus draws a noble picture of Athens as the 
mother of civilization and of free institutions, and 
rests on this her claim to take the lead in a campaign 
against the barbarians. "The Address to Philip calls 
upon the King of Macedon, an absolute ruler of an 
uncultivated race, whom Demosthenes denounced as 
a barbarian and an enemy of Greece, to undertake 
what Isocrates now conceives that neither Athens 
nor any other Greek state can do—to reconcile the 
quarrels of Greece and lead her against the common 
enemy.^ Furthermore, the Panegyricus is an appeal 
to the mind of all Hellas. The title itself, which 
Isocrates chose, implies that he is following the 
tradition of Gorgias and Lysias by composing a 
speech suitable for a pan-Hellenie gathering. In the 
Address to Philip he has evidently lost confidence in 
such appeals. '' Those who desire," he says, "to 

9 Phil. 130, 

^ [n the Panegyricus Isocrates seems at first to be thinking 
of a dual leadership—a concession to the fact that Sparta 
was then the first power in Greece, but his real purpose is to 


prove the right of Athens to the hegemony, as he himself 
states in the Z4ntidosis 51-58. o^ Philip 41. 
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further some practical purpose and those who think 
that they have hit upon some plan for the common 
good must leave it to others to harangue at the 
public festivals, but must themselves win over some- 
one to champion their cause from among men who 
are capable not only of speech but of action, and 
who occupy a high position in the world." ^ In 
other words, he rests his hope, no longer on the 
collective wisdom of free commonwealths, but on a 
strong man, unfettered by constitutional limitations.^ 

This is a change in the point of view of Isocrates 
which has prejudiced his reputation in modern times. 
He has been denounced as a traitor to Greece or 
pitied as a doddering old man. Even Havet, who 
in his admirable essay on Isocrates is most sym- 
pathetic, complains that the lofty tone which else- 
where permeates his writings is lacking in the Address 
to Philip.* 

Perhaps the explanation of the change may be 
found in the thirty-four years of history which elapsed 
between the publication of the two discourses. Not 
long after the Panegyricus was published, the views 
of Isocrates seem to have borne fruit in the organiza- 
tion of the new naval league under the leadership 
of Athens, in the year 378./ This was a voluntary 
association of free states, and gave promise at the 

«^ Phil. 13. ^ Phil. 14, 15. 

* The criticism begins with Niebuhr, Vortráge über alte 
Geschichte, ii. p. 13, whose abuse of Isocrates is so extreme 
as to be almost amusing. 

3 * Great and melancholy indeed is the change which 

has come over the old age of Isocrates," Grote, History of 
. Greece (new edition), xi. p. 241. (Isocrates is now ninety 
years old.) 

* [ntroduction to Cartelier's 4n£idosis, pp. xlv, lix. 

/ Kessler, Jsokrates und die panhellenische Idee, p. 24. 
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beginning of steering clear of the rocks of imperialism 
upon which the old confederacy of Delos had gone 
to pieces. ''But," complains Isocrates, " Athens 
cared less for my advice than for the rantings of the 
platform orators "; the same mistakes were made 
as in the old confederacy ; and the bright promise 
of the League ended in the wretched fiasco of the 
so-called Social War (357-355 n.c.)—a period of such 
demoralizing strife that Isocrates prefers to it the 
shameful Peace of Antalcidas.^ 

This is a disconcerting period for lovers of de- 
mocracy, and Isocrates' writings during this time, 
especially the Peace, the Areopagiticus, and the letter 
to Archidamus, reveal the disenchantment which he 
himself experienced. He had been, unlike many of 
the intellectuals of his age, a pronounced believer in 
democracy,^ and as late as 359 he wrote in one of 
his letters ^ that '' the life of a private man seemed 
to him better than that of a king, and the honours 
of a free state sweeter than those of a monarchy." 
But while he reaffirms his faith in a democratic ideal* 
even in the discourses which belong to this period, 
it seems clear that he considers the Athenian state 
as it then was in practice, where, he complains, 
" insolence is regarded as democracy, lawlessness as 
liberty, impudence of speech as equality, and the 
licence to do whatever one likes as happiness," f to 
be a caricature of what a democracy should be. 


* Pia. 199. 5 Peace 16. 
? See a very full discussion of this subject by Havet, op. 
cit. pp. xxvii ff. and xl. 4 E»ist. vi. 11. 


* He idealizes the democracy of Solon and Cleisthenes, 
in which a sovereign people chose and submitted themselves 
to the best leaders—an aristocracy in effect. —4reop. 20-97. 

? Areop. 20. Cf. Panath. 131. 
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At any rate, such a state was, in his mind, in no 
position to adopt and carry out any sound principle 
of foreign policy.^ On the contrary, the Athenians 
were in this regard like freebooters, living from hand 
to mouth: now surfeited with plenty ; now in 
extremity of want; impoverished by war, yet 
conceiving war to be the only means of enriching 
themselves; ^ ready to listen to any demagogue 
who called them to arms,? no matter against whom,* 
yet unwilling themselves to train or make sacrifices 
for war, but hiring to do their fighting for them 
mercenaries who turned out to be worse than 
brigands in the atrocities they perpetrated upon 
friends and foes alike./ 

These are harsh words, and unjust to Athens ;? 
but even when full allowance is made for rhetorical 
exaggeration, they show at least that Isocrates had 
been disillusioned as to the powers of a pure demo- 
cracy to manage a great military undertaking, and 
that it was not without good reason that he turned 
elsewhere to get support for his idea.^ 

It was in the midst of the Social War, about 356, 
that he wrote his letter to the young Archidamus, 
who was shortly to succeed his father, Agesilaus, on 


« /reop. 19. * Peace 90. 
* Areop. 545 Peace 46. 4 Peace 1-6. 
* Peace 44. f Peace 44 ; Epist. ix. 9, 10. 


7 Holm, in his history of this period, warns us against 
taking at their face value the pictures painted by Isocrates 
and Demosthenes of the degeneration of the Athenian 
democracy in the fourth century. See History of Greece, 
jii. chap. 13 and notes. 

^ Por the general trend of opinion at this time in favour 
of monarchy see Jebb ii. pp. 21 ff., who emphasizes the fact 
that Isocrates and Aristotle were of one mind regarding 
Macedonian leadership. 
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the throne of Lacedaemon.^ He pictures to him 
with very strong feeling the universal wretchedness 
of Greece, in which '' no region can be found which 
does not groan with wars and factions and slaughters 
and evils untold " ; and he calls upon Archidamus, 
who had apparently inherited his father's dream of 


? [t is generally believed that Isocrates' first overture to 
any person in this matter was to Dionysius, the elder, tyrant 
of Syracuse. So Jebb ii. p. 240, who says that Isocrates 
expressly states in his Z4ddress to Philip, 8 (Jebb has in mind 
81, not 8, which is probably a misprint) that he had made 
the same appeal to Dionysius. But all that Isocrates states 
here is that he is repeating to Philip the reasons which he 
had given to Dionysius for not taking part in public life. 
The fragment of the letter to Dionysius shows only that 
Isocrates appealed to him to perform '' some service " for 
the good of Greece. It is extremely unlikely that he should 
have appealed to Dionysius, who was so occupied with his 
own problems in the far west, to head the expedition against 
Persia. The only definite evidence on this point is that of 
the 30th ** Socratic Letter," attributed to Speusippus, which 
states that the discourse which Isocrates sent to Philip had 
been written first for Agesilaus, then revised slightly and 
** sold " to Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, and finally had 
been revised still further and palmed off on Alexander of 
Thessaly. (See Dlass ii. pp. 89, 293.) If we are to treat 
this hopelessly inaccurate statement at all seriously, we 
must assume that it confuses Agesilaus with his son Archi- 
damus, and Alexander with Jason of Pherae, whom Isocrates 
represents in his zíddress to Philip as "talking of" an 
expedition against Persia, although there is no evidence 
whatever that Isocrates ever addressed a formal discourse 
to Jason on this subject. But if we substitute Archidamus 
for Agesilaus, then the Dionysius to whom, according to 
Speusippus, Isocrates next turned cannot be Dionysius the 
elder to whom the letter of Isocrates, of which we possess 
the introduction, was addressed, for he was dead long before 
Isocrates wrote to Archidamus. Obviously, the letter is 
worthless as evidence on this point. . : 
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carrying the war into Asia and setting Hellas free, 
to undertake this mission of deliverance.^ 

It is doubtful, however, whether this appeal was 
much more than the outpouring of a desperate mood 
to a sympathetic friend, since Archidamus, before 
and after he succeeded to the kingship, found himself 
fully occupied with pressing affairs at home. It was 
with greater hope that, ten years later, Isocrates 
turned to Philip of Macedon as a man capable of 
carrying out so great an enterprise. Philip had 
announced his ambition to be ''captain-general of 
Hellas in a war against the Persians " ; ^ he had by 
this time proved those qualities of leadership which 
made him one of the great figures of history ; he 
had by his growing power induced Athens to con- 
clude a ten years' state of war by the '' Peace of 
Philocrates," and, shortly after the publication of 
Isocrates! address to him, he was elected a member 
ofthe Amphictyonic Council and given the presidency 
of the Pythian Games—a signal recognition of his 
paramount influence in Greek affairs. He was, in 
fact, the strongest man in Europe and commanded 
the greatest resources.^ 

It is clear that Isocrates had a great admiration 
for him. He believed that he was at heart friendly 
to Athens, and he had consistently urged Athens to 
cultivate friendly relations with him.?^ He regarded 
him as a pure Hellene of the line of Heracles,* as a 
man of education and culture,/ and as a lover of 
Hellas with high ideas and broad vision ?—a judge- 

^ Epist. ix. 8 ff. 

" Holm, Hist. of Greece, iii. p. 245; Hogarth, Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon, p. 97 ; Diodorus xvi. 60. 

* Piniip:.19T 5 cf. 15. 4 Peace 92. 

* Philip 16; 32-34; 105.  / Philip 29. | ? Philip 132. 
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ment in which Isocrates is, in the main, supported 
by those historians whose views of this period are 
not echoed írom the orations of Demosthenes." 
Furthermore, he thought that Philip was in an unique 
position to champion the cause of all Hellas ; other 
Greeks were too much identified with their own 
states ; they were restricted by local patriotism and 
by the bonds of local polities and laws: ' you," he 
says to Philip, * are privileged, as one who has 
been blessed with untrammelled freedom, to con- 
sider all Hellas your fatherland, as did the father 
of your race, and to be ready to brave perils for her 
sake." 5 

It is true that the lofty tone of the Panegyricus 
is absent from the Address to Philip. Isocrates had 
dreamed that Athens, the author of Greek civiliza- 
tion, should be the leader in its militant triumph ; 
and he could not with the same enthusiasm give to 
another the place which he had reserved for her.* 
But he was giving up nothing more than his local 
sentiment and pride. Philip was to be conceded the 
hegemony only; he was to be the leader of a con- 
federacy of free states. There was not now in 
Isocrates! mind any more than when he wrote the 
Panegyricus any thought of surrendering the in- 
dependence of Greek states to an imperial power.? 

It turned out somewhat differently. — Demo- 
sthenes and the war party in Athens prevailed, and 
forced the issue with Philip; the result was the 
battle of Chaeronea and the subjection by force of the 


^ Holm, JHst. of Greece, ii. chap. 19; Bury, Hist. of 
Greece, ii. chap. 6; Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon. 9^ Plelép 191. 

* See the tone of Philip 129. 4 See Jebb ii. pp. 21 ff. 
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Greek states to the overlordship of the Macedonian 
king.? 

Isocrates was no doubt oppressed by what he 
must have regarded as the useless slaughter at 
Chaeronea. But the tradition that he committed 
suicide on hearing that Philip had won the battle, 
made familiar through Milton's lines : 


As that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent,^ 


is so improbable on the face of it and so in conflict 
with trustworthy evidence that it must be set down 
as fable.^ Isocrates did not look upon the battle as 
an unmixed evil, but as a final clash between the 
ambitions of individual states to be free to quarrel 
among themselves and the larger purpose of Philip 
to unite and lead them against Persia. Nor could 
he have felt that Chaeronea was in any peculiar 
sense '' fatal to liberty "; for the downfall of '' free- 
dom and autonomy "' dates, not from this event, but 
from the Peace of Antalcidas, which not only sur- 
rendered Greek territory to Persian rule but conceded 
the right of the Persian king to dictate the relations 
of the Greek states generally.^ Philip succeeded to 


? See Holm iii. p. 280: ' If the Greeks had honestly 
thrown in their lot with Philip and Alexander in the spirit 
of Isocrates, they would have reaped the advantage of 
victory over Asia without the disadvantage of Macedonian 
rule over Greece." » (0th Sonnet. 

* 'The third letter in our collection, written to Philip after 
the peace which followed the battle of Chaeronea, is now 
generally accepted as genuine. 9. Enst. M. 9. 

* See Paneg., especially 115-121, 175-180 ; and Ferguson's 
admirable summary of the facts in his /ellenistic Athens, 
p. 6. 
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the overlordship of a barbarian despot, and Philip 
was at least a. Greek who purposed to champion 
Hellenism. 

It would be interesting to know what Isocrates 
thought when the Athenians, in gratitude for the 
generous terms of peace which Philip made with 
them after his victory, elected him to citizenship and 
set up his statue in the market-place." Isocrates 
himself, in the letter which he then wrote to him— 
the last of his compositions—speaks with a dignified 
reserve. There is no longer need, he says, to talk of 
reconciling the Greek states ; they must now per- 
force submit to your purpose. It remains for you 
not to neglect the great cause but to carry it out. 
I do not know whether I won you over to this purpose 
or whether you yourself conceived it and I merely 
supported you in your desires; although I1 am 
inclined to think (he says politely) that it was your 
idea from the first. But I am grateful to my old 
age for this one thing—that Il have lived long 
enough to see the dreams which have been in 
my mind from my youth, and which I have tried to 
write down in the Panegyricus and in the discourse 
addressed to you, now coming true in part through 
your deeds and destined, I hope, to come entirely 
true. 

The question of the practical effect of Isocrates 
upon the course of events in his time is a matter 
of controversy, the evidence being purely circum- 
stantial. It has been almost a fashion since Niebuhr 
to divorce him entirely from history and to dismiss 
him as a sort of dreamer in the desert. He was 
undoubtedly an idealist who was far in advance of 


* Holm iii. p. 282. 
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his age ;? but to deny that he had any shaping 


influence upon contemporary history is to impeach 
the judgement of antiquity. He exercised a strong 
influence through his school; he was an outstanding 
publicist whose writings were widely read through- 
out Greece; he was on terms of friendship with 
many of the leading men of his time ; he was the 
chief advocate of the pan-Hellenic idea, and as 
such was the spokesman for a considerable group 
of thinking men. lt is true that in the last 
words which he wrote he gives Philip full credit 
for his resolution to captain the Greeks in a 
crusade against the barbarians, and assigns to 
himself the minor róle of supporting Philip in his 
design; but if this statement is to be interpreted 
as anything more than a pleasant courtesy—if, 
that is to say, we take the view that the life- 
work ^of Isocrates has no real connexion with 
the enterprise which Philip undertook and Alex- 
ander carried out—then the close correspondence 
which exists between the rather definite programme 
which Isocrates lays down (first in the Panegyricus 
and later in the 4ddress to Philip), and the articles 
of confederation which were adopted at the Con- 
gress of Corinth one year after the battle of 
Chaeronea, by which the Greek states bound 
themselves to unite in a war against Persia under 


* See Bury, Hist. of Greece, ii. p. 300: ** Neither Demo- 
sthenes, the eloquent orator, nor Eubulus, the able financier, 
saw far into the future. The only man of the day, perhaps, 
who grasped the situation in its ecumenical aspect, who 
deseried, as it were from without, the place of Macedonia 
in Greece and the place of Greece in the world, was the 
nonagenarian Isocrates." See also Holm, Hist. of Greece, 
iii. p. 159. 
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the leadership of the king of Macedon, is the most 
remarkable coincidence of history.^ 


BIBLIOGRAPH Y 
MANUSCRIPTS AND PaArPvniI 


Tur most important are the following, according to 
Drerup, who has described one hundred and twenty-one 
Mss. and ten papyri of Isocrates (Introduction to his 
critical edition, pp. iv-cxiv) : 

Urbinas III. (f), late 9th or early 10th century A.p., 
contains all the orations except Against Callimachus and 
Against Euthynus ; and all the letters. There are correc- 
tions by five hands (T4, P,, etc.) in the text in minuscules, 
and by one hand (T marg.) in the margin in uncials. 

Vaticanus 936 (A), 14th cent., contains all the orations 
except Against Callimachus, Against Euthynus, and On The 
Span of Horses ; and all the letters. 

Ambrosianus O 144 (E), 15th cent., same contents as A. 
This ws. was once greatly valued, before either T or A 
had been worked over. 

Laurentianus Ixxxvii. 14 (GO), 13th cent., contains eleven 
orations: Helen, Evag., Busir., Paneg., Areop., Plataic., 
Archid., Against Soph., Philip, Panath., Antid., but none 
of the letters. 

Vaticanus 65 (A), 1063 4.p., contains all the orations, 
but none of the letters. 

Parisinus 2932 (TT), 15th cent., contains life of Isocrates 
and * hypotheses" to the orations; thirteen of the orations: 
To Dem., To Nicocl., Nicocl., Paneg., Helen, Evag., Busir., 


9 For the articles of the treaty see Grote, History of Greece, 
xi. p. 340; and for a detailed comparison of these articles 
with the programme of Isocrates see Kessler, /sokrates und 
die panhellenische Idee, pp. 73 ff. 
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Against Soph., Plataie., Arcop., Philip, Peace, Archid. ; but 
none of the letters. 

Scaphusianus 43 (Z), lóth cent., contains twelve ora- 
tions: To Dem., To Nicocl., Nicocl., Paneg., Helen, Evag., 
Busir., Against Soph., Plíataic., Areop., Philip, Peace. 
Valuable especially for the text of 4'o Demonicus. 

The Egyptian papyri also contribute something to the 
elucidation of the text, being helpful especially in enabling 
us to judge the comparative authority of the wss. 
There are ten of these papyri (Drerup, pp. iv-viii), but 
only three contain more than short fragments: Papyrus 
Londinensis, lst cent. A.p., which contains the Peace 
from 8 13 to the close; Papyrus Massiliensis, 4th or 5th 
cent. A.D., which contains To JVicocles, 1-830 ; and Papyrus 
Berolinensis, 2nd cent. 4.p., containing To Demonicus from 
8 18 to the close. 

All of the wss. fall into two main groups. "The fist 
group is composed of Pl and its descendants, A and E. 
The second is made up of the many manuscripts of the 
vulgate line, of which there are two main branches. "The 
first branch is represented by O, which stands alone, 
having no progeny among surviving Mss., save that the 
corrections in the fourth and fifth hands (T, l';) of T are 
drawn mainly from this source. The second branch of 
the vulgate line again divides into two: the earlier, 
which is represented by A and its numerous descendants ; 
the later, which is represented best by ll, which appears 
to stem from a copy of the archetype of A. 

Of the vulgate tradition, A, the earliest manuscript, i$ 
by far the best, and formed, mainly, the basis for the 
earlier editions of Isocrates, notably that of Coray. "This 
tradition is, however, contaminated by interlinear and 
inarginal notes which had been written upon some ante- 
cedent manuscript, and which crept into the body of the 
text itself (see Baiter and Sauppe's edition, Preface, p. 11). 

The discovery of Urbinas l by Bekker—a manuscript 
free from this contamination—enabled scholars to restore, 
with great probability, the original Isocrates. In fact, 
the publication of Bekker's Oratores Attici in 1822, in 
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which his text of Isocrates follows very largely the 
authority of l', marks a new era in the text criticisms of 
Isocrates ; for it is now generally agreed that Urbinas T 
is the most trustworthy of all the wss. (Drerup, p. lxv). 

Following Bekker, but relying even more than he on 
the authority of T, Baiter and Sauppe published in 1839 
their edition of Isocrates, which is to this day the most 
conservative text which we possess of all the works of 
Isocrates (Drerup, p. clxxxiii). 


EnprTIONS 


The more important are : 

Demetrius Chaleondylas, editio princeps, Milan, 1493, 
contains the lives of Isocrates by [Plutarch], Philostratus, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and the orations, but not 
the letters. 

Aldus, epistles, Venice, 1499, contains eight letters of 
Isocrates, omitting the letter to Archidamus. 

Aldus, the orations, Venice, 1513. 

Jerome Wolf, complete works, Basel, 1570, with Latin 
translation, notes, and index. This edition has the first 
modern commentary on Isocrates. "The notes are prolix 
but often good. 

H. Stephanus, orations and letters, Paris, 1593, with 
Wolf's Latin translation, and seven ''diatribae." The 
** Stephanus edition." 

C. T. Matthaei, epistles, Moscow, 1776. 

Athanasius Auger, complete works, Paris, Didot, 1782, 
with new Latin translation, and variant readings. 

Wilhelm Lange, complete works, lHalle, 1803, with 
critical notes and index. 

Adamantius Coray, complete works, Paris, Didot, 1807, 
with critical notes and valute commentary in modern 
Greek. 

Andreas Mustoxydis, Antidosis, Milan, 1812.  Musto- 
xydis was the first to discover Mss. which gave the 
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Antidosis in complete form and the first to publish a 
complete edition of this discourse. "The next year appeared 
a translation into Latin with good notes by Angelo Mai, 
Milan, 1813. "The edition of Mustoxydis was followed by 
that of Orelli, Zürich, 1814, and since then the Antidosis 
has been given complete in all the editions. 

Immanuel Bekker, Oratores Attici (Isocrates, vol. ii.), 
Oxford, 1822; Berlin, 1823. Bekker discovered Urbinas 
r in the Vatican and was the first editor to take advantage 
of this, the best of all the wss. of Isocrates. 

W.S. Dobson, Attic Orators (Isocrates, vol. iii.), London, 
1828. Useful variorum edition. Contains the Adversaria 
of Dobree. 

George Baiter and IÍermann Sauppe, Oratores Attici 
(Isocrates, part ii), Zürich, 1839. "The best critical 
edition of all the works of Isocrates. 

George  Baiter, Jsocratis orationes et epistolae in 
Muüller's Oratores Attici, Paris, Didot, 1846, with Wolf's 
Latin translation revised by Ahrens. 

Gustav Eduard Benseler, Jsocratis orationes, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1851. Benseler discounts the ws. authority in 
favour of what he regards as the normal usage of Isocrates. 
He goes too far in removing hiatus everywhere and in 
tampering with the text to bring out more boldly the 
Isocratean '' figures." 

Benseler, Jsokrates! Werke, Leipzig, 1854. Greek text 
with German translation of Panegyricus, Philip, Plataicus, 
Archidamus, and Peace, with explanatory notes. "The 
text of this edition is more conservative than that of his 
first edition. 

Auguste Cartelier and Ernest Havet, Antidosis, Paris, 
1862, translated into French by Cartelier; with text, 
notes, and a most excellent introduction by Havet. 

De Clermont-Tonnerre, complete works in Greek with 
translation into French, 3 vols., Paris, 1868. 

J. E. Sandys, Ad Demonicum and Panegyricus, London, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Rivington's, 1872, with critical 
and explanatory notes in English. 

Friederich Blass, Isocratis Orationes, Leipzig, Teubner, 
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1878, last impression, vol. i., 1913; vol. ii,, 1910. A 
revision of Benseler's first edition. 

Otto Schneider, Jsokrates' ausgewühlte Reden: l. To 
Demonicus, Evagoras, Areopagiticus ; M. Panegyricus and 
Philip. 'Third edition by Max Sehneider, Leipzig, 1886- 
1888. 

Hiehard C. Jebb, Selections from The Attic Orators, 
London, 1906. 

Engelbert Drerup, /socratis opera omnia, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1906, with Latin introduction on the wss. and 
their relationships, on former editions, and on the dates 
and genuineness of the several works. "The text is revised 
to embody the author's latest study of the wss., and there 
is a complete critieal apparatus. "lhis promises to be the 
definitive critieal edition of Isocrates. So far only vol. i. 
has appeared. "This contains, besides 199 pages of 
introductory material, the forensic speeches, Against the 
Sophists, Helen, Busiris, To Demonicus, To  Nicocles, 
Nicocles, Evagoras. 

Rudolph Rauchenstein, Ausgewáhlte Reden des Isokrates, 
Panegyrikos and Areopagitikos, with good introduction 
and explanatory notes in German, revised by Karl 
Münscher, Berlin, 1908. 

Edward S. Forster, The Cyprian Orations of Isocrates, 
with introduction and notes, Oxford, 1912. 

G. Mathieu, the Philip and the letters to Philip, Alex- 
ander, and Antipater, Paris, 1924. Text with introduc- 
tion, notes, and translation in French. 


'TRANSLATIONS 


Apart from the translations contained in the above 
editions, there are the translations into German of the 
complete works by Adolph Heinrich Christian, Stuttgart, 
1832-36, and of the Panegyricus and the Panathenaicus by 
Theodor Flathe, Berlin, 1858. With Flathe's translation 
is bound up that of the Areopagiticus by Wilhelm Binder. 

In English there is available the translation of the first 
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ten orations, begun by A. H. Dennis and completed by 
J. H. Freese, London, 1894, Bohn Library. Earlier trans- 
lations (rare) are Elyot, Doctrinal of Princes (Nicocles), 
1534; Dinsdale, complete works except for the parts of 
the Antidosis not then published, revised by Young, 
London, 1752; QGillies, Panegyricus, Archidamus, Peace, 
Areopagiticus, Plataicus, and The Span of Horses, in his 
Orations of Lysias and Isocrates, London, 1878. 


SUBSIDIA 


T. Mitchell, Index Graecitatis Isocraticae, Oxford, 1828. 

S. Preuss, Index Isocrateus, Leipzig, 1904. 

Albert Martin, Le Manuscrit d'Isocrate Urbinas CXI de 
la Vaticane, description et histoire, Paris, 1881; also, 
* Nouvelles études sur le manuscrit d'Isocrate du fonds 
d'Urbin," Revue de Phil., xix., 1805. E 

Heinrich Buermann, Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung 
des Isokrates, Progr, Berlin, 1885-86. 

Karl Münscher, Jsokrates in Pauly-Wissowa, 1916. 
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Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii., Leipzig, 1892. 

Josef Kessler, Jsokrates und die panhellenische Idee, 1912. 


For more detailed bibliography the reader is referred 
to Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, vol. ii, footnotes, 
and Drerup's introduction to his edition. Drerup gives a 
bibliography for each oration. 
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Tur author of the Greek "' hypothesis " to this dis- 
course, preserved in two of the Mss., mentions a 
tradition that Hipponicus, thc father of Demonicus 
and friend of Isocrates, was a Cyprian." If this is 
true, then Zo Demonicus, like To Ncocles, Nicocles 
or the Cyprians, and Evagoras, is a vesult of Isocrates' 
associations with the island of Cyprus, and may be 
grouped with his " Cyprian " orations. In any case 
it seems to belong to the same period as the dis- 
courses written for Nicocles, the young Cyprian king : 
374-372 B.c.b 

The '' hypothesis " dates, however, from the fourth 
century A.D., and its authority is, therefore, open to 
question ; all that we know with certainty is what we 
can infer from the discourse itself: that Demonicus 
lived in a monarchy, that he was young, and that his 
father, Hipponicus, recently dead, was a man of note, 
of exemplary character, and a friend of Isocrates. 

The Address to Demon:cus is classed with the two 
following discourses as a treatise on practical ethics, 
being made up of precepts on the proper conduct of 
life "These fall roughly into three main divisions : 
(1) man in his relation to the gods; (2) in his rela- 


9? "IvÓvikós Tis, $$ €xev ó ToNOs Aóvyos, Kémpios uv cv TQ yéve. 
* See Jebb, Zttic Orators, ii. 80. 
* See General Introduction, p. xxxi. 





TO DEMONICUS 


tion to men, including society in general, especially 
parents and friends ; (3) in relation to himself—the 
harmonious development of his own character. 

Yet the treatise lacks unity in that these precepts 
are rather loosely put together in the manner of the 
" gnomic " literature of the time, the body of the 
discourse being in fact a string of detached maxims * 
in which the author's personal admonitions are 
mingled with maxims drawn from other sources, 
mainly from Theognis and the other gnomic poets, 
the sayings of the '" Seven Sages," and the homely 
preachings of Socrates." 

But there is lacking not only unity of form but 
unity of spirit. Shrewd advice for getting on in this 
workaday world is imperfectly harmonized with an 
occasional note of exalted idealism—a discord which 
is characteristic of the '' practical philosophy " of 
Isocrates.^ 

The authenticity of the discourse has been chal- 
lenged, in modern times notably by Benseler, but 
on insufficient grounds? 


* This looseness of composition is found also in T'o JIVicocles, 
as Isocrates himself points out in Z4ntid. 68. 

^ In To Nicocles Isocrates acknowledges that his material 
has been drawn from many sources. See 40, 41. 

* See Jebb, 4ttic Orators, ii. p. 83. 

?^ See Sandys' edition. of To JDemonicus and of the 
Panegyricus, Introduction, p. xxxi, and Blass, Die attische 
Beredsamkeit, à. p. 219. Cf., however, Drerup, introd. to his 
edition, pp. cexxxiv-exli. 
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IZOKPATOY3 
IIPOZ AHMONIKON 


"Ev voAÀÀots pév, à Anuóvue, m0À) Oworoocas 
eopcopev rás T€ TÓV oT0vO0aLcv yvopas kai Tàs 
^ 2 , A A , M 
TÓV $a/Àov Ouvo(las: goÀ) 0€ neytorqv Ouuóopàv 
À / ? ^ A aAA À 0 € A 
et /j$aaw €v rois mpós aAMjAovs avvmÜelaus* oi iv 
yap TOUS dtAovs rapóvras póvov Tuudow, ot 0€ kai 
pakpày amróvras d/yomágt: Kai Ts pev TÓV ba/AÀcv 
cvvnÜcias oAtyos xpóvos OiéAvae, às 0€ rv omov- 
Oatv duMas ov0 àv O «wás aiv cfaAeühewev. 


€ / 5 / A / b / 
24)yoUpevos ov cpémzew TOUS OÓÉns Opeyopnévovs 


Kai vauóetas àvrumrovoUupévovs TÓVv azrovóaiov aÀAà 
p?) TrÀv da/Àov eiva. papmrás, améoraÀká coi 
TÓvOe TOv Aóyov Oópov, Tekpipuov pév Tfj TpOs 
)nás e)voilas, onuetov OÓ€ -íjs mos JAmmóvucov 
avvrÜetas - mpémei yop TOUS zaióas, dorep TÍjs 
ovotas, oUrco kai Tfjs Quas Tfjs mropucijs kAnpo - 


3voueéty. Opó Oé kai Tv TUXQyv TQutv cvAÀAap- 


Bávoveav. kai TÓv zapóvra Kaipóv avvayavibó- 
pevov: gà puév yàp maióetas émiÜvpeis, éyo 8€ 
zo4ÓeUew  GAÀÀous émuxyewó, kai coi pév aka) 
^ ? A! 3 1 ^ $ ^ 
duAocoóetv, éyc 86 rovs duAocoQobvras éravopÜoO. 
9 For the sentiment that bad men make poor friends cf. 
'Theognis, 101 ff., and Socrates in Xenophon, Mem. ii. 6. 19. 
4. 
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I. TO DEMONICUS 


Iv many respects, Demonicus, we shall find that 
much disparity exists between the principles of good 
men and the notions of the base ; but most of all by 
far have they parted company in the quality of their 
friendships.^ The base honour their friends only 
when they are present; the good cherish theirs 
even when they are far away ; and while it takes 
only a short time to break up the intimacies of the 
base, not all eternity can blot out the friendships 
of good men. So then, since I deem it fitting that 
those who strive for distinction and are ambitious for 
education should emulate the good and not the bad, 
I have dispatched to you this discourse as a gift, in 
proof of my good will toward you and in token of 
my friendship for Hipponicus ; for it is fitting that 
a son should inherit his father's friendships even as 
he inherits his estate. I see, moreover, that fortune 
is on our side and that the present circumstances are 
in league with us; for you are eager for education 
and I profess to educate ; you are ripe for philosophy ^ 
and I direct students of philosophy. 


* For the meaning of *' philosophy "' in Isocrates see Intro- 
duction, pp. xxv ff. 
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ISOCRATES 


"Oeo. uév oóv mpós To)s éavróv diAovs TOUS 
mporpemTUKOUs | Aóyous avyypádouat, kaAóv p ev 
4 epyov émUyetpobiowv, o9 uv Tept ye TO kpáiorov 
TÍjs $uAocodías OurptBovaw ógoL 9é Tois vea- 
Tépots etamyobvrat Ha) Ov cv TT)V Óewórrra T 
€v Tolg Aóyouw dockrcovow, àÀÀ Ómos Tà TÓV 

[3] rTpómrv 1509 avrovóatou mredukévau O0£ovot, TOGOUTQ 
pov ekelyaov TOUS üKoUovTas cbeAotcw, ógov 
oL [Lev éri Aóyov sapakaAo0cw, oí 0€ TOv TpÓTOV 
QUTÓV eravopÜoot. 

5 Auómrep Tjpets o) mapákÀnow  eópóvres àAÀà 
mrapaiveaw. ypáyavres, péAAonév aot ovp fovAeóew 
Qv xp*) TOUS vecTépovs ópéyeaÜa. Kai Tiv €, epycov 
améxeotau kai TOLOLS Tui dvÜpcimrots opaAeiv Kai 
TÓS TÓv cavrQv Biov oikovopeéiv. Ócot yàp Tob 
Btov TaUTyv T)V OO00v érropeiOnaav, obTot pvo 
Tfj áperíjs educéoÜa, yvnatcs 7ovvif9ncav, T)s 
ovDO€v krfjpo cepwórepov. o00€ BeBauórepóv ea. 

6 káAXos pév yàp 7) xpóvos ávijAeaev 7 vóoos 
ép paye: mrAobros óé KQ.Kias pov 7 kaAoxka - 
yaÜias Umqpérus éorív, éfovoiav név Tfü paÜvpuia 
mrapaakevábov, émi € Tàs 7j0ovàs TOUS véovus 
rapakaAyv- popa) Óé pera [Lev dpovQjceos cdóé- 
Ajaev, à aveu Ó€ Ta SrT)S TrÀeCc) TOUS £xovras epA auje,! 
Küi TQ Lev copnora TÓV Gokobvrav ékóapmoe, 

7 TOÁS 8€ Tfjs Vuxfis emuueAetaus éreokórmaev. 7 oé 
Tíjs aperfjs kríjots, ots àv axuOrjAcs rats Ouavotaus 

! £8Xaye T' : éAvjjvaro T',Z. 
introduction as an example of inoffensive self-laudation in 
the orators. 


" Por Isocrates! insistence on right conduct as the end of 
education see Introduction, p. xxv. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 3-7 


Now those who compose hortatory discourses 
addressed to their own friends are, no doubt, engaged 
in a laudable employment ; yet they do not occupy 
themselves with the most vital part of philosophy. 
Those, on the contrary, who point out to the young, 
not by what means they may cultivate skill in 
oratory, but how they may win repute as men of 
sound character, are rendering a greater service? to 
their hearers in that, while the former exhort them 
to proficiency in speech, the latter improve their 
moral conduct.^ 

Therefore, I have not invented a hortatory ^ exer- 
cise, but have written a moral treatise; and I am 
going to counsel you on the objects to which young 
men should aspire and from what actions they should 
abstain, and with what sort of men they should 
associate and how they should regulate their own 
lives. For only those who have travelled this road 
in life have been able in the true sense to attain to 
virtue—that possession which is the grandest and 
the most enduring in the world. For beauty is spent 
by time or withered by disease ; wealth ministers to 
vice rather than to nobility of soul, affording means 
for indolent living and luring the young to pleasure ; 
strength, in company with wisdom, is, indeed, an 
advantage, but without wisdom it harms more than 
it helps its possessors, and while it sets off the 
bodies of those who cultivate it, yet it obscures the 
care of the soul. But virtue, when it grows up with 


* 'This discourse is really hortatory in the general sense of 
that word, but Isocrates distinguishes it from hortatory 
(^ protreptic ") discourses of the sophists, which were 
lectures to stimulate interest in whatever kind of learning 
they professed to teach, commonly oratory. 

4 Cf. Paneg. 1. 


ISOCRATES 


cvavénÜfg, póvg pév covyygpáoke, mÀovrov Oé 

Kpeirro, xpqouucrépa O6 eUyevelas éaTi, T. |iev 

Tots dAAouws dó)Uvara Ovvarà kaÜwrüca, rà O06 TÓ 

, ^ , € / N A 

zÀWÜe. dofepà ÜapsaAéwns Üropévovca, kat TOv 
» 

pev Ókvov ijóyov, róv 8é móvov émawov Tyyovuérn. 

8 pdovov O6 moóro karapaÜetv éoTrw ék ve TÓV 
er / » 1 ^ / » e € 
HpaxAéovs dÜMov kat rÀv Ovaécs épycv, ols 1) 
TÓv TpÓT«v dper?) TqÀ.koÜürov eU00oftas xapakrípa. 

^ e e 
Toig épyow émépaAev, «ore pm«óé Tóv Gmavra 
xpóvov ó/5vaoÜa. XjÜqv épumovjoa. TÀv ékeivows 
mempaypévov. 
, N , M A N ^ A / 

9  O£) uv dAAà kat vràs ToÜ vaTpoOs Tpootpéaets 
dvauwmQoÜeis oiketov kai kaAóv €£ew apdOevypua 
TÀv Üm' éuob oov Aeyopévov. o) yàp oÀvycpáv 

^ , ^ ? N € ^ 7 Ml L4 , A 
ríjs dperíjs o00€ paÜvp.Qv OweréAeoe róv Biov, à 
TÓ pLév có Tois móvow éy)pvale, Tfj 0€ vy 
TOUS KiwOUvovs Dmépevev.! ov0é rÓv mÀobrov mapa- 

/ 3 / ? , 3 [4 A ^ / 
kaípos Tydmra, àÀÀ' dméAave pév TÓV mapOvrcv 
dyaÜdv cs Üvgrós, érepeAetro 06 TÓv bnapyóvrov | 

10 «9s dÜdvaros. o)006 camewós Owupkev TOv abroU 

[4] Biov, àÀÀà duAókaAos fjv xai peyaAompem)s kai 
Tots diAow kowós, kat páAov éÜaspate rovs mepi 
a)rOv ocmovOodLovras $) TOUS 'yévet mopoonkovTas:' 

^ N € ^ 
QyeWro yàp «iva, mpós éraipíav moÀÀQ kpeirro 
Q/oiw vónov kai TpóTov yévous kai mpoatpeow 
aváykmns. 

E) 7 , *^ e ^ M ^ / ? d 

1 "Emo: 9' à» v;uás O wás xpovos, €i vocas 





1 jméuevev I' : ooloraro Y,. 





^ Cf. Bacchylides, iii. 78 (Jebb): '* As a mortal thou 
must nourish each of two forebodings ;—that to-morrow's 
sunlight will be the last that thou shalt see; or that for fifty 
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TO DEMONICUS, 7-11 


us in our hearts without alloy, is the one possession 
which abides with us in old age; it is better than 
riches and more serviceable than high birth ; it 
makes possible what is for others impossible; it 
supports with fortitude that which is fearful to the 
multitude ; and it considers sloth a disgrace and toil 
an honour. "This it is easy to learn from the labours 
of Heracles and the exploits of "Theseus, whose 
excellence of character has impressed upon their 
exploits so clear a stamp of glory that not even 
endless time can cast oblivion upon their achieve- 
ments. 

Nay, if you will but recall also your father's prin- 
ciples, you will have from your own house a noble 
illustration of what I am telling you. For he did 
not belittle virtue nor pass his life in indolence ; on 
the contrary, he trained his body by toil, and by his 
spirit he withstood dangers. Nor did he love wealth 
inordinately ; but, although he enjoyed the good 
things at his hand as became a mortal, yet he cared 
for his possessions as if he had been immortal. 
Neither did he order his existence sordidly, but was 
a lover of beauty, munificent in his manner of life, 
and generous to his friends; and he prized more 
those who were devoted to him than those who were 
his kin by blood ; for he considered that in the matter 
of companionship nature is a much better guide than 
convention, character than kinship, and freedom of 
choice than compulsion. 

But all time would fail us if we should try to 


years thou wilt live out thy life in ample wealth ;" and 
Lucian, 4nthol. Pal. x. 26: 


«s reÜvqiópnevos TOv adv áyaÜ0dQv dàTóAave, 
ws 0é fiocaópevos Qeióceo av krTeávav. 
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ISOCRATES 


Tüs ékeivou mpá£ew xarapiuncaiueÜa. aÀAà TO 
Lév àkpiBés aUrÓÀv év érépow xauipois ÓyÀooopev, 
Octypa óc Tíjs Temovikov $óceus vüv é£evqvó- 
Xojs€v, Trpos óv Óet Lfiv oe domep "pos mapáóevypa., 
VÓLLOV pev TÓV €Kelvov TpÓTOV Tyynadpievov, paparriv 
óc kal nort ríjs TOTpQas dperfjs yvyvóp.evov- 
GLcXpOv yàp ToUs pév ypadeis ámeucá ew TÓ KG Ü 
TÀÓV Lov, To)s ÓOé maíoas H?) puuetoÜa, Tos 
omovSatous TÓÀv yovéwv. Jyyo8 óé .unoevi TÓY 
dAgráv obra mpogkew €i TOUS dvro/yovwrrás 
dokeiv, cS coL okoreiy ÓTC0S éddpaMos yerijaet 
Tots TOÜ wraTpos emvryóespaaw. oUTc € Tv 
yvopQv o) OvvarOov OureÜfjvau rTÓv 1) zoÀÀAOv kai 
KaÀóv akovouárov semÀnpopnévov: Trà pév yàp 
copnara Tois ovujiérpois sróvows, *) O6 Jryr Tots 
a70vO0atous Aóyow av£coÜa, rédDuke. Oumep. éyo 
cou Tewpácopuau ovvrOuos UmoÜécÜau,, Ov dv àv 
pov Ookets émwrnóevudárov mÀebtorov pos àperTv 
émiOoÜvau kai capa Trois dAÀAow; daocw avÜpoxrois 
eoOoku Toa. 

Ilpórov uév oóv evoéfew và mwpós ro)s Ücovs, 
pa)  póvoy Üscov, dÀÀà kai Tos Ópkous éppiévov: 
éketvo  uév yàp Tfs TÓv Xpupárav eUzropias 
onjetov, roüro O€ vís TÓV Tpórrcov kaAokayaDtas 
TeKppuov. Tiua TO OauíÓviov dei pév, uoa 
0€ nerà Tíjs mÓÀews: oUr«) yàp Gó£fewg àpa. Te Tols 
Ücots Üvew xai rots vópow éupuévew. 

Toworos yiyvov mrepi ToUs yoveis, otovs àv ev£ato 
mepi geavrOv yevéoÜa, To)s ocavroÜ raíóas. 


— 


3 'l'his intention was not, so far as we know, carried out. 
* Cf. 'lheognis, 171 0eois eüxev, 0eotis éarw Em kpáros. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 11-14 


recount all his activities. On another occasion I 
shall set them forth in detail;^ for the present, 
however, I have produced a sample of the nature of 
Hipponicus, after whom you should pattern your life 
as after an ensample, regarding his conduct as your 
law, and striving to imitate and emulate your father's 
virtue ; for it were a shame, when painters represent 
the beautiful among animals, for children not to 
imitate the noble among their ancestors. Nay, you 
must consider that no athlete is so in duty bound to 
train against his competitors as are you to take 
thought how you may vie with your father in his 
ways of life. But it is not possible for the mind to 
be so disposcd unless one is fraught with many noble 
maxims ; for, as it is the nature of the body to be 
developed by appropriate exercises, it is the nature 
of the soul to be developed by moral precepts. 
Wherefore I shall endeavour to set before you con- 
cisely by what practices I think you can make the 
most progress toward virtue and win the highest 
repute in the eyes of all other men. 

First of all, then, show devotion to the gods," not 
merely by doing sacrifice, but also by keeping your 
vows; for the former is but evidence of a material 
prosperity, whereas the latter is proof of a noble 
character. Do honour to the divine power at all 
times, but especially on occasions of publie worship ; 
for thus you will have the reputation both of sacri- 
ficing to the gods and of abiding by the laws. 

Conduct yourself toward your parents as you 
would have your children conduct themselves toward 
Yom 


* [socrates anticipates the golden rule. Cf. Nicocles, 61; 
To Nicocles, 24, 38 ; Paneg. 81. 
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ISOCRATES 


"Aakev TÓV mepi TO oópa 'yvpnvactov p) TÀ 

mpós Tr" poxkqv aÀÀà TO. mpOs T? Dyiewav: rovrov 

[3] Ó.. àv émuróyows, e( Avyyous. TÓV. sróvow. érv. srovéty 
Ovvdp.evos. 

15 Mijre yéAcra mporeri) arépye, ire Aóyov pera 
Üpácovs dTo0éyov: TÓ pév yàp avoó«rov, rO 8é 
p.avucóv. 

^À «ovv aicypóv, raÜ0ra voe 0€ Aéyew 

xpóv, pale umBe My 

etvau kaÀóv. €Üi£e aeavróv «(vau p) akvÜporróv 
aAÀAÀdà oUvvovv: OV éketvo uév yàp a/0a8qs, Ou 8€ 
ToÜro  dpówuos  civau  O0few. — "yobD  uàAocrTa 
gGeavTÓ  Tpémew  Kkóopov, aioxyUvmv OwatocUvQv 
awcópoalrvqv: rovro: yàp àxaci Ooket. kparetoÜa. 
TO TÓV VemuTépov ?)0os. 

16 Mr8émore uajoev aloxpóv TOUGAaS Amie Axjoew: 

Kai yàp àv TOUS dÀÀovs Aá8ms, ceavTó  oweirjaes. 
To)s pev 0coos $ofo?, rovs 06 yoveis ripa, roUs 
06 díAovs aioxUvov, Toís Oc vóp.ous vei ov. 
Tàs 7O0ovàs Ürjpeve TÓS perá oóÉrs Tépius yap 
c)v TÓ kaAà pev dpLOTOV, &vev 0€ TOUTOU KküákuTov. 

5; EDAafló ràs 9uifloAás, xdv ievüeis Dow: oi yàp 
ToÀÀoi T)v pév àAwWÜeuav dyvoobot, wpós O6 T? 
Oó0fav dmopAémovow. &mavra Oókeu TOL» COS 

uova Acccov: kat yàp àv zrapavrko. kpUUms, 
UOT€pOv oQUrjaet. pora. 9 y eüóokuiot]s,. eL 
datvoto raóro p) TpárrOv, à Tois dots àv mrpár- 
ToUVOW ÉmwTUAQs. 

* Cf. Lord Chesterfield, Letters, 144: *' Frequent. and 
ovd is characteristic of folly and ill manners." 

* Apparently borrowed from 'lThales. See Diog. Laert. 
i. 36 éà» à rois dANots. érmiriuuer. abrol ui] ópQuev. |. Cf. 14 


and note. 
19 


TO DEMONICUS, 14-17 


Train your body, not by the exercises which 
conduce to strength, but by those which conduce 
to health. In this you will succeed if you cease 
your exertions while you still have energy to exert 
yourself. 

Be not fond of violent mirth, nor harbour pre- 
sumption of speech; for the one is folly, the other 
madness.? 

Whatever is shameful to do you must not consider 
it honourable even to mention. Accustom yourself 
to be, not of a stern, but of a thoughtful, mien ; for 
through the former you will be thought self-willed, 
through the latter, intelligent. Consider that no 
adornment so becomes you as modesty, justice, and 
self-control; for these are the virtues by which, as 
all men are agreed, the character of the young is held 
in restraint. 

Never hope to conceal any shameful thing which 
you have done; for even if you do conceal it from 
others, your own heart will know. 

Fear the gods, honour your parents, respect your 
friends, obey the laws. 

Pursue the enjoyments which are of good repute ; 
for pleasure attended by honour is the best thing in 
the world, but pleasure without honour is the worst.* 

Guard yourself against accusations, even if they 
are false; for the multitude are ignorant of the 
truth and look only to reputation. In all things 
resolve to act as though the whole world would see 
what you do; for even if you conceal your deeds 
for the moment, later you will be found out. But 
most of all will you have the respect of men, if you 
are seen to avoid doing things which you would 
blame others for doing.* 
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ISOCRATES 


'Eàv $s d$ onaÜ)5s, éce moAvuuaÜ9s. à pév 
émíoracau, raUra Ouuj)AaTTe vais peAérous, à O6 
p? peuáÜgkas, mpooÀápave rais émvwT os: 
Óuo&os yàp aicypov dkojcavra xpi1outov Aóyov 
p?) jaÜetv xai Oi8ójevóv 7v. àyaÜóv  mapà àv 
diAov qj) AaBeiv. karaváMoke cT?)v év TÀ io 
axoAjv eis Tov rÀv Aóycow duXgkoiav: otro yàp 
rà Toís GAÀAow xaÀemós eópquéva cvpuhcerat aoi 
19 paóccs pavÜdvew. Tyo0 rÀv dkovouárwov voAÀd 
TOÀÀÓ!v etvau xpuuárov kpetrro' TY jv yap 
Taxéws dmoAeimew Trà O6 mávra vOv xpóvov mapa- 
uévewv codía. yàp uóvov rÓv krqguárov aÜdvarov. 

A 


A L4 CQ /, ' A 
[6] ux) kavókve, jakpàv. ó80v sopeveoÜat pos ToUs 


/ 
Oi8áckew 7L Xxpjauiov émayyeMopévovs: ataxpov 
yàp ToUs j.év éjumrópous TrÀwabra. zreÀdyyy Óumepáv 
^ ^ / 
éveka, ToU mÀeic Tovwjca,. T)v jmüpxyovcav ovGtav, 
ToUg O6 vewrépovs p8é más karà yf wopetas 
^ L4 ^ ^ 
Ómopévew émi vrQ eXréw karaoríjcat. Ty» abrÓv 
Ó.dvotay. 
^ A / [4 / ^ A 
TÀ uév rpóm« y(yvov duonpoosyyopos, rà) Ó€ 
4 
Aóy« ebmpoonjyopos. ari 06 duÀompoonyopías uev 
r0 wpooócoveiy Tos dmavrÓvras, e)mpoamyoptas 
^ ^ $, 
66 TO Toig Aóyow a)rois olkeios évrvyyávew. 
e /, A! » M e ^ oé ^ »t / 
70écns uév Éye mpós dmavras, xpÀ 9€ rois DeArt- 
M ^ i] » ^ 
cTOig* oUTc) yàp Tois p.v o)k amexÜrs éaoet, Tols 
/ ^ M! 
66 dios yeváoew.  ràs évreUÉews jur) rovoÜ. mrukvas 
^ ^ A ^ ^ 
rois ajro(s, u98é pakpás mepi vOv abrÓv: mÀm- 
gor?) yàp àmrávrov. 
UE C, Ene de Hac L CMM C. cfc c End i... nier, 
* Sandys quotes from Ascham's Seholemaster : '* Isocrates 
did cause to be written at the entrie of his schole, in golden 
letters, this golden sentence, éàv 7s $wXouaÓ7s, &ey moNvuaO1s, 


which excellentlie said in Greek, is thus rudelie in English, 
* Jf thou lovest learning, thou shalt attayne to moch learning." » 
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TO DEMONICUS, 18-20 


If you love knowledge, you will be a master of 
knowledge.^ What you have come to know, pre- 
serve by exercise ; what you have not learned, seek 
to add to your knowledge ; for it is as reprehensible 
to hear a profitable saying and not grasp it as to be 
offered a good gift by one's friends and not accept 
it. Spend your leisure time in cultivating an ear 
attentive to discourse, for in this way you will find 
that you learn with ease what others have found 
out with difficulty. Believe that many precepts are 
better than much wealth; for wealth quickly fails 
us, but precepts abide through all time ; for wisdom 
alone of all possessions is imperishable. Do not 
hesitate to travel a long road * to those who profess 
to offer some useful instruction ; for it were a shame, 
when merchants cross vast seas in order to increase 
their store of wealth, that the young should not 
endure even journeys by land to improve their 
understanding. 

Be courteous in your manner, and cordial in your 
address. It is the part of courtesy to greet those 
whom you meet; and of cordiality to enter into 
friendly talk with them. Be pleasant to all, but 
cultivate the best ; thus you will avoid the dislike 
of the former and have the friendship of the latter. 
Avoid frequent conversations with the same persons, 
and long conversations on the same subject; for 
there is satiety in all things.^ 


, 


The words were in fact inscribed '' in golden letters " over 
the portal to Shrewsbury School. 
* Echoed unmistakably from Theog. 71-2: 
GAAà uer éc0XÓóv (ov. BovAeveo ToXAÀ uoyjaas 
kai uakpiv Toccív, Kopv', óóóv ékreMécas. 
* Cf. Homer, 7L. xiii. 636 rávrov uév kópos écrí ; Aristoph. 
Plut. 189 ràv uév yàp AXNov éorl rrávrwuv T Mo pori. 
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ISOCRATES 


21  [D'onvale o«avróv sróvow  ékovoiow, óOm«ws àv 
OUvy kai TOUS Gkoucious Ümopévew. D) àv 
kparétoÜa, civ ux aicXpóv, rovrov éykpáreiav 
Gaket mÁvTOV, kp OUS, opyfis, 790vfs, Abs. 
eae 0€ ToioÜTos, éàv képon pev elvai vopions Óv 
àv eüOokuuajoets dAAà, p? 96 àv eàmoprjaes, TÍj 
ó€ à opyfi rrapamyatas € €Xus Trpós TOUS áp.aprávovras 

e 
domep àv TpOS éavrÓv .ápaprávovra kai TOUS 
GAAÀous éyew à£iooetas, év OC mois Tepmvois, éàv 
aicxpóv v7oAáfms Tv uév olkerüv àpyew Tots Ó. 
79ovais OovÀe/vew, év O6 Totis movnpois, éàv cTàs 
TOv GÀÀ«v àrvx(as émiDAémps kai abrOv cs üv- 
Üpwros àv vropuvy)okmns. 

22  MàAov T5üpev Tàs TÀv Aóycv 7T) 7às TÀVv xpnpá- 
TOV TaGpakaraÜvkas: 6ct yap To)s dyaÜo)s àvópas 
Tpómov Opkov mwrTÓTeépov $aiveota, mrapexop.évous. 
mpoojkew jjyo0 Tos Tovwpois ámaréiv, domep 
Toís xprjorois muTevew. Tepi TÓV ámopprjrav 
pev Aéye, mA € éàv Opyoteos cvi.óépn Tàs mrpáeus 
guonoÜa. got Te TÓ Aéyovrt KüKelvots  TOÍS 

23 akoUovow.  OÓpkov émwaxróv TpocOéyov Oià vo 
Tpodácew, 7) aeavróv a/rías aioxpüs àroÀvov, T 
$Otovs ék jLeyáAcv kwOÜvcov O.accoUov. €veka 0€ 
XPaTtM qumoévo. Üedv ópóoys, pi pu9' àv eDopceiv 

l7] uéAAgs* 9ó£ews yàp Toís pév émwopketv, Toig ÓOé€ 
VER GEN ION éyew. 

24 Mmóéva. (Àov zrotof), Tpiv àv e£erdays TrÓs 
Kéypurav Trois mpórepov dí(Aow: &Xmie yàp a)rOv 


9 So also Democritus, Stobaeus, Flor. xxix. 63. 

? 'The Greek ideal of freedom through self-control. See 
Socrates in Xen. Mem. iv. 5. Cf. To Nicocles, 29. 

€ Cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 6. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 21-24 


Train yourself in self-imposed toils, that you may 
be able to endure those which others impose upon 
you.^  Practise self-control in all the things by 
which it is shameful for the soul to be controlled,^ 
namely, gain, temper, pleasure, and pain. You will 
attain such self-control if you regard as gainful those 
things which will increase your reputation and not 
those which will increase your wealth ; if you manage 
your temper towards those who offend against you 
as you would expect others to do if you offended 
against them ; if you govern your pleasures on the 
principle that it is shameful to rule over one's ser- 
vants and yet be a slave to one's desires ; and if, 
when you are in trouble, you contemplate the mis- 
fortunes of others and remind yourself that you are 
human. 

Guard more faithfully the secret which is confided 
to you than the money which is entrusted to your 
care ; for good men ought to show that they hold their 
honour more trustworthy than an oath. Consider that 
you owe it to yourself no less to mistrust bad men 
than to put your trust in the good. On matters which 
you would keep secret, speak to no one save when 
it is equally expedient for you who speak and for 
those who hear that the facts should not be pub- 
lished. Never allow yourself to be put under oath 
save for one of two reasons—in order to clear yourself 
of disgraceful charges or to save your friends from 
great dangers. In matters of money, swear by none 
of the gods, not even when you intend to swear a 
true oath; for you will be suspected on the one 
hand of perjury, on the other of greed. 

Make no man your friend before inquiring how he 
has used his former friends;^ for you must expect 
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ISOCRATES 


kai Trepi ge yevéo0at rovrov, olos kai mepi 
ékeLvous yéyove. Bpa8éws pev $Oos ytyvov, .yevó- 
pevos Oé mreupà) Ouaguévew * Ójioics 'yàüp aicxpov 
p9éva $ov €Xetv kai Tr'0ÀÀoUs éraípovs peraÀ- 
Aereo». pre pner PAdfins qeupó) TÓV $íA cV, 
por &meupos eivai TÓV éraipov 0£Ae. cobro 9€ 
mroujoeus, cav p) Deóp.evos TÓ SeioÜat mpoomof. 

25 mepi TÀv pràv es amoppirov avakowo p?) 
TUXOV je yap oU€v BAafhjces, TUXOV óé páAXov 
QUTÓV TÓv Tpórov émuoijoet. Soktp.aCe TOUS 
$Oovs € ék T€ TS "epi TÓV Btov órvxias kai Tfjs € 
TOLS kwOUvots Kowcvias* TÓ p.€v yàp. Xpvatov év 
TÓ vvpi BacaviLopiev, ToUs € $Utovs ev rais aTU- 
xia4s Ouayvyvoyokopiev. OUTOS pura. xpxjoet Trois 
diAow, éàv p?) vpoouévns Tàs Tap éketvcov 9erj- 
ces, àÀX aorendyyeAros giros év TOlS kaLpots 

26 BonÜOTis. óptoGeos aloxpóv etvat vópabe TÓÀV €xÜpiw 
vuota. TOÁS Ko.orrotous KQi TÓÀV iov "yrráo0a. 
rais eoepyeotaus. dmoOexov TÓV éraipowv gm 
póvov TOUS eni TOÍS KQKOlS Svoxepaivovras, aAAa 
kai TOUS émi rois aya ots p?) dÜovoOvras: moAol 
yàp àrvxyobc. jév Totis diÀows avváxÜovrau, KaAÀds 
àé mpárTovo. $Uovobo:. TÓV dmóvrcv diAcv 
népvnao mpos ToUg capóvras, iva Ookfs pm9é 
ToUTOV dTÓóvrov OÀvyopeiw. 


* Of. Solon, quoted in Diog. Laert. i. 60: 
$íXovs ui) TaxD kr * oüs Ó' àv kr5)sy 
pij ámoóokipafe. 
» For both the figure and the sentiment cf. Theog. 415. 


* 'The ** get even " standard of honour in popular thought. 
Cf. Theognis, 869-72: 


Év uoi Érevra. Téco00 pévyas obpavós epos UmepOev 
XáAkeos, ávÜpomrov Oeiua xapavyevéov, 
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TO DEMONICUS, 24-26 


him to treat you as he has treated them. Be slow ? 
to give your friendship, but when you have given it, 
strive to make it lasting ; for it is as reprehensible 
to make many changes in one's associates as to have 
no friend at all. Neither test your friends to your 
own injury nor be willing to forgo a test of your 
companions. You can manage this if you pretend 
to be in want when really you lack nothing. Confide 
in them about matters which require no secrecy as 
if they were secrets; for if you fail you will not 
injure yourself, and if you succeed you will have a 
better knowledge of their character. Prove your 
friends by means of the misfortunes of life and of 
their fellowship in your perils ; for as we try gold in 
the fire, so we come to know our friends when we 
are in misfortune.^ You will best serve your friends 
if you do not wait for them to ask your help, but go 
of your own accord at the crucial moment to lend 
them aid. Consider it equally disgraceful to be out- 
done by your enemies in doing injury and to be 
surpassed by your friends in doing kindness.^ Admit 
to your companionship, not those alone who show 
distress at your reverses, but those also who show no 
envy at your good fortune ; for there are many who 
sympathize with their friends in adversity, but envy 
them in prosperity.^ Mention your absent friends 
to those who are with you, so that they may think 
you do not forget them, in their turn, when they are 
absent. | 


€i ji] évyo Totcw uéy. émrapkéaw ol ue duXobDauw, 
Trois ÓÜ éxÜpois ávíg kal uéyoa Tiu Éaopat. 
Even Socrates reflects this standard in Xenophon, Mem. ii. 
6.35. Not so Socrates in Plato : see Ptepublic, 335 A. 
4 See Socrates' analysis of envy in Xenophon, Mem. iii. 9. 8. 
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27  Eivo. BovAov Trà cepi Tiv écÜfjra $uAókaAos, 
aAÀÀ& py) kaÀÀexmioTHs. €oTw 8€ $uokáAov pev TÓ 
peyaAorperes, kaAÀorriaroü 06 TO mepiepyov. 

"Aydma TÓv Übrapyóvrov dya0Àv po T5v Ümep- 
BéAMovoav krfjow óAAá. T)v jeTpiav àróÀavow. 
karadpóvet TÓV mepi TOV mAobrov omovóaLóvrav 
pév, xpijaÜau. 8é cots Ürrdpyovat m OvvajLévov 

[8] rapazAnjotov yàp ol TOLOÜTOL máoXovauw, dorep d dv 
e TUS UTTTTOV krjoaTo kaAóv KaKás Urmeiew 

28 émuaTájuevos. Teu) TÓv TÀoÜrov Xpijp.aro. kai 
kTijLoa. karackevábíew. eoru 0€ xprüLara pev 
TOS dr0Aa)ew émwrrapévois k«TrrLera O6 rois 
krácÜa, Dvvapiévois. TüLQ T7V Ürdpxovcav oUoíay 
Ovotv é€vekev, Tob Te Ümuiav peydAqv ékricat 
OvvaoÜa, kai TOÜ dA « orovu0aíQ OvoTrvyobvrt 
Bonf&oca- TpOsg O€ TÓV dv Btov u8ev vrepDaÀ- 
AóvT«s aAA perpicus a)TTv Gyàma. 

29  àépye pév rà sapóvra, GX»mret o TÀ .BeArtco. 

Mv cu. dopàv Ovei&iams* kow?) yàp 9) TX 
KaL TO uéÀAÀov aópormov. 

To?s àyaÜo)s c zroteu KaAos yàp 0ca.vpos map 
ávàpi o0 vOal Xápis óoeuopévr. TOUS KaKoUs 
€Ü TOLÓV ópioua meia Toís Tàs aAAorpías kóvas 
ovriLovoiv* ékeival ve yàp ToUs OiDóvras dcomep 
ToUs TvXÓvras ÜÓAakro0cw, oi Te kakKoi ToUs ce- 
AoÜvras corep roUs DAdmrovras a8ucobot. 

30  Miocew ro?s koAakeUovras corep Tovs éfamaTóv- 
Tas: àp.jórepor yàp mriorevuÜévres ros mwreUoav- 
Tas dOucoÜcw. éày dmoOéyn TOv diÀov ToUs «pos 

? 'The same cynicism is expressed in Theognis, 105-106; 


óeuXoUs eb ÉpOovrt uaratorárg xápis éariv * 
lcov kal aeipew Tóvrov àAós ToMÍjs. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 27-30 


In matters of dress, resolve to be a man of taste, 
but not a fop. The man of taste is marked by 
elegance, the fop by excess. 

Set not your heart on the excessive acquisition of 
goods, but on a moderate enjoyment of what you 
have. Despise those who strain after riches, but are 
not able to use what they have; they are in like 
case with a man who, being but a wretched horse- 
man, gets him a fine mount. "Try to make of money 
a thing to use as well as to possess ; itis a thing of 
use to those who understand how to enjoy it, and 
a mere possession to those who are able only to 
acquire it. Prize the substance you have for two 
reasons—that you may have the means to meet a 
heavy loss and that you may go to the aid of a 
worthy friend when he is in distress ; but for your 
life in general, cherish your possessions not in excess 
but in moderation. 

Be content with your present lot, but seek a better 
one. 

Taunt no man with his misfortune ; for fate is 
common to all and the future is a thing unseen. 

Bestow your favours on the good; for a goodly 
treasury is a store of gratitude laid up in the heart 
of an honest man. If you benefit bad men, you will 
have the same reward as those who feed stray dogs ; 
for these snarl alike at those who give them food 
and at the passing stranger; and just so base men 
wrong alike those who help and those who harm 
them. 

Abhor flatterers as you would deceivers; for 
both, if trusted, injure those who trust them. If 
you admit to your friendship men who seek your 
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TO $avAórarov xapiLonévovs, oUy ééew ev rÀ fio 
ToUs Tos TO BéXrioTov dmexÜavouévovs. 

l'éyvov «pos ro)s zÀgotdtovras ópugrucós, àAAá 
M?) ceuvós: TÓv uév yàp rÓÀv UmepomTucOv Óykov 
póÀs àv ot Go0Àot kaprepijoeuav, rov 8€ TÓÀv Oyu- 

31 Àyrucóv rpózov dzavres 18éos Dmoóépovow. Oju- 
Ayrwos O' éoev py) OUoepis Qv uq806 Bvodpeoros 
p59é pos Távras diAóvukos, pq06 mTpós vràs TÓw 
zÀnowlóvrov Opyàs Tpaxécs azavrÓv, nq àv 
a0iws opyiópevou rvyxáve)ow, àÀM. Üvpuovuévows 
pév aUTO(s eUkcv, seravupévow 0€ Tíüs Opyüs émi- 
zAÀyrrwov: uuóé vapà Tà yeAoía omovOdLov, unàé 
zapà Tà o7ovOata Tois yeAÀotows xaípov (ró yàp 
&kaupov vavraxyoÜ Avmgpóv): pw«96 às xdápvras 
GxaptoTcs xapuópevos, ozep vráaxovauw oi rroAot, 
Towo0vres uév, àn0ds Oé rois díAowg ÜmovpyoOvres: 

[9] 198€ duAatcrios ev, Bap9 yàp, wu9€ duAervruimriüs, 
zapo£vvrukÓv. yáp. 

32  MáàXwora uév evAafo0 ràs év rois móTow owov- 
cias: éàv Oé voTé cov avjméoy ka«pós, é£avíoraao 
mpó uéÜns. órav yàp OÓ voüs $70 oivov OudóÜapf, 
TGUTÓ TüOXc. TOls dpp.aou, To(s TOUS TviÓXoUs dzo- 
BaAobow: éketvà 7e yàp àrákrwos déperau Óuap- 
Tóvra. TÓV eÜÜvvoUvrov, 7) T€ ivy?) 100Aà. aÓdM era 
OuaÜapetons Tíjs Ovavoias. 

'AÜdvara pév $póve TQ peyaMÓyvxos eivai, 

* For drinking-parties in Athens see Isocrates! picture in 
Antid. 286-1. 

* 'Theognis gives the same advice, 484 ff. 


* 'This recalls the figure of the charioteer and the two 
99 


TO DEMONICUS, 30-32 


favour for the lowest ends, your life will be lacking 
in friends who will risk your displeasure for the 
highest good. 

Be affable in your relations with those who approach 
you, and never haughty; for the pride of the 
arrogant even slaves can hardly endure, whereas 
when men are affable all are glad to bear with their 
ways. But to be affable, you must not be quarrel- 
some, nor hard to please, nor always determined to 
have your way ; you must not oppose harshly the 
angry moods of your associates, even if they happen to 
be angry without reason, but rather give way to them 
when they are in the heat of passion and rebuke 
them when their anger has cooled ; you must avoid 
being serious when the occasion is one for mirth, or 
taking pleasure in mirth when the occasion is serious 
(for what is unseasonable is always offensive); you 
must not bestow your favours ungraciously as do the 
majority who, when they must oblige their friends, 
do it offensively ; and you must not be given to 
fault-finding, which is irksome, nor be censorious, 
which is exasperating. 

If possible avoid drinking-parties altogether," but 
if ever occasion arises when you must be present, 
rise and take your leave before you become in- 
toxicated ; 5 for when the mind is impaired by wine 
it is like chariots which have lost their drivers ; for 
just as these plunge along in wild disorder when they 
miss the hands which should guide them, so the soul 
stumbles again and again when the intellect is 
impaired.* 

Cultivate the thoughts of an immortal by being 


horses in Plato, Phaedr. 947 4, Bn, c. "There is an exact 
parallel in Libanius, xii. 40. 
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* 4 ^ H ^ e / 3 
Üvyrrá. 0é T oupnuérpos TÓv Ümapxyóvrov dmo- 
Aavew. 

€ ^ A L4 / -^ , 1 7 

Hyo 71v ma40eiav ToooUTq ietLov àyaO0v etvat 
Tfj àzmaióevotas, óo« Tà Lévy GÀÀa. noxOnpà mávres 
KepOatvovres Tpárrovot, avr» 0e nóvn kai mrpoa- 

7 7T ^ 
eCupUose ToUs Éxovras: moAÀdkus ydp, Óv Tois 
Aóyotws éAvmoav, rovrov Tois épyows T))v Tucopíav 
éOocav. 

Os c v BovÀg movíjoacÜa. diAovs, dyaUóv 7i Aeye 
epi arÓy mpos TOUS GmayyéAAovras: àpx* yàp 
duALas puév émouvos, exÜpas àé Wóyos. 

BovAevópevos sapa8etypara, rovoU và mrapeAqÀv- 
Üóra TÓv peÀÀóvrow: TO yàp à$avés é« ToU $a- 
vepoü Tax(oTqv €xev T)v  Ouàyvo tw. | BovAevov 

M L4 ? / oé / 4 6ó 
pév fpaOéws, émvréAev 06 Tayéws và Oófavra. 
1)yoÀ kpdmtocov etvac apa. uév TÓv Üedv evrvyiav, 
zapà 6' 9uÀv a)rÀv c)fovMav. epi Gv àv 

5 / Ld / / A^ 4 
aioxvvy zappnouicacoÜ0a,, BovÀAn Oé rvov Tv diÀcv 
dvakowcoaoÜ0at, xpÀ Tois Aóyow «cs epi. àÀMo- 
Tpiov ToÜ Tpaypuaros: oUTc yàp TT7V ékeivov T€ 
yvàow aiajoes, Kai geavrÓv o) koraQavi] TOouj- 
Gets.  ÓTQV orrép ccavroó Lies Twi GuuBoUAc« 
xpfjoUas, GKÓTI€L TIpÓYTOV más TÀ cavroü Otpknaev: 
0 yàp kakós OuavonÜeis epi TÓv oikeicv oDOérrore 
KaÀ&s fovAeUoerar Trepi Tv àAMorpicv. ovro 9 
^ / 7 / » M 
dv pdÀwora BovAeveo0a,  mapofvvÜeiqs, «i às 

A A $ LI ? 4 5 , 1 
cupdopàs Tràs ék Tíjs apovAas émiAéjeuas: kai 


970. 9; 
? 'The translation of this perplexing sentence takes a7» 
to refer to ámaióevota, following Sandys. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 32-35 


lofty of soul, but of a mortal by enjoying in due 
measure the good things which you possess.? 

Consider culture to be a good so far superior to 
the lack of culture that while in general everyone 
derives gain from the practice of vice, boorishness ^ 
is the one vice which actually penalizes its possessors ; 
for the latter are often punished in deed for the 
offences they give by their words. 

When you desire to make a friend of anyone, say 
good things about him to those who are wont to re- 
port them ; for praise is the foundation of friendship, 
as blame is that of enmity. 

In your deliberations, let the past be an exemplar 
for the future ;^ for the unknown may be soonest 
discerned by reference to the known. Be slow in 
deliberation, but be prompt to carry out your re- 
solves. Consider that as the best thing which we 
have from the gods is good fortune, so the best 
thing which we have in ourselves is good judgement. 
When there is anything of which you are ashamed 
to speak openly, but about which you wish to confer 
with some of your friends, speak as though it were 
another's affair; thus you will get at their opinion, 
and will not betray your own case. Whenever you 
purpose to consult with any one about your affairs, 
first observe how he has managed his own ; for he 
who has shown poor judgement in conducting his 
own business will never give wise counsel about the 
business of others. The greatest incentive you can 
have to deliberation is to observe the misfortunes 
which spring from the lack of it; for we pay the 


* Cf. To Nicocles, 35. 
4 'he same idea is attributed to Cleobulus, Stob. Flor. 
iii. 31 rà á$av1j rots $avepois rekualpov. 
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yàp Tijes Dyteias TÀeLoTqv émWiéAeuav €xopev, ÓTav 
Tüs Àsmas Tàs €k Tí àppworias avauvmoÜOpev. 
[10]36 Mio? và r&v BaoetuMéov 7109 kai Ote rà. éke- 
vov émvróeUpara: Oó£ew yàp aDroUs amoOéyeo0a, 
Kai GquÀoOv, «core cov cuppjoera, vapá T€ TÓ 
TÀXÜe. n&ÀÀAov e)Ookwuetv kai Tv wap! éketvov 
eUvo.av BeBaiorépav éxew.  meiÜov pév kai Tots 
vópots Tois O70 TÓVv DaociAéwv kewiévows, (aXvpó- 
TOTOV pévrou  vópov Qyob TOv éketvov Tpómrov. 
coTep yàp TOV €v ónpokparta. zroAvrevópevoy TO 
zÀíjÜos 8et Üeparresew, OUTO) kai TÓV €v povapyíq. 
karoucoÜvra TOv Baotéa pocket Üavuácew. 

37 Eis apxTv kaTaoraDeis pev XpÓ movnpd TpÓs 
Tàs. Ow woes Qv yàp àv éketvos ápápry, goi Tüs 
a(rías dvaÜXcovow.  ék TÓv kowdv émueAeuv 
àmaAMrrov m mrAovatdyrepos aAA' evOo&órepos : 
ToÀÀÓv yàp xpupáTov kpeirrowv  Ó apà ToD 
TÀ/Üovs émauvos. 

M38evi "rov)pà mpáypo ire mapíarago pare 
c'wvryyópet: ófews yàp kat aros Toiabra TpüTTeww, 
oid, sep ày TOlS GÀÀots TrpáTTOovaGt BonÜfis. 

38  llapaokeVa£e acavróv sÀeovekretv uev óvaoÜ0a, 
dvéyov Óé TO ioov €xcv, iva Ookfs opéyeaÜa. ijs 
OucatogUvns p» Ov aoÜéveuav àÀÀa Ov. Émweckeiuav. 
p.&ÀAov dsroOéyov Oukatav vevíav 1) vrÀoÜrov dOwov: 
TOCOUTQ yàp kpeirrov OuatoaUvy xpnjdTcov, óa0q 
Trà pév LóÀvras uóvov co$eÀet, rÓ Ó€ kai TeÀev- 
T/caci. Oó0fav «apackevàleu «üketvov jév Tois 
daVAois uéreari, ToUrov 0€ rois uoxyÜnpois aÓUvarov 

l rà 66 or rà 66 T' : 5$ 66 vulg. 


4 [socrates' defence of his advice to the young Nicocles 
in Antid. 70 applies here. See To JNécocles, introd. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 35-38 


closest attention to our health when we recall the 
pains which spring from disease. 

Pattern after the character of kings, and follow 
closely their ways. For you will thus be thought to 
approve them and emulate them, and as a result 
you will have greater esteem in the eyes of the 
multitude and a surer hold on the favour of royalty. 
Obey the laws which have been laid down by kings, 
but consider their manner of life your highest law. 
For just as one who is a citizen in a democracy must 
pay court to the multitude, so also one who lives 
under a monarchy should revere the king.? 

When you are placed in authority, do not employ 
any unworthy person in your administration ; for 
people will blame you for any mistakes which he may 
make. Retire from your publie trusts, not more 
wealthy, but more highly esteemed ; for the praise 
of a people is better than many possessions. 

Never support or defend a bad cause, for people 
will suspect that you yourself do the things which 
you aid others in doing. 

Put yourself in a position in which you have the 
power to take advantage, but refrain when you have 
your fair share, so that men may think that you 
strive for justice, not from weakness, but from a 
sense of equity. Prefer honest poverty to unjust 
wealth ;* for justice is better than riches in that 
riches profit us only while we live, while justice 
provides us glory even after we are dead, and while 
riches are shared by bad men, justice is a thing in 

^ Cf. Theognis, 145-8: 

BoíXeo 0' ebaeBécv óNCyois oiv xprjuasiww. olketv 
7] TXovreiv, áóikes xpmnuára Tacáuevos. 
éy 06 Oikaionóvg cvANjBÓgv mTGc' perf éarw, 
Ts 0Éé T ávip á'ya06s, Kóprve, Oikouos éav. 
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39 ueraAaBetv. pm89éva L5Aov rÀv é£ aóucas kepOaa- 
vóvrov, dÀÀAà uGAAov dsoOéyov ToUs uerà Owato- 
asvgs ÜnjuÜévras: oi yàp Oucatov rv aOikov el 
puj9év  dAÀÀo mAÀeovekroÜow, QÀÀ oiv éXmiow ye 
aTovóaíaus Ürepéxyovaw. 

40 [ávrow puév émuseAo0 TÓv mept TOv Biov, u&A- 
ora 0é r$v cavroÜü $póvgow dokew uéywrov yàp 
cv éAaxior«q voüs ayaÜ0s év avÜpomov ocopart. 

[ll] eÓÀ TQ jév odcpare elvau duÀómovos, Tfj O€ 
Jvyfj duAócodos, iva TÀ pév émvreAeiy OUvy và 
Oófavra, rjj 0€ mpoopáv éwíory và ovpudjépovra. 

41 Iláv Ó v. àv uéÀÀAgs épetv, mpórepov émwkómet 

Tfj yvàjgp: ToAÀois yàp 7| yAÀrra mporpéxek Tíjs 

uavo(as. Uo sow kawo)s ToÜ Aéyew, v] vepi 
dv oloÜa cads, ) mepi Gv dvaykatov eumeiv. €v 
ToUTrois yàp jióvows Ó Aóyos Tíjs avyfjs kpeirTCV, 
éy 86 Trois dÀAow djewov ovyáv 7) Méyew. 

49. NópaLe. uqàév. elvav rÀv. àvÜpormrivov | BéBouov: 
oUrw yàp o)r e)rvxOv €oek mepuxapi]s ovre Óvo- 
rvxÓv mepiÀvmos. xaípe pv émi rois ovy aivovat 





4 Cf. To Nicocles, 32 ; Theognis, 315-18: 


TO0ÀÀoL ro. TXovroÜct kakol, d'ya0ol 0é mévovra* 
àAX' quets Toíro:s o). Ouaueujóue0a 

rijs áperfjs TOv mXoÜrov, émel rÓ piv EymeOov aei, 
xpüuara 0 ávOpómwv üXXore áAXos. &xet. 

* This suggests the noble passage on just living in 
Isocrates! Peace, 34. Cf. Paneg. 28 and note. Life beyond 
this life is a '* hope " in Isocrates ; what he is sure of is 
the immortality of fame. See Phil. 134. 

* From Periander. SeeStob. Flor.iii. 56: Ilepíavópos épw- 
r90cls, Ti uévywrov év éXaxloro, elme, $péves d'yaÜai év ouai 
ávOporov. 

4 From Chilo. See Diog. Laert. i. 70: 7) yAoccá cov ui) 
mporpexéro ToU vob. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 39-42 


which the wicked can have no part^ | Never emulate 
those who seek to gain by injustice, but cleave rather 
to those who have suffered loss in the cause of 
justice ; for if the just have no other advantage over 
the unjust, at any rate they surpass them in their 
high hopes.5 

Give careful heed to all that concerns your life, 
but above all train your own intellect; for the 
greatest thing in the smallest compass is a sound 
mind in a human body. Strive with your body to 
be a lover of toil, and with your soul to be a lover 
of wisdom, in order that with the one you may 
have the strength to carry out your resolves, and 
with the other the intelligence to foresee what is for 
your good. 

Always when you are about to say anything, first 
weigh it in your mind ; for with many the tongue 
outruns the thought./ Let there be but two occa- 
sions for speech—when the subject is one which you 
thoroughly know and when it is one on which you 
are compelled to speak. On these occasions alone 
is speech better than silence; on all others, it is 
better to be silent than to speak. 

Consider that nothing in human life is stable ;* 
for then you will not exult overmuch in prosperity, 
nor grieve overmuch in adversity./ Rejoice over the 


* Cf. 29 ; Theognis, 585. 
* Cf. To Nicocles, 39; Panath. 30; 'Theognis, 591 ff. : 


TONMG» xp, Trà Ou9o0ci. 0col Üvgrotet Bporotoiv, 
pniles 06 dépew áudQorépev TrÓ Máxos, 

würe kakotaw daQvra Mv péva, wír' dya0oiciw 
repoOévT! é£amivgs, mpiv réNos áxpov iOciv. 


and Kipling: ''If you can meet with triumph and disaster 
and treat these two impostors just the same." 
20 


ISOCRATES 


TÀv dyaÜdv, Avmoó Oé uerpios émi Tols yvyvo- 
uévows 7Àv kakÓv, yiyvov 06 rois dAAows jm. év 
érépow dv kardOqAos: dromov yàp TT uév ovoiav 
éy TaÍgs oikidus dmokpómrew, T?)v Oé Ouvouav 
Qavepàv éyovra mepvrarétv. 

43. M&AXov eDAaflo0 iióyov 7) kivOvvov: 8et yàp etvat 
dofepàv rois uév $a/Aow Trüv ToU Diov vreAevriyv, 
Toig 86 omovOa(ow T7)v év vÀ 0v aOofíav.  uá- 
Aura. uev. sreipó) Uv karà T? àaóáAeuay: éày. O€ 
voré cov. cuu kwOvve/vew, Lxreu Tov ék ToO 
voÀéuov o«wT5Qpiav juerà kaÀfs 9Oóf£qs, aAAÀà gu 
ner! oioypás dnjugs: TO uév yàp reAevríjoa máv- 
Tav Y) mempojév karékpwe, 70 0é kaAÓs Gmo- 
Üavet» iOvov Tois o"rovOaious dmréveusev. 

44 Kai ur Üavpáogs eb vwoÀÀà vv eipnuévowv ov 
mpéme. gov Tpós T)v vOv mapoücar TÀucav. o)0é 

A * A ^ / ? A / M ^ 
yàp épé rotro OuAaÜev: QAÀà mpoeAóumv Ou. Tíjs 
ajTjs mpoypare(as dpa ToÜ Te «apóvros piov 
cvuBovAav éfeveykétv kai roUÜ uéMovros xpóvov 
mapáyyeÀua karaÀuwrétv.  T?v  Mév yàp ToUrav 
xpetav pq8iws ci&oew, rOv O6 uer! evvotas oüup- 
BovAevovra xyaAemós eópQoew. Omcws oÜv UT) map 
érépov rà Aovrà L«rfs, QÀÀ  évreüÜev cep ék 
rapuetov mpoóépys, qujügv Oetv unuBüév mapaAretv 
dv éyw« cov cuufovAevew. 

45  [IoAMjv 8" dv vois Üeots xdpw oxotv, et p, 
O.adprouus ríjs 8ó£ms Tjs €x«v «epi coU rvyxávo. 
[12] TOv uév yàp dAMwov To)s mÀetorovs epwyoopev, 
domep TÀv owvricw ois T0toTow j.&AÀov 7) Tois 
Óy.ewoTdrous xaípovras, ovre kai TÓÀw iov 
Tois cwefauaprávovau. "A«gowálovras, GAÀ ov 

9 Cf. 'Theognis, 1162. * Cf. To Nicocles, 13. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 42-45 


good things which come to you, but grieve in modera- 
tion over the evils which befall you, and in either case 
donot expose your heart to others ;? for it werestrange 
to hide away one's treasure in the house, and yet 
walk about laying bare one's feelings to the world. 

Be more careful in guarding against censure than 
against danger; for the wicked may well dread the 
end of life, but good men should dread ignominy 
during life. Strive by all means to live in security, 
but if ever it falls to your lot to face the dangers of 
battle, seek to preserve your life, but with honour 
and not with disgrace; for death is the sentence 
which fate has passed on all mankind, but to die 
nobly is the special honour which nature has reserved 
for the good. 

Do not be surprised that many things which I 
have said do not apply to you at your present age. 
For I also have not overlooked this fact, but I have 
deliberately chosen to employ this one treatise, not 
only to convey to you advice for your life now, but 
also to leave with you precepts for the years to 
come ; for you will then readily perceive the applica- 
tion of my precepts, but you will not easily find a 
man who will give you friendly counsel. In order, 
therefore, that you may not seek the rest from 
another source, but that you may draw from this as 
from a treasure-house, I thought that I ought not 
to omit any of the counsels which I have to give you. 

And I shall be most grateful to the gods if I am 
not disappointed in the opinion which I have of you. 
For, while we find that the great majority of other 
men seek the society of those friends who join them 
in their follies and not of those who admonish them, 
just as they prefer the most pleasant to the most 
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TOis vovÜerobot. cé àé vopiLo) TOUVavTLOV TOUTGV 
€yvoKévat, Tekjnpliao Xpdopevos Tí mepi Tv 
GAAqv mraióeíay $uomovía. TOV yàp aoTrO Tà 
BéArvora — mpárrew | émvrárrovra,  robrov  eixos 
Kai TÓVv dÀÀov To); émi Tv dper?v mapa- 

46 xaÀoüvras doOéyeocÜa..  nuáMora O' àv map- 
o£vvÜeiqs ópéyeoÜau rv kaÀÓOv épywov, et. kara- 
páÜows Or. kai Tàs TO00vàs ék Tobrov puáAocra 
yvqsios €éxopev. é€v uév yàp rÀ poÜuuetv kal Tàs 
TÀQouovàs dyamüv e0Ü)s ai Abra mais TOovats 
caGpaTemyagi. TO Oé mepi Tr" üperyv duAomovetv 
«ai owdopóvos Tóv abro0 Díov oikovouetvy dei Ts 
Tépews | eiMpwets kai BeBavorépas | dmroóiQoav 

47 kaket uév mpórepov T)00évres varepov éAvmjünpev, 
évraüÜa O6 uerü Tàs Mas ràs vOovàs Éxopev. 
€v ác OÓé To(s €pyows o)x oUTco Tíjs dpyfüjs nvQ- 
poveUopev, cs Tíjs TeÀevríüjs atoÜnow Aaguávopev: 
TÀ yàp vÀetora TÓv epi TÓv Diov o) Ov abrà 
TÀ Tpáypora ToiÜuev, dÀÀà TÀv dzofouwvóvrov 
€vekev Ouazrovobuev. 

48  'E»Üvuo0 Ó' Ov. Tois uév $a/Aow évOÉyeras rà 
TvyOvra T7pdTTew: eUÜ)s yàp ToU íou roua/Twqv 
memora, Tv UmóÜeow: Trois Oé omovóa(ow oUx 
olóvre Tiíjs dperíjs djueÀetv Owà TÓ soAAo)s éyew 
TOUS émwmTAWTTOVTGas.  TüvTes yàp pacoboiw  oUxX 
ovrc ToUs éÉfapnaprávovras «s ToUs émwewels év 
d»javras «elvai, p9óév Oé TÓV TvyOÓvrov  ua- 

49 Óépovras, eikórcs: Orov yàp rovs TQ Aóyc pnóvov 
jevóopévous. amoOokwidlopev, 7?) ToU ye robs TrÓ 
Pi avri éAarrovuévous o) da/Aous «tva. dijoo- 
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TO DEMONICUS, 45-49 


wholesome food," you, I think, are minded other- 
wise, as I judge from the industry you display in 
your general education. For when one sets for 
himself the highest standard of conduct, it is probable 
that in his relation to others he will approve only 
of those who exhort him to virtue. But most of all 
would you be spurred on to strive for noble deeds if 
you should realize that it is from them most of all 
that we also derive pleasure in the true sense. For 
while the result of indolence and love of surfeit is 
that pain follows on the heels of pleasure, on the 
other hand, devoted toil in the pursuit of virtue, and 
self-control in the ordering of one's life always yield 
delights that are pure and more abiding. In the 
former case we experience pain following upon 
pleasure, in the latter we enjoy pleasure after pain. 
In all our tasks we are not so much mindful of the 
beginning as we are sensible of the end ; for we do 
most things in life not for themselves ; it is rather 
for the sake of what results from them that we carry 
on our labours. 

Bear in mind that while the base may be pardoned 
for acting without principle, since it is on such a 
foundation that from the first their lives have 
been built, yet the good may not neglect virtue 
without subjecting themselves to rebukes from many 
quarters; for all men despise less those who do 
wrong than those who have claimed to be respect- 
able and yet are in fact no better than the common 
run; and rightly, too, for when we condemn those 
who deceive us in words alone, how, pray, can we 
deny the baseness of those who in their whole lives 


« Cf. To Nicocles, 42-45. 
^ Cf. 16 ; Plato, Phaedo, 60 n. 
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pev; Owaiws 0. àv rovs TotoUTovs UroAápowusev 
Hj Hóvov eis aUTOUS ápaprávew, dÀÀà kai TÍs 
TÜY"s eivai mpobóras 7) pev yàp adroís xpipara 
«ai Oó£av kai $iAous éveyeipugev, ot O€ adás 
avroUs dva£iovus Tij; Umwapyovons  eX0ouiovias 
Karéorncav. 

50 Ei 0€ 8et Üvqróv óvra rfjs TOv ÜcGv oroxyácac0a. 

[13] GQravotas, 1?)yoüpat kdkeivous éri Trois oikevordrous 
udÀwra OnÀGOca. zs €xyovot mpOs ToUs avUAovs 
kai ToUs omovOatous TrÀv àvÜpowmev. Ze)s yàp 
'HpakAéa kai TávraAov yevw5oas, cs ot pó0ot 
Aéyovow kai mávres moTeUovo,, TOv uév Ou TTqv 
dper)v dáÜávarov émoígoe, róv O6 Ouà TTyv kakiav 
TQÍs peyioTo4s TQAcpio4s. ékóAaoev. 

61 Ols ó« rrapaóetynaat Xp«Aévovs opéyeaÜa, Tíjs 
kaAokayafias, Kai 447) |óvov TOS Ud. zv eipn- 
iévous épuévew, aAAQ kai TÓV movyrv TÀ BéNruora 
pavÜavew, kai TÀv GAÀAov coduoTÓv, et rc Xpyjauuov 

52 eiprjkagw, avayvyvookew. coomep yàp TyV uéAvT- 
rav ópOpev é$ üamavra pév rà BAaorcLara kaD- 
uLávovacav, à ^ ékdorov 0€ rà DéArwoTa Aayufaá- 
Vovgav, oUrc Oet kai TOUS mroui0e(as Ópeyoj.évous 
pqóevós uév dmeipos éyew, mavraxoÜev O6 và 
xpuowua cvÀMéyew. póXs yàp àv Trig ék TaUTaS 
Ts émwueAelas Tàs Tíjs $Uoewos dpnaprías émi- 

/ 
KpaT10€uev. 


9 Cf. Panath. 243. * Cf. To Nicocles, 13. 
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TO DEMONICUS, 49-52 


belie their promise? ^ We should be right in judg- 
ing that such men not only sin against themselves, 
but are traitors to fortune as well; for fortune 
places in their hands wealth and reputation and 
friends, but they, for their part, make themselves 
unworthy of the blessings which lie within their 
grasp. 

And if a mortal may make conjecture of the 
thoughts of the gods, I think that they also have 
revealed very clearly in their treatment of their 
nearest kin how they are disposed to the good and 
base among men. For Zeus, who, as the myths 
relate and all men believe, was the father of Heracles 
and Tantalus, made the one immortal because of his 
virtue, and inflicted on the other the severest punish- 
ments because of his evil character. 

With these examples before you, you should aspire 
to nobility of character, and not only abide by what 
I have said, but acquaint yourself with the best 
things in the poets as well, and learn from the other 
wise men also any useful lessons they have taught. 
For just as we see the bee settling on all the flowers, 
and sipping the best from each, so also those who 
aspire to culture ought not to leave anything un- 
tasted, but should. gather useful knowledge from 
every source. ^ For hardly even with these pains 
can they overcome the defects of nature. 

* The figure is used by Lucretius in the same sense, De 
rerum natura, iii. 11-12: 


floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta. 
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IL. TO NICOCLES5 


INTRODUCTION 
Tug '"' Cyprian " orations— To Nicocles, Nicocles or 
the Cyprians, and especially Evagoras—reveal a degree 
of familiarity with the state of affairs in the island 
of Cyprus under the reign of Evagoras which argues 
a first-hand knowledge and even a personal acquaint- 
ance with the royal house. lt may well be that 
Isocrates was introduced to Evagoras and his family 
through the good offices of the Athenian general, 
Conon, or the latter's son, Timotheus, who had been 
an admiring student under Isocrates.? 

The relations between Evagoras and Athens were 
close and cordial. He had joined forces with Conon 
at the battle of Cnidus, 394 B.c. ; and, in recognition of 
his services, the Athenians elected him to citizenship 
and set up his statue in the Ceramicus side by side 
with that of Conon. Isocrates eulogized him warmly 
in his Evagoras and elsewhere, with obvious sincerity 
and probably with justice. "Traditionally descended 
from Teucer, the Salaminian hero, Evagoras founded 
the kingdom of New Salamis in Cyprus and made it 
an outpost of Hellenism, which he held vigorously 
against the barbarians of the island and of the 
neighbouring continent, encouraging in the mean- 
time the friendliest intercourse between his kingdom 
and the Hellenic world, especially Athens.^ 

? See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 210. 
? See Evagoras, 50. 
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TO NICOCLES 


He died in 374 B.c., and was succeeded by his son, 
Nicocles. lt was probably shortly after this that 
Isocrates presented to the young king this com- 
pendium of advice on how a ruler should conduct 
himself toward his subjects. "The discourse is written 
in the somewhat formal tone of a master to a pupil, 
and it is probable that Nicocles had been a member 
of Isocrates' school At any rate it is clear that 
Nicocles appreciated the orator and made him 
handsome presents.^ 

This discourse, like that addressed to Demonicus, 
is an ethical dissertation in which precepts of worldly 
wisdom are imperfectly blended with lofty senti- 
ments, all somewhat loosely put together under 
different heads.* 

Isocrates was no doubt criticized for the sympathy 
with monarchy which he here seems to betray ; for 
in the 4ntidosis he defends himself by saying that he 
expressed himself to Nicocles "as a free man and 
an Áthenian should, not paying court to his wealth 
nor to his power, but pleading the cause of his 
subjects." 4 


4 See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 970; Evag. 18 
and Zntid. 30. 

* Antid. 40. 

* [socrates quotes at length from this discourse in the 
Antidosis and comments frankly on the loose manner in 
which the detached precepts are grouped (Antid. 68). 

9 Antid. TO. 


IIPOXE NIKOKAEA 


414] Oc név cieoÜóres, d NuókAes, rots BacuAebaw 
Upty. éoÜfjras d Gryew 7) xa À«ov 1) Xpvoov eipyaapévov 
7 TÀV GAÀcv TL TÀV TOLOÜTOV KTQjid TOV, Ov aUTOL 
[15] pev &vóe«ts ciat Üjets ó€ mAovréire, Aiav £&ogav 
etvaí uot karadQaveis o? 0601tw dA  éumoptav TOLOU- 
.€vot, kai 7ro0ÀU Texvukdyrepov ara. moAoÜvres TÓV 
2 ójoAoyovvrcv kamnAÀeUew* Tygodápmqv 9' àv yevé- 
a6o. TOUTQV kaAAMorqv Ócpeàv kai xpuyauuoráTyQv 
KaL páXora mpémovaav épot T€ Ooüvau kai dol 
Aapetv, et OvvmÜeiny ópiaa. Troc éneriüevpároov 
ópeyóp.evos kai Tívcv! dmexópevos dpuoTr. àv kai 
TÜ)V TÓÀWw kai Tv BaciAeiav Oo.kobys. 

Toss pev yàp iQuiras € éavi voÀÀá, rà zrauóevovra, 
páAwora név TO Hn) rpuóáv aAA. avaykdCeo0at mepi 
ToU Díov kaÜ' éxdorqv Tv T")épav BovAeveoÜDa:, 

3 ere oL vóp.oL KaÜ' obs €kaaTot mroAvrevóp.evot 
TUyxávovow, € ér, O' 7) mappqaia kai TO javepás 
€£etva, Tots 7e diÀois eme kai Tots exOpots 
eméaÜa, TOÁS Gic áp.apriaas mpos 0€ ToU- 

' TOLls kGi TÓV TOUTÓV TLiV€g TÓV Tpoyeyevüuévov 
omoÜ5kas «cs xp: Cv karaAeAotraow: coT € 


| r(yqy T : TíÍvov Cpyov vulg. 





* Echoed from Homer, Odyssey, xvi. 231. 
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II. TO NICOCLES 


Wnurzw men make it a habit, Nicocles, to bring to you 
who are rulers of kingdoms articles of dress or of 
bronze or of wrought gold," or other such valuables 
of which they themselves have need and you have 
plenty, it seems to me all too evident that they 
are not engaged in giving but in bargaining, and 
that they are much more skilful in disposing of their 
wares than those who are professedly in trade. For 
my part, I should think that this would be the finest 
and the most serviceable present and the most 
suitable for me to give and for you to receive—if I 
could prescribe what pursuits you should aspire to 
and from what you should abstain in order to govern 
to the best advantage your state and kingdom. 

For when men are in private life, many things 
contribute to their education: first and foremost, 
the absence of luxury among them, and the necessity 
they are under to take thought each day for their 
livelihood ; next, the laws by which in each case 
their civic life is governed ; furthermore, freedom of 
speech and the privilege which is openly granted to 
friends to rebuke and to enemies to attack each 
other's faults ; besides, a number of the poets of 
earlier times? have left precepts which direct them 
how to live ; so that, from all these influences, they 


" Especially the ** gnomic " poets mentioned in 43. 
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e / / , A $, A / j 
aTávrOov TOUTOV e(KOs aDTOUS DBeAXrtovs ytyveatlai. 
^ A ^ 
To(s O€ vrvpávvows oj0év )mápxeu ToioÜ0Tov, GAÀAÀ' oUs 
» /, ^ ^ My , i! ? 
€0eu. Ta40e0ecÜa.. uáAAov TÀv GÀAov, émeibàv eis 
A 3 A ^ ^ 
T?V dpxT)v karacTÓGOw, dvovÜérqrou OuaTeAob0w* 
A A ^ ^^ ^ 
oí puév yàp mÀetoTo( TrÓÀv avÜpcormov a)Tots o) 
/ ^ 
zÀqoiáLovaww, ot 06 avvóvres vpós xápw OpaAotot. 
4 / / 
Kai yáp TOL KÜptot yvyvóp.evou kat xprTav gAec- 
i] / / ^ 
cTOV kai mpaypdrov peytaTov, Ou TÓ ju) KaAGS 
xpíjaÜa. ravraws rais àdoppais memoujkaow core 
4 5 ^ / ?] b » e / 
ToÀAoUs àudioretv, mórepóv éorw à£iov éAMéoÜat 
/ ^ ^^ 
TOv Píov TOv TÓÀv (OwuoTevóvrov pév émweikós hs 
TpaTTÓvTOV, 7) TÓV TÓV TvpavvevóvrOV. OTQOV pev 
A » / b] 4 A 4 4 / 
yàp àzoBAéjicow eis Tàs ru&às kai ro)s zÀoUrovs 
4 
KaL Tàs OvvacTe(ags, icoÜéovs dmavres vopilovot 
ToUg év Tais povapxíous Ovras: émeibàv OÓ' év- 
Üvjm0cci To)s dóovs kai TovUs KiwOUvOUS, KaL 
Ovefióvres Ópámi ToUs uév 0)! Àv vkuora. xpijv à- 
edÜapy.évovs, roUs O. eis To)s oikevorárovs é£apap- 
T€lV 7va-ykaapévovs, TOlS DO. ap dórepa TabTQ GUp- 
BeBukóra, má ómwoooüv Uv "ryobvrat AvavreAetv 
^ ^ / ^ 
páAAov Y) nuerà TotoUTOov Oovpdopüv amaocqs Tíjs 
'A / / / o A! ^ ? / A 
cias Bacueew. TaíTgs O6 Tíjs àvoouaMas kat 
^ ^ 3i e 
Tfs Tapaxíjs atrióv éoTwW, ÓTL T)v DaciAe(av cep 
(epcgUvqv zavrÓs dàvópos eivai voutGovaw, ó TÀv 
N / 
dvÜparrivow mpaypárcov.  uéyworóv. éort kai. mÀet- 
oTwQs Tppovoias Oeópevov. 
$ e / i] "^ * ^ $, T" My 
Ka0' ékáorqv uév oóv rv mpá£w, é£ àv àv mus 





? he priestly office in Greece demanded care in the 
administration of ritual, but, apart from this, no special 
competence; it was often hereditary and sometimes filled 
by lot. 
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TO NICOCLES, 3-6 


may reasonably be expected to become better men. 
Kings, however, have no such help ; on the contrary, 
they, who more than other men should be thoroughly 
trained, live all their lives, from the time when they 
are placed in authority, without admonition ; for the 
great majority of people do not come in contact with 
them, and those who are of their society consort 
with them to gain their favour. Indeed, although 
they are placed in authority over vast wealth and 
mighty affairs, they have brought it about because 
of their misuse of these advantages that many debate 
whether it were best to choose the life of men in 
private station who are reasonably prosperous, or 
the life of princes. For when men look at their 
honours, their wealth, and their powers, they all 
think that those who are in the position of kings are 
the equals of the gods; but when they reflect on 
their fears and their dangers, and when, as they 
review the history of monarchs, they see instances 
where they have been slain by those from whom 
they least deserved that fate, other instances where 
they have been constrained to sin against those 
nearest and dearest to them, and still others where 
they have experienced both of these calamities, then 
they reverse their judgement and conclude that it is 
better to live in any fashion whatsoever than, at the 
price of such misfortunes, to rule over all Asia. And 
the cause of this inconsistency and confusion is that 
men believe that the office of king is, like that of 
priest," one which any man can fill, whereas it is the 
most important of human functions and demands 
the greatest wisdom. 

Now as to each particular course of action, it is 
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páAuoTa, ÓUvavro xarà TpómOv Ovoucetv kai Trà uév 
ayaÜà OuaóvAárrew Tàs O6 ovpudopàs Ouaóebyew, 
TÓv dei mapóvrov épyov éori avufovAevew: ka" 
OÀcv Óé rÀv émvryóevudrov, àv xypr) oroxáteo0at 
Kai Trepi à Oct OuurpiBew, éyo meupácopuat veADetv. 

7€i( gév oOv €ora. TO OóOpov éÉepyao0év fiov 

Tís DmoÜécecos, yaÀemóv dmó Ts dpxíjs ovwev: 

ToÀÀà yàp kai rÀv pnerà uérpov sowudárov kai 

TÓv KaTraAoydómgv ovyypajjudTcw érv uev €v mais 

O.avoíaus  Ovra TOv cuvriévrov  ueydAas Ts 

Tpoc0okías Tapéoxev, émvreAeoÜévra O6 kal mois 

dAÀows éri&euyÜévra voÀ? karaOccorépav rrjv Oó£av 

Tíjs éAm(Gos &AaBev. ov uv aAA TÓ y' émwyeipnua 

KaüÀOs é€xe, TO Üwrev rà mapaAeAeuuuéva | kai 

vouoÜereiv Tais povapxiaus:* ot gév yàp ToUs 

(OuoTas TiÓeUovres ékeivovs uóvov «ójeAobow- ei 

Oé Tis ToUs kparotvras ToU mAÀWÜovs ém' aperi 

mpoTpéjetev, djdorépous àv óvijoew, kai ToUs Tàs 

OvvacTelas éxyovras kai ToUg ÜT  aUTois ÓvTas 

TOls Lév yàp àv Tàs àpyàs aàaQaAeoTépas, rois O€ 

Tàs TOÀvTe(las mpaoTépas mowjoeuev. 

9 llípóTov uév oov okemréov Tí TÓÀv DaoiAevóv- 
TOV épyov éaTiv: üv yàp €v kedaAatow vv Ovvajuv 
0Àov ToU mpáypaTos KkaÀOs mepiAdpeyuev, évrat0" 
avopAézovres dpewov kai sept TÓv |epáv épobpev. 
oia. 07) mávras àv ónoAoyíjcat mpoo"kew aj)rots 
TrÓuv DvarvXoUcav vaÜca. kai kaA|s mpárrovaav 
OauAdéat kai peyáyy € ek papás movíjgau: Tà yàp 
dAÀa Tà , guparimrovra KQTÀ Eu fjpiépav. ékáaTrv 

l0 ToUTc éveka TpakTéov éoTi. kai gv éKetvÓ ye 
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the business of those who are at the time associated 
with a king to advise him how he may handle it in 
the best way possible, and how he may both preserve 
what is good and prevent disaster ; but as regards a 
king's conduct in general, I shall attempt to set forth 
the objects at which he should aim and the pursuits 
to which he should devote himself. Whether the 
gift when finished shall be worthy of the design, it 
is hard to tell at the beginning ; for many writings 
both in verse and in prose, while still in the minds 
of their composers, have aroused high expectations ; 
but when completed and shown to the world have 
won a repute far inferior to their promise. And yet 
the mere attempt is well worth while—to seek a field 
that has been neglected by others and lay down 
principles for monarchs ; for those who educate men 
in private stations benefit them alone, but if one can 
turn those who rule over the multitude toward a life 
of virtue, he will help both classes, both those who 
hold positions of authority and their subjects ; for 
he will give to kings a greater security in office and 
to the people a milder government. 

First, then, we must consider what is the function 
of kings; for if we can properly encompass the 
essence of the whole matter in a general principle ? 
we shall, with this before us, speak to better purpose 
about its parts. I think that all would agree that it 
is a king's business to relieve the state when it is in 
distress, to maintain it in prosperity, and to make it 
great when it is small; for it is with these ends in 
view that the other duties which present themselves 
day by day must be performed. And surely this 


9 For the habit of definition in Isocrates see General 
Introd. p. xvii. 
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$avepóv, OTL Ó€( ToUs TaÜUTa Ovvraop.évovs kat 
mepi TnÀukoUrcv BovAcvop.évovs p?) paOvpetv uuo 
ap.eAtv, aÀÀà ockomeiv OmCcSs dpovuworepov Oiua- 
Keicovrau TÓv GÀÀcv: OécOeucra, yàp Órv TO.aUTAS 
Tàs DBaciAelas éfovaw, otas àv ràs éavrÓv yvoyuas 
Tapackeváacow. do0T€ o)0evi TÓv aaknTÓv ovTO 
mzpoo"?ke. TÓ cópa yvuvdlew, cs Tois DaoiAe0ot 
T)V WvxT"v T? €avTÓv: àTacaL yàp ai mravyyupeus 
ov0€v pépos TiÜéaow ToUTcv TÓOV GÜAnv, Trepi cv 
opets kaÜ' éxáorqv T)v ".épav aycviteote. 

*Qv évÜvpoUpevov xpr) rpooéyew TOv vobv, Ores 
Ócov 7rep rais TuLGts TÓV GÀAÀcv Trpoéyeus, TogoUTOv 
Kai Talis àperats a)TÓv Owoicevs. kai pr vópaLe 
T")V ÉmWw4éAeuav. év. uév Tolg dÀÀAous "páypnaov xp- 
cip elvat, Tpos 0€ TO BeAr(iovs Üipás Kai pow- 
pioyrépous yéyveo0a puejicav Osvapav €xyew* pne 
karayvüs TÓV dvÜpdymraiv rocabrv Dvarvxiav, 
ds mepi j€v 7à. Ünpía TÉxvas eoprükapuev ais aUTOv 
Tàs Jvxás Tjp.epoOpev kai mrÀeiovos Gas TroLobp.ev, 
"jus o a.droUs ovO€v àv Tipos áperqv a$ejoauuev. 
aAÀ os kai Tíjs mra10eUgecs Kai Tüs émuieAMetas 
páAuo To" Óvvap.évus Tv Tjuerépav $éow eoepyeeiv, 
oUTc OÓidkeuco TTv yvoumv, kai TÓV T€ zrapóvrcov 
Toís jpovuuarráros "Ajotace Kai TÓVv QÀÀcv o0s 
àv O)vm peramépmov, Kai ure TÓV TOuráv TÓV 
eüÓokuLoUvrov pare TÓÀV goQua TOV nuevos otov 
Octv aTe(pos éxyew, aAA TÓv pev àkpoarr)s yiyvov 
TÓv 0€ paÜnT)s, kai mapackevale ceavrÓv TÓV 
pev. éAacrróvow. kpvrijv 7v 86 ueifóvow aryoowovi]v: 

! uáXicra om. Bekker. 


«^ Cf. Evag. 41. * Cf. To Dem. 12. 
* 'This thought and comparison is elaborated with verbal 
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much is clear, that those who are able to do all this, 
and who pronounce on matters of so great moment, 
must not be indolent nor careless, but must see to it 
that they are superior to all others in intelligence ; 
for it is evident that they will reign well or ill accord- 
ing to the manner in which they equip their own 
minds.^ "Therefore, no athlete is so called upon to 
train his body as is a king to train his soul ;^ for 
not all the public festivals in the world offer a prize 
comparable to those for which you who are kings 
strive every day of your lives. 

This thought you must lay to heart, and see to it 
that in proportion as you are above the others in 
rank so shall you surpass them in virtue ; and do not 
hold the view that while diligence is of use in all 
other matters it is of no avail to make us better and 
wiser ; and do not deem us, the human kind, so un- 
fortunate that, although in dealing with wild beasts 
we have discovered arts by which we tame their 
spirits and increase their worth, yet in our own case 
we are powerless to help ourselves in the pursuit of 
virtue.^ On the contrary, be convinced that educa- 
tion and diligence are in the highest degree potent 
to improve our nature, and associate yourself with 
the wisest of those who are about you and send for 
the wisest men from abroad whenever this is possible. 
And do not imagine that you can afford to be 
ignorant of any one either of the famous poets or of 
the sages ; rather you should listen to the poets and 
learn from the sages and so equip your mind to judge 
those who are inferior and to emulate those who are 
echoes from here in 4ntid. 209-214. Cf. the debate on 
whether virtue can be taught: '"Theognis, 429 ; Xen. Mem. 


i. 2. 19 ff.; Plato, Meno 95 x. A conservative opinion is 
expressed on the question by Isocrates in zntid. 209-214. 
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Oud yàp ToUTcv TÓV yvpvaciov TÁy.OT. Qv yévoto 
Toio0Tos, otov omeÜéneÜa Oetv etvau.. vOv  OpÜÀs 
A 
DBaocteUcovra kai Tv mÓÀw dcs xpr) Otoucjoovra. 
/ * - , A € 1 ^ / b 
páAuora Ó. àv a)TOS Ur0 cavroU rapakAnÜeins, e 
e / / ^ 
Oewóv "»)y550a10 ToUs xeipovs TÓv BeArióvow apxew 
M] ? ^ 
Kai TOUS àvo«roTépovs Trois dpowvwuuoTépows Tpoc- 
M ^ 
TáTrTew: Ó0« 'yàp àv éppopeveorépos TT» TÓV 
y 3 / 7 ^ 
dAÀcv vov dTuudoms, TocoUroQ  uáAAov TV 
^ ? 
aóroÜ Oudvouav aokoes. 
» M 7 h m A b / 7 
ApxeaÜac uev oóv évreb0ev xpr) roos uéAMovrás 
TL TÓV ÓeÓóvrov moujoew, mpós 0€ ToíTow duA- 
/ 7 A^ A / » A [4 
dvÜpcwrov eivac 9et kai diAÓTOMv: oUre yàp Vmrroov 
» ^ » 5 3 ^ »^» v» / *? 
obre Kkuvüv oUTr düvOpóáv ovT GÀÀov mpáyparos ov- 
Ocvósg olóvre kaÀÓs dpxew, àv uj 7ts xatpy ToUTous 
dv aTOv Oet rrovctaÜau T7)v éruéAeuav.. |ieAéro) aot 
^ A ol 
ToU TA/Üovs, kai vepi zavrOs Tot00 kexapuapuévos 
a)rots dpxew, yvyvo)okcv ÓTt Kai TÀV OAyapxuàv 
Kai TÀv dÀÀcv soAÀwreuOv abra, vÀebtoTov xpóvov 
O.ajiévovow, at rwes àv dpuora TO mÀ$8os Üepa- 
meUnow. kaÀós O6 Omuayoyyces, éàv  wü8 
€ / A » À ^ 0 € L4 ^ 
óBpiLew rov OxAov éás u1j0. oBpilopevov meptopás, 
4ÀÀà okomjás Oómcws ot BéXrwoTo( uév TàS Tui4ds 
e e , y M ? / ^ N 
éCovaw, oi 8. àÀÀot póév aÓuejoovrav rara. yap 
^ Pel il ^ / 
crouyetau mpra kai puéywra xpuoríjs moÀvretas 
éariy. 
^ /, ^ / 
Tóv mpooraypárov Kat TÓV émwvrqÜÓcvpudrov 
A ^ ^ M 
K(ve. ka, uerariüe, rà ur) kaÀds kaÜeoróra, kat 
/ M € A / ^ À / , O€ 
páAora pév eoperüs yityvov rÀv BeAriaTov, et 0€ 
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superior to yourself ; for it is through this training 
that you can soonest become such a man as we have 
assumed that one must be who is to perform properly 
the duties of a king, and to govern the state as he 
should. But? the strongest challenge to your task 
you will find in yourself, if only you consider it 
monstrous that the worse should rule the better, 
and that the more foolish should give orders to men 
of greater wisdom ; for the more vigorously you 
condemn folly in others, the more diligently will you 
train your own understanding. 

This, then, should be the starting-point for those 
who set out to do their duty. But, in addition, one 
must be a lover of men and a lover of his country ; 
for neither horses nor dogs nor men nor any other 
thing can be properly controlled except by one who 
takes pleasure in the objects for which it is his duty 
to care. You must care for the people and make it 
your first consideration to rule acceptably to them, 
knowing that all governments—oligarchies as well 
as the others—have the longest life when they best 
serve the masses. You will be a wise leader of the 
people if you do not allow the multitude either to 
do or to suffer outrage, but see to it that the best 
among them shall have the honours,^ while the rest 
shall suffer no impairment of their rights ; for these 
are the first and most important elements of good 
government. 

When publie ordinances and institutions are not 
well founded, alter and change them. f possible, 
originate for yourself what is best for your country, 


5 The passage from here to 39 is quoted in a somewhat 
abbreviated form in 4ntidosis 713. 
* Cf. Nicocl. 14 ff. * Cf. Nicocl. 14. 
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/ ^ ^ * ^ L4 , ^ » 
p. puuo80 Trà mwapà Tois dÀÀow OpÜds éxovra. 
; 
((jyreu. vóuovs TÓ puév cpmav Owatovs kai gup- 
dépovras kai aóíow a)roís ÓpoAoyovuévovs, pós 
3 
0€ ToUrois ot Twes .Tüs uev apuduofyráaes os éAa- 
, ^ 
xyigras ràs 0€ OwaÀ/gew «s olóvre Taxiovas TOls 
^ ^ e ^ ^ 
voÀíraus Toi000t* rabra. yàp ámravra Tpoocetva, Oct 
^ ^ / 
18 To(s kaÀÓs kewuiévous vóuowg. Tàs pév épyaocias 
^ / 
a)Tots kaÜiarg kepOaÀéas, vràs O€ wpaypnaretas 
N * 4 
émmuiovs, tva. Tüàs uév $eoywot, mpós Oé Tàs 
mpoÜvuórepov éy«otv. Tàs kpígetws Tow0Ü epi Qv 
*^ A b /, 3 ^ M] 1 /, 
dv mpós àÀMjAovs apdwopnuróoot, ur Tpós x&pw 
5 ? [4 , /, 3 ? $9. ^ , M A ^ 
uqo. évavrías aMjAaus, aÀÀ dei ravrà epi TÓÀV 
^ [4 M 
G)TÓV yiyvc ke: kat yàp mpéme, kat av épeu Tv 
TÓÀv Dacuéwov yvopuqv àkunjres €yew mepi TÓÀVv 
Oukaicv, c)oTep ToUs vóuovs ro)s KkaÀÓSs keuévovs. 
e ^ 
19 otke, TT)v zw Ópoicos camep TOv TaTpQov olkov, 
TOis pQév karackevats Aapmzpós kai pacis, 
-—- h] / 5 ^^ [MD] 5 ^ et LI 
Taig O6 mpdfeow àkpuós, tv' e00okuuijs àpa kal 
O.apkfjs. TT pueyaAomrpémeuav émióeikvvao rÓ. €v 
pu  TÓVv moÀvTeÀetv  TÓV eus àdonbopévov, 
3 
aAÀ €v re rois mpoeupp.évois Kai T KkdAAeu TÓV 
krüpd ov Kai rats TÓV dicor eoepyeataus" TÀ yàp 
1 
ToiaÜTa TÓV QvaÀAcdTwov a)TÓ T€ COL Trapajevet, 
^ ; -^ 
Ka To(s émvyvyvopévots. zÀetovos àfta. TÀv 9e0a- 
mavup.évav kocraAcüjes. 

20 Tà uév mpós ToUs Üco)s mroíet uév cs ot mpóyovot 
karéOei£av, vyyo0 86€ Üóna Tobro xáAMocTOov elvai 
L * 

KaL Üepazeíav peyiarqgv, àv «cs BéXrwoTov kat 
M] ^ 
OucaiÓraTov cavTOv mapéyms: páAÀov yàp éAmis 
LT /, *—^ * € ^ N /, 
[19] ro)s TotoUrovs 7) ToUs iepeta vroÀAa. karaBaAMovras 
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but, failing in this, imitate what is good in other 
countries. Seek laws that are altogether just and 
expedient and consistent with each other and, more- 
over, those which cause the fewest possible con- 
troversies and bring about the speediest possible 
settlements for your citizens ; for all these qualities 
should be found in wise legislation. Make industry 
profitable for your people and lawsuits detrimental, 
in order that they may shun the latter and embrace 
the former with greater wilingness. In pronouncing 
on matters about which there is mutual dispute, do 
not render decisions which exhibit favouritism or 
inconsistency, but let your verdicts on the same 
issues be always the same ; for it is both right and 
expedient that the judgements of kings on questions 
of justice should be invariable, like wisely ordained 
laws. Manage the city as you would your ancestral 
estate : in the matter of its appointments, splendidly 
and royally ; in the matter of its revenues, strictly, 
in order that you may possess the good opinion of 
your people and at the same time have sufficient 
means. Display magnificence, not in any of the 
extravagant outlays which straightway vanish, but 
in the ways which I have mentioned, and in the 
beauty of the objects which you possess, and in the 
benefits which you bestow upon your friends ; for 
such expenditures will not be lost to you while you 
live, and. you will leave to those who follow you a 
heritage worth more than what you have spent. 

In the worship of the gods, follow the example of 
your ancestors, but believe that the noblest sacrifice 
and the greatest devotion is to show yourself in the 
highest degree a. good and just man; for such 
men have greater hope of enjoying a blessing from 


ol 
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mpáÉéew TL zrapà TÀv Üeàv ayaÜóv. Tipa rats uév 
apxats TÀv diÀwev ToUs oikevorárovs, rats 0. aÀm- 
Üeíaus aUrais ToUs eUvovoTárovs. dvAakTv aoóa- 
AeoTáTqQv "jyoü8 ToÜ oc«cjuaros elvav Tüv T€ TÓV 
düov àperiv kai TT)v TÓv ToÀvrÓv evvouav kai 
T)v cavToD dpóvqow- Óuà yàp ToUTcv kat krácÜat 
kat odibety Tàs rupavvióas páÀwT dv Tus Osvacro. 
kajoov TÓV OLK(V TÓV ToÀvTLKÓv, kat vópute kai 
ToUs OoTavávras ámó TÀv aÓv ávaAMokew Kai 
TOUS épyabopévovs TG cà TÀei ToOLélv: áravra 
yàp TQ. TÓV OLKOUVTCOV TTV mróAw o(Keta TÀV kaAds 


22 BacuMevóvrov égTí. Oià mavrOs ToU Xpóvov TÜV 
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&AnÜeuav obrw davov mporquOv, core miororé- 
povs elva. Tro)g co)s Aóyovs uGAAov 7) ToUs TÓV 
&Acv ópkovs. Grac pev Tots Éévous oda, 
TÜv TÓAww Tápexe kai Tpós T& ovuóAata vopuuov, 
Trepi mÀetoTOv 0€ TotoU TÓV dukvovj.évam p?) ToUvs 
goi Ocpeas &yovras, aAAà TOUS mapá, coü Aaupa- 
Veuv détobüvras- TULOV yàp TOUS Toto TOUS p.áAAov 
Tapà Tots dAÀAots eOGokuunjaets. TOUS Tr'oÀÀoUs 
dópovs c£atpet TÓV TOÀTÓV, kai pa) BovAov Tep- 
Ocets elvat TOUS uev G8 .kobvras: ómrcus yàp: üv TOUS 
GAAovs Tpós gavTóv 9a0fis, OUTCOO kat gU TpOs éket- 
vous éfeis. zrotet ev uev per opyfis, Oókeu O€ 
TOls dÀAÀois, Órav cot katpós 7- Óewós ev $aivov 
TÓ noév ge AavÜávew TÓV ycyvopévav, ,mpáos 0€ 
TÓ Tàs Tuucpí(as éAárrovs vrovetoÜac TÀv üpapravo- 
pévcov. 

Apxucós eva. BovAov 7) xaAerórnn mor 
TÓ a$óópa koAá Lew, aAÀA TQ mávras srráota, 
Tis oíjs Ouavoias kai vouilew j)mép Tis abrÀv 

« Cf. To Dem. 39 and note. 
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the gods? than those who slaughter many victims. 
Honour with office those of your friends who are 
nearest of kin, but honour in very truth those who 
are the most loyal. Believe that your staunchest 
body-guard lies in the virtue of your friends, the 
loyalty of your citizens and your own wisdom ;* for 
it is through these that one can best acquire as well as 
keep the powers of royalty | Watch over the estates 
of your citizens, and consider that the spenders are 
paying from your pocket, and the workers are adding 
to your wealth ; for all the property of those who 
live in the state belongs to kings who rule them well. 
Throughout all your life show that you value truth 
so highly that your word is more to be trusted than 
the oaths of other men.^ "To all foreigners, see that 
the city offers security and good faith in its engage- 
ments; and in your treatment of those who come 
from abroad, make the most, not of those who bring 
you gifts, but of those who expect to receive gifts 
from you ; for by honouring such men you will have 
greater esteem from the rest of the world. Deliver 
your citizens from their many fears, and be not 
willing that dread should beset men who have done 
no wrong ; for even as you dispose others toward 
you, so you will feel toward them. Do nothing in 
anger, but simulate anger when the occasion demands 
it. Show yourself stern by overlooking nothing 
which men do, but kind by making the punishment 
less than the offence. 

Be not willing to show your authority by harshness 
or by undue severity in punishment, but by causing 
your subjects one and all to defer to your judgement 
and to believe that your plans for their welfare are 


^ Cf. Helen 31. * Cf. Paneg. 81. 
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campis dp.ewov cavráv cé BovAeseata. groÀe- 
pukós B. toO. raís émuomipaus KQi Trai mapa- 
ckevaíis, eipryvucós 0€ TÓ pajóev TOpà TÓ Dücouov 
mrAeovekréiy. oUTcs ópe TÀv TÓÀ€cOv .Tpós Tüs 
TTTOUS, GOT€p àv Tís KpetrTovs Tipos cavTóv 

25 àfuaeuas. QuAoveiket uz) Tepi mávrcv, aAÀà. mepi 
àv àv kpaijaavri go. uéÀÀm cvvotaew. dajAovs 
jyyoo pu) (TOUS cuudepóvrcos Tjrrap.évovs, aAAQ 

[20] To?s — vera BAáfins Tepuvyvyvopévous. peyaAó- 
dpovas. vópaLe pa] ToUs neca) zrepiBaAop.évovs dv 
oto( T «ici karacxyetv, dàÀÀà -oUs KaÀdv pev 
edvepévovs, e&epyáLeo0a, óé Ovvaj.évous ots àv 

26 émxeiupóow. CrjAov pa) TOUS peytarqv dpynv KTo- 
cap.évovs, GAAá ToUs dpicTa TÍj vapovom Xpnoa- 
névovs, KaL vogue TcÀécos cüócuptovija ew OUK eàv 
mávTOOV avÜpexrev per $óBov kai Kwóvav kai 
kaküas &pEns, dA üv To.o0ros Qv otov xp7) koi 
mpárrov domrep €v TQ Tapóvr. uerpiov émvufis 
Kai jmoevos TOÜTOV árvxijs. 

27 (itus KTÓ p) züvras TOUS BovAouévovs, aAA 
roUs Tíjs o?)]s jócews a$iovs Ovras, poe p.e0" àv 
70.0Ta cvvóuarpülew, àAAà pe" dv GpuOTQa TTV 
TÓÀW Ovoucija eus. kpuets. TroLOÜ TÓs Ookuuactas 
TÓV GvUvÓVvTOV, €(Oc)s Ort TrávTes oL uj gov zÀqatuá- 
gavres Onotóv Ge Tois xypopévous etvau vopuotouw. 
ToioUTOUs €jioTy Tois mpáypac. Tots ji) OuÀ. co0 
yvyvouévots, cs a)rOs Tàs ajrías é£cv dv àv 

28 éketvou mpáfcaw.  micoToUs t"jyoÜ p) ToUs ümav 


« Cf. Peace 136. 
* For the golden rule in the relations of states compare 


Paneg. 81. Cf. To Demon. 14 and note. 
c Cf. Nicocl. 34. 
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better than their own. Be warlike in your know- 
ledge of war and in your preparations for it, but 
peaceful in your avoidance of all unjust aggression.? 
Deal with weaker states as you would expect stronger 
states to deal with you.^ Do not be contentious in 
all things, but only where it will profit you to have 
your own way. Do not think men weak who yield 
a point to their own advantage, but rather those who 
prevail to their own injury. Do not consider that 
the great souls are those who undertake more than 
they can achieve, but those who, having noble aims, 
are also able to accomplish whatever they attempt. 
Emulate, not those who have most widely extended 
their dominion, but those who have made best use of 
the power they already possess;* and believe that you 
will enjoy the utmost happiness, not if you rule over 
the whole world at the price of fears and dangers and 
baseness, but rather if, being the man you should be, 
and continuing to act as at the present moment, you 
set your heart on moderate achievements and fail 
in none of them. 

Do not give your friendship to everyone who 
desires it, but only to those who are worthy of you ; 
not to those whose society you will most enjoy, but 
to those with whose help you will best govern the 
state. Subject your associates to the most searching 
tests, knowing that all who are not in close touch 
with you will think that you are like those with 
whom you live. When you put men in charge of 
affairs which are not under your personal direction, 
be governed by the knowledge that you yourself 
will be held responsible for whatever they do. Regard 
as your most faithful friends, not those who praise 
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O TL üv Aéymgs 7) vows émawobüvras, àAAà robs 
TOS ój.apravop.évois emvripóvras. OLO0U mapprjatav 
rois ev jpovoüoci, tva Trepi cv àv áp cyvofis, €xns 
TOUS cvvookiuiácovras. Orópa. kai TOUS TéÉYyVQ 
koAakelovras kal TOUS ner. e)votas Ücparresovras, 
iva un) mrÀ€ov oL movrpoi TÀv xpraTÓv £xow. 
GKOUE TOUS Aóyovs TOUS Trepi aAMjcov, kat repo 
yvopilew àpa TOUS T€ Àéyovras, ómotoí Twés clot, 

29 xai epi dv àv Aéycoow. rais a)bra(s kóAÀale 
bupéaus ToUs ievóOs OufldAlovras, alomep ToUs 
e&apaprávovras. 

Apxe cavToU gwoév fjrrov 7 TÀVv GÀÀov, kai 
TOU0' T7yyob Bacwwkeorarov, àv unóepud OovAeUms 
TÓV 7joovàv, aGAAÀA kpaTfjs TÓv emÜvpuóv  LaAov 
7] TÓÀv moÀuvrÓv. pw«oeutav gvvovaiav eux mpoG- 
OÓéxov unà dAoytaras, aAA ém' ékeivaugs Taís 
OuaTrpiBats &Üi£e cavróv xaipew, é£ v airós 7T 
emicat kai TOls GAAots BeAricov etvat 9ógeis. 

30 Ha) $atvov $uoruiospevos éTL TOlS TOLOUTOLS 1 
«al TOUs kakols Dumrpátao0o4 Dvvaróv éorw, àAX' 
ém àperfj uéya. ópovàv, 7) Üs o0ó€v |épos TOS TTOV]- 
pots péreaTw. vópaLe TÀV Tiv aAnBeoráras 
elvat uj TÓs ev 7Ó javepQ) pera. Ócovs yvyvopé- 

[21] vas, aAA órav adrol map a)TOls Ovres LáÀAóv aov 
TÜV yvópuzv 7 T)V TÜXQV Üavuáccow. AávÜave 
p.év, jv. ént TQ go. Svp pi TÓV $avVAÀcov xaipew, év- 
Ocikvvao 9€ mepi TÓ HÉyiOTO. O1TOU d QV. 

31 M3 TOUS uev GAÀovs d£tov kogap.ios Uv ToUs 0€ 
BaciAets ürákros, dÀAà Tv cavroÜ c«wdópoa)vgv 





* Cf. To Dem. 21. ^ Cf. To Dem. 38. 
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everything you say or do, but those who criticize 
your mistakes. Grant freedom of speech to those 
who have good judgement, in order that when you 
are in doubt you may have friends who will help you 
to decide. Distinguish between those who artfully 
flatter and those who loyally serve you, that the base 
may not fare better than the good. Listen to what 
men say about each other and try to discern at the 
same time the character of those who speak and 
of those about whom they speak. Visit the same 
punishment on false-accusers as on evil-doers. 

Govern yourself no less than your subjects, and 
consider that you are in the highest sense a king 
when you are a slave to no pleasure ? but rule over 
your desires more firmly than over your people. Do 
not contract any intimacy heedlessly or without re- 
flection, but accustom yourself to take pleasure in 
that society which will contribute to your advance- 
ment and heighten your fame in the eyes of the 
world. Do not show yourself ambitious for those 
things which lie within the power of base men also 
to achieve, but show that you pride yourself on 
virtue, in which base men have no part.^ Consider 
that the truest respect is shown you, not in the public 
demonstrations which are inspired by fear, but when 
people in the privacy of their homes speak with 
admiration of your wisdom rather than of your 
fortune. Let it not be known of men if perchance 
you take delight in things of small account, but let 
the world see that you are zealous about matters of 
the greatest moment. 

Do not think that while all other people should 
live with sobriety, kings may live with licence ; on 
the contrary, let your own self-control stand as an 
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rapdóevypua. TOls GÀAÀoLs kaÜtay, yvyvdakov OTL TO 
Ts sOÀecos OÀgs 1)0os OpotoÜTQL TOÍS Gpxovaw. 
g7etov éoTw oov TOU kaÀós DaociueUew, àv ToUs 
Gpxoj.évovus Opüs «UmopcoTépovs kai awdpoveoTé- 

32 povs yvyvopévovs Oià TT av erue. mepi 
mrÀetovos TroLoU óóSav kay 3 7 mrÀoUTov péyav TOLS 
magi karaAuretv: ó 0 p€v yàp VERDE no aDávorros, 
Kai 956m pev xpipora krirá, O0fa Oe Xpyu&rav 
OUK dvi, kai TÀ pev kal $asAois mrapavyyveraa, 
Tiv Ó' o)x olóvre aAA 7 TOUS OLeveykóvras krij- 
cacÜa.. Tpóa. pev év rais écÜ ot kal rois mepi 
TÓ cÓga kóapots , kaprépew Oé ds xp) TOUS 
Bacwebovras €v Tois aAAots ervrióespaow, t tv. oi 
pév opávres Ou Tv oiu aéiv ce TÍjs &pxijs elvai 
vopiGa0w, ot Oé cvóvres Ou Tv Tis Jvxiüs 
pop TV ajrTv éketvots yvoyumv € excow. 

33 "Emwoxóne TOUS Àóyovs del TOUS cavToU kai TÀS 
mpá£eis, t M ds cAaxtaous dpapriguoat mepvrimTys. 
KpáTuOTOV Lév TS ükpijs TÓV Katpáv Tvyxdvew, 
émeiO7  O€ OvokorrapaUrras exovaw, eAAeézrew 
aLpoo kai ua) mrÀeováGeu at yàp juerpiór T es 
p.áAAov ev TGÍs €vOeiaug 7 3] TOS ,bmep oAaís € eveunw. 

34 QOTelos elva, meu Kai oewós TO jv yàp 7j] 
rupavviàu mpémei:, TO Oé mpos Tís gvvovatas áp- 
pórrew. xaÀemeérarov O6 roüro mdvrov éoTi TÓV 
TpoocTaypdrov: eüpnjaeus yàp «s ert TO 7oÀ) TOUS 
pév ceuvvvouévovs ivxpoUs Óvras, ToUs 0€ BovAo- 

* Cf. Nicocl. 31; Cicero, Ep. ad Fam. i. 9. 19; ** quales. in 
republica principes essent, tales reliquos solere esse cives." 
9. Of, ANicocl. 50. 
* [t is a commonplacc of Greek ethics that *'*virtue" 


(wisdom, justice, temperance) and the good name which it 
ensures are enduring possessions in which the worthy only 
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example to the rest, realizing that the manners of 
the whole state are copied from its rulers.^ Let it 
be a sign to you that you rule wisely if you see all 
your subjects growing more prosperous and more 
temperate because of your oversight. Consider it 
more important to leave to your children a good 
name than great riches ; for riches endure for a day, 
a good name for all time ; a good name may bring 
wealth,? but wealth cannot buy a good name ; wealth 
comes even to men of no account, but a good name 
can only be acquired by men of superior merit.^ Be 
sumptuous in your dress and personal adornment, 
but simple and severe, as befits a king, in your 
other habits, that those who see you may judge from 
your appearance that you are worthy of your office, 
and that those who are intimate with you may form 
the same opinion from your strength of soul. 

Keep watch always on your words and actions, 
that you may fall into as few mistakes as possible. 
For while it is best to grasp your opportunities at 
exactly the right moment, yet, since they are difficult 
to discern, choose to fall short rather than to over- 
reach them ;? for the happy mean is to be found 
in defect rather than in excess Try to combine 
courtesy with dignity ; for dignity is in keeping with 
the position of a king and courtesy is becoming in 
his social intercourse. Yet no admonition is so diffi- 
cult to carry out as this; for you will find that for 
the most part those who affect dignity are cold, 


may share, as distinguished froni such transitory goods as 
wealth, power, beauty, etc., which are shared even by the 
base. Cf.30; To Dem. 6, 19, 38 ; To Nicocl. 32 ; Phil. 135 ff. 

$.Cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. ii. 5; Cicero, Orat. xxii.: '*etsi 
suus cuique rei modus est, tamen magis offendit nimium 
quam parum." 
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, / $7 A ^ 
p.évovs doTetous elvau. razewoUs douvopévovs. et 


96 xpíjoÜa. uév apdjorépaus Toig (Oéaug Ta/Taus, 
T)» O€ cuudjopàv TT?v ékaTépq mpocoücav Oude)- 
35 yew. ó Ti àv àkpiBioat BovAnÜss Gv émiaraoÜa. 
zpoonkeu. To)s Daotets, éumrewia. uériÜ kat duAo- 
J M M A ^ M € / L 
coóía: TÓ uév yàp diAoaoóetv Tàs 000Us cot eie, 
b 


,» » » ^ ^ » / / / 
TO ó € QUTCOV TCOV €p'ycov yvuvaLea0at OvvacÜaí 


ce xpíjaÜat Tots mpáypaat mroujaet. 

[22] Oedipei TÀ yvyvópeva kai TÀ cuumirrovra. Kai 
TOlS (OtcoTOAS KG Tois TUpávvots* dv yap TÀ TOp- 
eAqAÀvOOTa pvopoveógs, Gpuewov mrepi TÓV ueAÀóvrov 

36 BovAevae:. | Gewóv jjyoo TÓV pQév (OuoTÓV TwWas 
e0cAew dmroÜvijokew, t iva, TeÀevTo)0avTes emauveÜóat, 
TOUS O€ Baciets n?) ToÀpay xpijo0a« Tois émvTm- 
Oen act TOUTOLS, éé àv Cvres. eUÓoktuaovaw. 
BosÀov Tás eiKóvas Tíjs àpeTfjs bmp. p.áAAov 

ToU GopaTOs karaAuréiv.  LdAuo Ta pév ewpó 
T)» àoódAeiav kal cavrQ kai Tfj TróÀe. Ova vAaT- 
Tew* €Qv Ó. ávayykaaÜfjs kwóvvebew, atpoU kaAÀds 

37 TeÜvávaa aM ov k Uv aloxpós. €v qol rois 
épyots Méuvnoo Tfjs BaciAeüas, kai djpóvrile Omcs 
pa8€v àvá£uov Tfj; Tuus TaUTQs "ipá£es. 

M) mepuóns T)v cavroÜ d$/ow dGnacav Qpga 
OuaÀAvÜctcav- aAA  émeió7) ÜvnroU ocparos érvyes, 
mepóÀ Tíjs Wvuxyüs aÜávarov Tc)v puv9)uyv kara- 

38 Aurei. peAéra mepi KaAdv émirbevpd mov Aéyew, 
tva, cvveÜucÜf5s Opnoia Tots eipuuévows  jpovetv. 
drr àv cov Aoyionévo ,doivyrai BéAMriora, 
TaÜTa Tolg €pyoig émvréAew. v às Oófas ÜyAots, 


« Cf. Phil. 135. » Cf. To Dem. 43. 
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while those who desire to be courteous appear to 
lower themselves; yet you should cultivate both 
these qualities and try to avoid the danger that 
attaches to each. Whenever you desire to gain a 
thorough understanding of such things as it is fitting 
that kings should know, pursue them by practice as 
well as by study ; for study will show you the way, 
but training yourself in the actual doing of things 
will give you power to deal with affairs. 

Reflect on the fortunes and accidents which befall 
both common men and kings, for if you are mindful 
of the past you will plan better for the future. 
Consider that where there are common men who are 
ready to lay down their lives? that they may be 
praised after they are dead, it is shameful for kings 
not to have the courage to pursue a course of con- 
duct from which they will gain renown during their 
lives. Prefer to leave behind you as a memorial 
images of your character rather than of your body. 
Put forth every effort to preserve your own and your 
state's security, but if you are compelled to risk 
your life, choose to die with honour rather than 
tolive in shame.^ In all your actions remember that 
you are a king, and take care never to do anything 
which is beneath the dignity of your station. 

Do not suffer your life to be at once wholly blotted 
out, but since you were allotted a perishable body, 
seek to leave behind an imperishable memorial of 
your soul. Make it your practice to talk of things 
that are good and honourable, that your thoughts 
may through habit come to be like your words. 
Whatever seems to you upon careful thought to be 
the best course, put this into effect. If there are 


* Cf. Phil. 1345 To Dem. 39 and note. 
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puio8  Tàs mpdfew. à Tois ajroÜ mauciv àv 
cav BovAeiaetas, ToUrois aUTOS Éuévew ato. 
XpO  TOls eiprjpévous 7 bre BeAríeo TOUTOV. 
39 coóo)s vóp4le p?) ToUs àkpuBás mepi pukpóv 
épiLovras, aàÀÀa TOUS eÜ mepi TÓV peyioTov Àé- 
yovras, jjóé ToUs TOÍS pLév dÀÀous eUÓawuioviav 
DmLOXvovjévovs, a)TOoUs OÓ  év smoAAais dmopíaus 
óvras, àÀÀa To?s uérpua uév Trepi abrv Aéyovras, 
OpiÀetv Óé kai To(s Tpáypaou kai Tots àvÜpoxrous 
Ovvajuévovs, kai ji 6àuuTapaTTojévovs év rais ToO 
piov uerafoAats, àÀÀAA. kaÀds kai uerpis kai ràs 
cvp.dops KaL Tàs eUrvyias dépew émioragévovs. 
40 Ka: NE Üavuáoms," eb. T0ÀÀQ TV Aeyop.évaov 
éaTiv à kai a yeyrdiakets- o00é yàp ene Toro rrap- 
éAaÜev, aàÀÀ' vymwráumv ÓTw Toco/UTov ÓOvrov TÓ 
mAíjÜos kat TÀv Gov kal TÓV  dpxóvra ot n TL 
[293] To/Tcv eiprjkaaw, oí Ó aikóaaw, ot Ó érépovs 
ToLoÜvTas écopákaow, oi Ó. adrol rvyxávovaw en- 
41 ryjeVovres. aAAá yàp QUK ev Tois Aóyots XP?) 
TOUTOLS" bnretv TÓS kawórTas, €v ots ovre vapd- 
Oofov o)T &mLoTOV oUT éfc TÓV vopabopévcv 
o00€v eCeorw eureiv, àÀÀ. myetotat ToUTov  Xapté- 
oTraTOvV, Óg Qv TÓV Oven rapp.évay év rais TÓV 
dAÀÀcv Otavotaus aO potac. T& TmÀeiora OvvqÜ$ kai 
$páca. káAiuara Tepi a)TÓV. 
49. 'Er& Kükelvó uot 7rpóorov jr, ÓrL TÀ OGUL- 
BovAeUovra kai rÀv mownárov kai TOv ovyypaj- 


! Qavuácgs Baiter: 6aíuafe wss. 


? éy rois Aóvyous xpi) Tovrois T': £v rois Aóyois xpij mepl rv 
émiróevuárov vulg. 


« Cf. Paneg. 188-189 and note. 
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men whose reputations you envy, imitate their deeds. 
Whatever advice you would give to your children, 
consent to follow it yourself. Make use of the pre- 
cepts which I have given you or else seek better 
counsel. Regard as wise men, not those who dispute 
subtly about trifling matters, but those who speak 
well on the great issues ; ^ and not those who, being 
themselves in sorry straits, hold forth to others the 
promise of a prosperous fortune, but those who, 
while making modest claims for themselves, are able 
to deal with both affairs and men, and are not upset 
by the vicissitudes of existence, but have learned to 
bear moderately and bravely both the good and the 
evil chances of life.^ 

And do not be surprised that in what I have said 
there are many things which you know as well as I. 
This is not from inadvertence on my part, for I have 
realized all along that among so great a multitude 
both of mankind in general and of their rulers there 
are some who have uttered one or another of these 
precepts, some who have heard them, some who 
have observed other people put them into practice, 
and some who are carrying them out in their own 
lives. But the truth is that in discourses of this sort 
we should not seek novelties, for in these discourses 
it is not possible to say what is paradoxical or 
incredible or outside the circle of accepted belief ; 
but, rather, we should regard that man as the most 
accomplished in this field who can collect the greatest 
number of ideas scattered among the thoughts of all 
the rest and present them in the best form. 

Moreover, this has been clear to me from the first, 
that while all men think that those compositions, 


* Cf. To Dem. 42 and note. 
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párav Xpjauiirrara. ev Gravres vopttovow, oU 
uv joará y a)TÓv dKkovovow, aAA menóvÜaaw 
Ómrep Trpos TOUS vovÜeroüvras: kai yàp éketvous 
érauvoüou uév, mÀnowáLew 86 BojUAovrau Tots ovv- 
43 e£apuaprávovow àÀÀ' o) Tots dmrorpémrovow. onpuetov 
9. àv Tis Tovjcavro Tv 'Houóóov kai Oeóyvidos 
Kai G«ukvAov 1oímow: kai yàp To/Urovs aoi 
pév dpioTovs yeyevíjo0a. ovufovAovs TQ Bio TÓ 
TÓÀv àvÜpcomov, rara 06 Aéyovres aipoüvraw ovv- 
OuarpiBew rats aAMjAev  àvotaus iGÀÀov 7) Taís 
44 ékeivcv UroÜrkaus. | éru Ó. ek Tis. ékMéfewe TÓV 
Tpoexóvraov TOvTÓv Tàs KaÀovuévas yvopas, éd 
als éketvot pàÀuT éomoj0acav, ópjtotcos dv kai 
TpOs Ta)Tas Oa eÜctev- Tjovov yàp àv Kcj«qótas 
TÍjs $avAorárns 7] TÓV oUDTO TE€XWKÜÓS Temow- 
pévov dko/oatev. 
Kai Tí O€€ kaÜ' év éxaorov Aéyovra Óurpifew; 
45 ois yàp «€ "OcAouLev okomév Tüs $Uo«s Tàs 
TÀYy vÜpoymev, eóp"jaoj.ev TOUS rroAMoUs aorv 
oUTe TÓV OwvTÜcV Xatpovras TOÍS Üyteworárots OUT 
TÓV emvribevpárav TOÍS kaAAGarois oUTe TÓV 
mrpocypd roov Tois DeArioro:s oUre TÓV Ope ureov? 
TOS dbeAusorárois, aAAa mavrámaow évavT(ías 
T Ov dépovr. ràs 7)00vàs &yovras, kai Ookobvras 
kaprepucoUs kai duAomzóvovs elvau rovs TÓv Oeóv- 
46 Tcv TL TTOLOÜVTAs* ()OTE TTÓS dV Tig TOS TOLOUTOLS 


| Qpeuuárov T : ua8nuárov vulg. 


9 Cf. To Dem. 45. 

? Theognis and Phocylides (middle of sixth century) were 
the leading gnomic poets. "Theognis was used in the schools, 
and we have over a thousand of his verses. Phocylides 
survives in but a few fragments. Hesiod is classed with 
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whether in verse or prose, are the most useful which 
counsel us how to live, yet it is certainly not to them 
that they listen with greatest pleasure ; nay, they 
feel about these just as they feel about the people 
who admonish them ; for while they praise the latter, 
they choose for associates? those who share in, and 
not those who would dissuade them from, their faults. 
As a case in point, one might cite the poetry of 
Hesiod and Theognis and Phocylides ; ^ for these, 
they say, have proved the best counsellors for human 
conduct; but in spite of what they say, people 
prefer to occupy themselves with each other's follies 
rather than with the admonitions of these teachers. 
And, again, if one were to make a selection from 
the leading poets of their maxims, as we call them, 
into which they have put their best thought, men 
would show a similar attitude toward them also; 
for they would lend a readier ear to the cheapest 
comedy * than to the creations of such finished art. 
Yet why should I spend time in giving single 
instances? For if we are willing to survey human 
nature as a whole, we shall find that the majority 
of men do not take pleasure in the food? that is 
the most wholesome, nor in the pursuits that are the 
most honourable, nor in the actions that are the 
noblest, nor in the crcatures that are the most 
useful, but that they have tastes which are in every 
way contrary to their best interests, while they view 
those who have some regard for their duty as men 
of austere and laborious lives. How, then, can one 


them because in his epic 7e Works and Days are scattered 
many maxims. 

* [socrates had a poor opinion of comedy, himself having 
been subjected to its licence. | Cf. Peace 14. 

4 Cf. To Dem. 45. 
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* ^ ^ /, *^ , L4 L4 
7 Tapawvüv T) OiQ9àokov 7) xprüjouióv Ti Aéyov 
dpéceu.cv; ot mpOs Tois eipmuévow dÜovobou pév 
[24] rots «0 ópovobow, àvAo0s O Tyyotüvrau. ToUs vov 
M! A 3 J ^ 
oUK éxovras, oUTc) 0€ Tàs üÀxÜcías TÓv mpay- 
/ ; 9 ? PES! M 14 ? 9 ^ 
prov devyovow, coT o)06 rà ocoóérep a)rÓÀv 
» 3 A ^ b 1 ^ 309 7 / 
(ca0tw, GÀÀàG, Àvrrotvrat uév sept rÀv iOicv Aoyuó- 
L4 3 ^ 
p.evoi, xatipovau 0€ srepi rÀv üAAoTpicv OuAeyó- 
? ^ ^ 
p.evot, BoAowro Ó àv TO copa kakomaBijaau 
[.4AAov 3) Tí Vvxfi movíjoa. KaL ,gkéjaoUa, epi 
47 TWwos TÓV avarykaiav. copo. 9. àv TuS aUTOUS €v 
pev TOÍS TpOS aGAMjAovs cwvovaiats 7 AoiSopoÜvras 
7 Aotopovpévovs, €v 0€ Taís epujMtoas oU BovAevo- 
uévovs àÀX' cxop.évovs. Aéyc 9' o) ka0' ámvàv- 
TOV, GÀÀA kara TÓÀV €vóxcv Tos eipquévows vro. 
48  'Exetvo 9' oóv davepóv, órw Oe€t To)s ovàAo- 
pévovs 13) moweiv 7) ypddóew Ti keyapwagévov Tots 
^ /, ^ ^ 
TroAAots ju) To0s cdbeAMuurárovs 7Àv ÀAóycv inre, 
dAÀAÀà To)s uvÜcOcorárovs: ükovovres uév yàp TÀw 
Toto)TOv xatpovot, Üewpobvres 9€ ToÜs ayóávas 
i] A € L A] A M € /; , 
kai ràs àpiAAas. Ou0 kai T)v '"Opüjpov sotiqow 
kai TroUs Tporrovs eopóvras Trpayqóiav à£wv Üav- 
M ^ 
páGew, Órc karuQÓvTes Tv iow Tr)v TÀv àvÜpaxrov 
/ ^ 30 7 / 
Gp.doTépaus TaÍs LOcavg Ta UTaQ4s KkaTexprjcavro vrpós 
/ e A M ^ * 
49 77v Toígow.  O pnév yàp To)s QyÓvas kai ToUs 
/, M ^ € / LH 7 € A 
vzoÀéuovs To)s TOV TQuiÉcv éuvÜoAóyncev, ot 0€ 
5 ^ * 
ToUs pUÜovs eis dàyÓvas kai mpátew kaTéorQoav, 
^ M 
core pu? nóvov àkovoToUs "uiv àÀÀà kat Ücaro)s 
yevéaÜa«. TotoUrov o)v rapaOevyuáTow Drapyóv- 
^ ^ 5 
T&V, OcOeucrat Tots. émiÜvuobot. ro)s àkpocjuévous 
jvuxayoryetv, oru. ToÜ gév vovÜereétv kai ovup- 
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advise or teach or say anything of profit and yet 
please such people? For, besides what I have said 
of them, they look upon men of wisdom with sus- 
picion, while they regard men of no understanding as 
open andsincere ; and they so shun the verities of life 
that they do not even know their own interests : 
nay, it irks them to take account of their own busi- 
ness and it delights them to discuss the business of 
others ; and they would rather be ill in body than 
exert the soul and give thought to anything in the 
line of duty. Observe them when they are in each 
other's company, and you will find them giving and 
taking abuse; observe them when they are by 
themselves, and you will find them occupied, not 
with plans, but with idle dreams. I am, however, 
speaking now not of all, but of those only who are 
open to the charges I have made. 

This much, however, is clear, that those who 
aim to write anything in verse or prose which will 
make a popular appeal should seek out, not the 
most profitable discourses, but those which most 
abound in fictions; for the ear delights in these 
Just as the eye delights in games and contests. 
Wherefore we may well admire the poet Homer and 
the first inventors of tragedy, seeing that they, with 
true insight into human nature, have embodied both 
kinds of pleasure in their poetry ; for Homer has 
dressed the contests and battles of the demigods in 
myths, while the tragic poets have rendered the 
myths in the form of contests and action, so that 
they are presented, not to our ears alone, but to our 
eyes as well. With such models, then, before us, it 
is evident that those who desire to command the 
attention of their hearers must abstain from admoni- 
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BovAevew | àdekréov, rà Oé Towbra Aekréov ois 
Opdoct. ToUs ÓxAÀovs udAucra xaipovras. 

50  Taóra 9é OvfjA0ov TjyoUpevos cé Oetv, rÓv oUx 
&va TÓV ToAAAv à ToÀÀQv Dacievovra, Ha) 
T)V a)TTvV yvy excu TOlS GANous, p99é T4 
o7OvOa(a TÓV Tpaypáoov pq96 To)s ei dpovobv- 
TOS TÓV dvÜpcymrav Tas zjGovats. kptvew, aAA" émi 
TÓV mpá&ecv TÓV xenoipuav a)TOUS Sound Lew, 

51 GAÀÀcs T émreuo1) epi ev TÓV yvpvaaicv TÓV TÍS 
Juxfis aj.duopyrobow ot mepi Tv $uocoóiav 
Ovres, Ka $acw ot p.év Ou TÓV épuaTucdv Aóycov 

[25] o£. 8€ Óià TÓÀv moAvwvrucóv oi 06 OU GAAov Twóv 
dpovusavrépovs éocoÜa. To)s abrots mÀgoiukLovras, 
éketvo 0é mávres ópoAoyobow, Óór. Óct TOv kaAds 
memauQóevuuévov é£ ékáavov rovrov d$aiveo0a. Bov- 

52 AeUeoÜa. Ovvduevov. — xpr Toivvv dàjéuevov TÓw 
apud nrovuévov éri ToU. ovvouoAoyovuévov Aag - 
dávew a)TÓv TOv £Àeyyov, kai pdÀwsra pév émi 
TÓv ko4piv Üecpetv ovpovAevovras, et O6 quj, 
Kai kaÜ' OóÀov TÓv mpoypáTcv Aéyovras. kai 
TOUS uév gumoév yuyvoiakovras TÓV Ocóvrav Gao - 
Ook(uale (050v yàp dos Oo jmóév ov a)TOs XP1j- 

53 ausos 000 v GAAov dpóvuov oujcevev), ro)s O€ 
vobv éxyovras kai Ovvauévovs ópGv mÀéov Ti TÓV 
GAAcv epi ToÀÀo0 zotoÓ kai Üepámeve, ycyvoó- 
OKCV ÓTt asp BovAos dryafós Xpnou«raTov kai 
TUDGVVUKCO)TQTOV &mávrov TÓV krr)reoy éoTiv. 
Tjyo0 óé TOUTOUS peytaTqv got Trouéiy TÜv BaciAeav, 
ot Twes àv Tr)v Ouívoiav Tijv av mÀetor. odeMjaoc 
OvvmÜO ow. 

54 "Eyoó puév oóv à Te yvyvooko maopiveka, kai 
6 9 See Panath. 96; Antid. 261; General Introduction, p. xxi. 
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tion and advice, and must say the kind of things 
which they see are most pleasing to the crowd. 

I have dwelt on these matters because I think 
that you, who are not one of the multitude but a 
king over the multitude, ought not to be of the same 
mind as men at large; you ought not to judge what 
things are worthy or what men are wise by the 
standard of pleasure, but to appraise them in the light 
of conduct that is useful ; especially, since the teachers 
of philosophy, however much they debate about 
the proper discipline of the soul (some contending 
that it is through disputation,? others that it is 
through political discussion, others that it is through 
other means that their disciples are to attain to 
greater wisdom), yet are all agreed on this, that the 
well-educated man must, as the result of his training 
in whatever discipline, show ability to deliberate and 
decide. You should, therefore, avoid what is in con- 
troversy and test men's value in the light of what is 
generally agreed upon, if possible taking careful note 
of them when they present their views on particular 
situations ; or, if that is not possible, when they 
discuss general questions. And when they are 
altogether lacking in what they ought to know, 
reject them (for it is clear that if one is of no use in 
himself, neither can he make another man wise); 
but when they are intelligent and able to see farther 
than the rest, prize them and cherish them, knowing 
that a good counsellor is the most useful and the 
most princely of all possessions. And believe that 
those contribute most to the greatness of your reign 
who can contribute most to your understanding. 

Now I, for my part, have offered you all the good 
counsels which I know, and I honour you with these 
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Tu ae TOTOLS ots TUyXáv Dvvápuevos* BovAov 
óc Kai TOUS &A^ovs, Omep eUmov Gpxópievos, p?) 
Tàs eiÜiauévas dyew cot Ocopeás, ás Üp.ets ToÀD 
mÀetovos dàyopdLere vapà TÓv Ouóvrov 7) vapà 
e / , 1 / r ^ / 
TÓV moXosvrov, àAAà roux$Tas, als xdv a$ó0pa 
xpfá kai ,umbepiav fjépav O.aAebcmSS, o) kaTa.- 
Tpüljew, aAÀà petLovs kai sÀetovos a£ías! movjaes. 


1 ueitovs kal mAelovos á£ias T: uet(ovs om. Bekker. 
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gifts which I have at my command ; and do you, 
recalling what I said in the beginning, desire that 
your other friends also shall bring you, not the usual 
presents, which you purchase at à much greater cost 
from those who give than from those who sell, but 
gifts of such a nature that, even though you make 
hard use of them every day without fail, you will 
never wear them out, but will, on the contrary, 
enlarge them and increase their worth. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE circulation among the friends of Nicocles of 
the treatise directed to the young king on the duties 
of monarchs^ no doubt prompted the suggestion 
that a companion piece be written on the duties of 
a king's subjects. Perhaps the hint came from 
Nicocles himself, who may have thought '' that the 
perception of a king's obligations which the former 
work may have quickened in some Salaminians might 
be usefully compensated by a sense of their own." ? 

The fact that the ''* companion "" discourse is put 
in the mouth of Nicocles does not necessarily signify 
that it was intended to be published as Nicocles' own 
composition, but more probably that Isocrates 
desired, in this way, to put himself in the king's 
place and state the case for monarchy from the 
royalist point of view.^ We need not, however, 
regard his argument as a specious plea, '* written to 
order." 4 ]socrates was not blind to the advantages 
of monarchy, and there was in his mind as the years 
went on a drift of sympathy away from what he 


? To Nicocles, II. 

' Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 80. 

* Just as Herodotus puts a plea for one-man rule in the 
mouth of Dareius, iii. 82. In Isocrates! Zrchidamus we 
oM a similar attempt to see a situation through another's 


ey 
i So Jebb, Attic Earn. ii. p. 86. 
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looked upon as the slackness and irresponsibility of 
contemporary democracy towards a more centralized 
and vigorous rule.^ His ideal of government was the 
limited democracy of Solon, the virtues of which he 
regarded as a legacy from the monarchy which it 
succeeded ; ^ and it is significant that the good 
points which he attributes to monarchy in Nicocles 
are elsewhere associated by him with the Athenian 
democracy as it was in the good old times before the 
* rule of the best " had given way to the "' rule of 
the mob." ^ Indeed it may well be that the ideal- 
ization of monarchy in Nicocles has in part the same 
purpose as his idealization of the early democracy of 
Athens in Areopagiticus, Panegyricus, and Panathenaicus 
—that of pointing a contrast to the weaknesses of 
popular government in his own time. 

The discourse was written after Nicocles had ruled 
for soine time,? probably between 372 and 365 n.c.* 


9 See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 21. 

* Panath. 138. 

* Isocrates! views of the Athenian government are set 
forth fully in the Areopagiticus and in the Panathenaicus. 
See also General Introd. p. xxxviii, and Havet's essay on 
Isocrates in Cartelier's Antidosis, xli ff. 

4 See 63. 

* Jebb, 4ttic Orators, ii. p. 86. 
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[26] Eiot Twe€S oi SvakóAcs €yovGt TOS TOUS Aóyovs 
kai Ovapiéuovras. TOUS $uAocoQobvras, Kai $acw 
aüTrOUS OUK áperí)s GAAQ TAeove£ias éveka. TOLéL- 
cÜa. Tàs rouaóra.s Ourpiás. zjoécos. üv oOv mu- 
Üoiumv TOv oDrc Owukeuévov, Ou TL TOUS uev cb 
Aéyew emÜvjobvras V'éyovan, TOUS o opÜOs TpÓT- 
T€lV BovAouévovs émauvobow: e yàp ai mrÀeove& iau 
Avrrotaw Q.UTOUS, mrÀetovs Kai peibovs ek TÓV 

26€ epycv 3 TÀV Aéyav eóprjaoj.ev yuyvop.évas. emevra. 
KaKetv' droTov ei AcÀmÜev aJUTOUS, ÓTL TQ mepi TOUS 

[27] ÜcoUs eooeBoOjev ka TTV OLKatogUvT]v. GakoÜp.ev 
Kai ràs GÀAas pers émvrióevopuev OUX tva TÓV 
dAAÀcv €AaTTOv exeo ev, GAÀ'  Óm«s dv ds perà 
TÀeiaTcQv dryaUàyv TOV Btov Odrycojuev. oT ov 
karrmyopryréov TÓV mr po:ypudrcoov ToUrov éoTi, OV 
Qv QV TLS uer. áperí)s mÀeovekTrjoewev, aÀÀAà TÀVv 
&vÜpcimeov TÓv mepi Tàs mpd£ews e&apapravóvrav 
7) Toís Aóyows. éfamarovrav kai gy Ouwatos 
Xpcj.évov a)rots. 

3 Oavuábo Óé TÓv Ta/Tqv Tiv yay éxóvTOV, 
ó7s o) kai TOv mÀobTOov kai T)v pov kai Tv 
* For Isocrates! use of the word *' philosophy " as covering 
what we mean by ** culture" and his identification of '' dis- 
course " with the cultivated life see General Introduction, 
pp. xxiii ff. 
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TurnE are people who frown upon eloquence and 
censure men who study philosophy,? asserting that 
those who engage in such occupations do so, not for 
the sake of virtue, but for their own advantage. Now, 
I should be glad if those who take this position would 
tell me why they blame men who are ambitious to 
speak well, but applaud men who desire to act 
rightly ; for if itis the pursuit of one's own advantage 
which gives them offence, we shall find that more and 
greater advantages are gained from actions than 
from speech. Moreover, it is passing strange if the 
fact has escaped them that we reverence the gods 
and practise justice, and cultivate the other virtues, 
not that we may be worse off than our fellows, but 
that we may pass our days in the enjoyment of as 
many good things as possible. They should not, 
therefore, condemn these means by which one may 
gain advantage ^ without sacrifice of virtue, but 
rather those men who do wrong in their actions or 
who deceive by their speech and put their eloquence 
to unjust uses. 

| ain astonished that those who hold the view to 
which I have just referred do not rail also against 


^ Advantage (in the good sense) which works no dis- 
advantage to others. Cf. Antid. 215. 
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dvÓpiav kKaKds Aéyovow.  «eUmrep yàp Ou ToUs 
éfapaprdvovras kai ToUs iWevOopnévovs mos ToUs 
Aóyovs xaÀemOs éxovot, vpooTjkew kai Tots GÀAÀots 
áyaÜots a)DToUs émwvrwuüv: $avácovrau. ydp Twes 
Kai TrÀv TaÜTa kKekTQuévov éfcapapravovres kai 

4 ToÀÀovs Óuà TroUTcv kakóds TowÜvres. àAÀAÀà yàp 
oU Oükatov, oUT cL TUW€g TOUS ümTavTrÜvTOS TUT- 
TOvOt, Ts Dons karyyopeiv, oUT€ OÓià TOUS QTO- 
kretvovras o)s o) Oet TV dvóptav Aodopetv, o00" 
OÀcos Tv TÓW avÜpaymro»v TOovnptav émi TY Tpáy- 
para peradépew, àÀÀ  abroUs éketivovs Wéyew, 
oco, Tos àyaÜois kakás xpOvrac kai Tots ceAetv 
Ovvauévow, To/Urow DAdmTew ToUs ovuTOoAvTevo- 
pévovs émuyeipotot. 

5. Nóv 9' apeMjsavres ToÜTov TOv TpÓmzOov mepi 
ékdoTov OwopiLeaÜau pos àvavras To)vs Aóyovs 
OvakóAos Otükewrat, KaL Toco8rov Ovgp.a. pri; kaatv 
oor OUK aiaÜovra. TOLOUTQ) mpáypaTU Ovapuevóys 
éXovres, Ó srdvrov TÓV ÉvOvTOV ev S TÓv àv- 
Üpoxrewv. iacet rÀeiorov ayaÜdv airióv éari. | Tols 
pev yàp dÀAots ots éxopjtev ov0€v TÀv GAÀAcv CLoov 
Ouaépoj.ev, GÀÀà voÀÀÓDv kai TQ TÓxeu. kai T[] 
popu kat rais &AÀaus eUmroptaus karaeéarepot 

6 Tvyxávop.ev óvres* €yyevop.évov o Tjntv Tob vreifew 
aAjAovs Kai 9nAo0v. "pos jus a)TOUS Tei 
Qv àv BovAnÜOpuev, o) puóvov ToU ÜmpwuoóOs Efjv 
amAynpev, aAÀAÀà kai gavveAÜóvres TróAets QK- 
caj.ev kai vópuovs éÜ0éueÜa kai TÉxvas eUpopev, 
Kai oxeOóv dmavra Tà Ov TuÀv pueunxavguéva 

? Good things are bad if ord e See Arist. JVic. 


Eth.1094 b 17. Cf. Seneca, Ep.i. 5.9; ** multa bona nostra 
nobis nocent." 
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wealth and strength and courage; for if they are 
really hostile to eloquence because there are men 
who do wrong and speak falsehood, they ought to 
disparage as well all other good things; for there 
will be found also among men who possess these 
some who do wrong and use these advantages to 
the injury of many.^ Nevertheless, it is not 
fair to decry strength because there are persons 
who assault people whom they encounter, nor to 
traduce courage because there are those who 
slay men wantonly, nor in general to transfer to 
things the depravity of men, but rather to put 
the blame on the men themselves who misuse the 
good things, and who, by the very powers which 
might help their fellow-countrymen, endeavour to 
do them harm.^ 

But the fact is that since they have not taken the 
trouble to make distinctions after this manner in each 
instance, they are ill-disposed to all eloquence ; and 
they have gone so far astray as not to perceive that 
they are hostile to that power which of all the faculties 
that belong to the nature of man is the source of most 
of our blessings. For in the other powers which we 
possess we are in no respect superior to other living 
creatures ; nay, we are inferior to many in swiftness 
and in strength and in other resources ; but, because 
there has been implanted in us the power to persuade 
each other and to make clear to each other whatever 
we desire, not only have we escaped the life of wild 
beasts, but we have come together and founded cities 
and made laws and invented arts; and, generally 
speaking, there is no institution devised by man 


* The same argument is made at length in 4ntid. 251, 
252, also in defence of eloquence. 
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7 Aóyos "piv éoTww Ó gvykoraakeváoas. obros yàp 
Trepi TÓV Ówkabcv Kai TÓV dOtkcov. Kai Tv GLiOXpOv 
[28] «at TÀv KkaÀdv cvop.oÜérqaev- Ov p?) OuoraxÜév- 
TOY oUK dy otoí T Tjpiev oiketv peT aAMjAov. 
TOUTQ Kai TOUS kKQKOUs e&eAéyxopiev Kai TOUS 
áyaÜobs eyed eopeev. Ou ToDTov ToUs T' dvojj- 
TOUS zrauOcUojuev iai TOUS $poviuovs Doku eopiev 
TO yàp Aéyew es oet TOÜ dpovetv «ó Léyuarov 
anetov TotoUjeÜa, kat Aóyos Ans Kai vÓUuAOS 
Kai Oikatos Vuxfis aya fs kai 7uaTÍJs etocoÀóv 
8éoTw.  uerà To/Tov kai T€pi TÓV apo - 
cüucv aycvióneÜa kai sep. TÓV  dyvoovuévov 
ckomo)UpeÜa: rais yàp mioreow ais To)s dAAous 
Aéyovres seiÜouev, rats a)Tais ra/raus DovAevó- 
[ievo .XpopeOa., Kai mQropuko)s gv  kaAoÜüpnev 
TOUS €v TÓ miter Dvvapiévovs Aéyew, cooUAovs 
8€ vouiLopev otrwes dv ajrol npós aóro)s dpioTa 
9 Tepi TÓV mrpo/y pur eov uae ow. et 8e Oct avÀ- 
Ar]Banv mepi Ts Ovvápiecos raUrI)s eUrety, oj0€v 
TOv dpoviuos TpaTTOJAévaov eóp?jaopuev dAóycs 
yvyvójevov, dÀÀà kai TÓv Épywv kai rÀv Otavon- 
párov amávrov Qyeuóva Aóyov óvra, kai udAuoTa 
xpcpévovs a)TQ  Tovs mÀelorov voüv éyovras: 
coTe ToUs TroÀuOvras BAaodmuetv mepi rÀV ma- 
Oevóvrow xai duÀAocodo)vrov Óuoios àfiov uuoetv 
corep ToUs eis Tà TOv Üedv éfapuaprávovras. 
10 'Eyco 9' amoóéxouat pév Gmavras ToU)s Aóyovs 
To)s kai KkaTdà gukpóv vju8s cdeAetv Ovvagévovs, 





* For power of speech as the faculty which has raised us 
from the life of beasts to that of civilized man see Xen. Mem. 
iv. 3. 11 ff. Cf. Antid. 973, Paneg. 48 ff., and Shelley: 
*He. gave man speech and speech created thought." 
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which the power of speech has not helped us to 
establish.?^ For this it is which has laid down laws 
concerning things just and unjust, and things base 
and honourable ; and if it were not for these ordin- 
ances we should not be able to live with one another. 
It is by this also that we confute the bad and extol 
the good. Through this we educate the ignorant 
and appraise the wise ; for the power to speak well 
is taken as the surest index of a sound understanding, 
and discourse which is true and lawful and just is the 
outward image of a good and faithful soul. With 
this faculty we both contend against others on 
matters which are open to dispute and seek light for 
ourselves on things which are unknown; for the 
same arguments which we use in persuading others 
when we speak in public, we employ also when we 
deliberate in our own thoughts ; and, while we call 
eloquent those who are able to speak before a crowd, 
we regard as sage those who most skilfully debate 
their problems in their own minds. And, if there is 
need to speak in brief summary of this power, we 
shall find that none of the things which are done with 
intelligence take place without the help of speech, 
but that in all our actions as well as in all our thoughts 
speech is our guide, and is most employed by those 
who have the most wisdom. Therefore, those who 
dare to speak with disrespect of educators and 
teachers of philosophy deserve our opprobrium no 
less than those who profane the sanctuaries of the 
ods. 
* I, myself, welcome all forms of discourse which are 
capable of benefiting us even in a small degree ; 


Isocrates refers to this passage in Z4mntíd. 253, and quotes 
exactly from sections 5-9. 
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oU Hi aAAá ka AA(aTovs ryyopau Kai Baew- 
KüayTáTOUS KQL pdAucTO mpémovras époi TOUS Trepi 
TÓV émwrwÓevudáTov kai TÓv srolwretOv | grapaa- 
voüvras, kai TroUTCV QGUTÓV OGOL OLOdGKOUOL TOUS 
T€ OvvaoTeUvovras cs Oet TQ mÀW/Üev wpífjoÜau, kai 
TOUS iOwoTaS (S Xp?) TpOs TOUS üpxyovras Oua- 
KetoÜau, Ouà "yàp ToUTov OpÓÀ Tàs mÓÀes «€U- 
OauLoveoTáras Kai eyioTas 'yvyvopévas. 

11 Tov uév oóv érepov, s xp?) rvpavvetv, 'lookpá- 
Tovs "KoUcaTe, TÓv Ó. éyÓpievov, à Oct vrovetv ToUs 
Gpxop.évous, éyo) zreupáoopat OvceADetv, oUx cs ékei- 
vov jmepDaAoónevos, aÀÀ' cs mpooíkóv pot mepi 
TovTov udAwTa OuaÀexÜfvau. Tpós Duás. ei név 

[29] yàp éuo0 pu?) ónÀccavros à BovAouat mowtv Duás 
OÓuuudprovre Tüs éuüs yvopns, oUk dv eükóros 
óuiv opyuoiuqv: eb 8€ mpoeuróvros éuo0 gmóév 
yCyvovro ToUTov, OÓukais àv 1509 Tois qu) meo- 
pévows ueudotumvr. 

12  'Hyoüpot 9' o9Teos àv uáAo7a zrapakaAécat kai 
mporpéba, vpós TÓ uvQuovevew )pás Tà pnÜévra 
Kai TeUapyetv aDTols, oUKk «i epi TO Oup- 
BovAeóew póvov yevoiugv. kai TaÜT' amapiÜjjoas 
azaÀAayeigv, QÀÀ' et mpoeziei£auu mpórov uév 
T)v TOoÀwTe(av TT] mapobcav «cs dàéiv éomw 
ayyazGv o) póvov Óià Tr)jv üváykq«v, ovÓ. OTL zrávTG 
TÓV xpóvov puerà TaíTQ2s oikobuev, aAÀ ovv DeAÀ- 

13 Tíor) TÓV ToMTe«óOÀv éoTw, émeÜ' às éyo raíTqv 
€éyc T)Vv aGpxy7v o) apavójucos o)0  aàÀAoTp(av, 
GQÀÀ  Ooíos kai Oukaios kai Ouà ToUs éÉ dpxf$s 
TDoyóvovs kai OÓià TOv saTépa kai Ov épuavróv. 
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however, I regard those as the best and most worthy 
of a king, and most appropriate to me, which give 
directions on good morals and good government ;? 
and especially those which teach how men in power 
should deal with the people, and how the rank and 
file should be disposed to their rulers. For I observe 
that it is through such discourses that states attain 
the highest prosperity and greatness. 

On the former topic, how a ruler should act, you 
have heard Isocrates speak ; on the following topic, 
what his subjects must do, I shall attempt to dis- 
course, not with any thought of excelling him, but 
because this is the most fitting subject for me to 
discuss with you. For if I did not make clear what 
I desire you to do, I could not reasonably be angry 
with you if you were to mistake my purpose ; but 
if, after I have announced my policy beforehand, 
none of my desires are carried out, then I should 
justly blame those who fail to obey me. 

And I believe that I should most effectively exhort 
you and urge you to remember my words and heed 
them, not if I should confine myself to giving you 
advice and then, after counting out my precepts, 
make an end, but if, before doing this, I should 
prove to you, first, that you ought to be content 
with our present government, not only from neces- 
sity, nor because we have lived under it all our lives, 
but because it is the best of all governments ; and, 
second, that I hold this office, not illegally nor as a 
usurper, but with the just sanction of gods and men, 
and by virtue of my earliest ancestors, and of my 


* The aim of worthy oratory is proper conduct in private 
and in publie life. See Paneg. 4, and General Introduc- 
tion, pp. xxiv ff. 
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ToUTcVv yàp mpoaroOeuÜévrov  T(s ok abrOs 
abvToÜ karayvocerau Tyv ueytornv Ünuiav, àv gu) 
TeUUapyfj Tots v-  épgob cvupovAevÜeto. kai 
mpocaTaxBetow; : 

Ilepi uév ov rÀv TroÀvreLàyy (évreüÜev yàp omo- 
TiÜUépevos 'jp&ápumv) otpa. Tác Ookeiv Ócwóraov 
iiv etva TO TÓV a)TÀv déioboÜa, TOUS XpnjoTovs 
KaL TOUS TrOVI)poUs, Oucauóra TOV 9€ TO .Suopia0a. 
Trepi TOUTOV Kai UT) TOUS dvopiotovs TÓV ópuoccov 
Tvyxávew, aAA Ka mpárrew kai Tu4GoÜa. kara 
Tiv dÉiav ékdoTovs. ai uév roivuv Ovyapxiac kal 
ÓnLnokpaTia. Tüs icÓTrqTas ToÍS qeTéyovou! TÓV 
vroÀwrevov bxyrobot, kai ToÜT. eüOokuet rap! aDraís, 
Tv pm«óév érepos érépov O/vqra. mÀéov exeu". Ó 
Trois Trovnpois cvp.dépov écTiv: a& O6 povaopytat 
mAetoTov |iev véuovou TÓ BeArtoro, ,OeUrepov óé 
TQ per! ékeivov, vpírov Óé kal TérapTOv TOlS 
dÀXowg karà TÓv ajrÓv Aóyov.. Kai TaÜT «€L Ha) 
zavTayxob kaÜéorqkev, GAÀd TÓ ye BovAnua Tfjs 
zroAvre(as ToLoUTÓv éOTU. Kai pév OT) Ovopáv kai 
Tüs QVcew TÀv avÜparmov kai Tàs mpdéew dravres 
üv Tràs Tvpavv(óas u&AÀÀov OuoAÀoynocatev. Kairo 
Ts OUK QV OéGauTo TÓV có dpovo/vrov Toa UTTS 
mroAvre(as peréxew év j D 9aAXrjoe Xp»orós QV, 
pov. 1) 7 $épeo0au per TOÜ mArjBous Hn) yvyvco- 
OKÓjLevos óTro0ós TlS éeorw; aAA Hav kai T»pao- 
Tépav TogoUTQ Ouwaios àv abT?v elvat Kkpivousev, 
00« ep páóv éoTw évós àvÓpOs yvoum mpooéyew 





* A protest against the new *' equality." — Cf. To INicocles, 
14. In AZreop. 21, 22 Isocrates praises the old democracy 
of Athens for recognizing ability and worth. 
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father and of myself. For, once these claims have 
been established, who will not condemn himself to 
the severest punishment if he fails to heed my 
counsels and commands ? 

Speaking, then, of forms of government (for this 
was the subject I set out to lay before you), I im- 
agine that we all believe that it is altogether mon- 
strous * that the good and the bad should be thought 
worthy of the same privileges, and that it is of the 
very essence of justice that distinctions should be 
made between them, and that those who are unlike 
should not be treated alike but should fare and be 
rewarded in each case according to their deserts. 
Now oligarchies and democracies seek equality for 
those who share in the administration of them ; and 
the doctrine is in high favour in those governments 
that one man should not have the power to get more 
than another—a principle which works in the in- 
terest of the worthless! Monarchies, on the other 
hand, make the highest award to the best man, the 
next highest to the next best, and in the same 
proportion to the third and the fourth and so on. 
Even if this practice does not obtain everywhere, 
such at least is the intention of the polity. And, 
mark you, monarchies more than other governments 
keep an appraising eye upon the characters and 
actions of men, as everyone will admit. "Who, then, 
that is of sound mind would not prefer to share in a 
form of government under which his own worth 
shall not pass unnoticed, rather than be lost in the 
hurly-burly of the mob and not be recognized for 
what he is? Furthermore, we should be right in 
pronouncing monarchy also a milder government, in 
proportion as it is easier to give heed to the will of 
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TOv voüv uGAAov T) moÀÀais kai mavroOamais Oua- 
/ ^ / 
votaus Unretv dpéokew. 
eu M 7 [S304 , M M / A 
Or. pév ov TOiov éori kai mpaoTépa kai 
/ M / M » , l4 
Ducatorépa, Óud meióvo név àv Tis dmoe(eetev, 
oU pa aAAà xai Ou TOÜTOV cvviety páouóv eat: 
mepi 66 TÓV Aowrüv, ócov ai povapxíaa TpÓós TÓ 
BovAevea0au, Kai mp&£at TL TÓV OecóvTov 9ua.- 
$épovaw, ovTcSs àv kdAAwTa Üecoprjaauuev, ei Ts 
peyioras TÓV mpá&ecv map aAMjAas TÜévres 
, 
e&eráLew émuxeupnjaaup ev aDrás. oi pév Toivuv 
KaT. €v.avTÓv €e(g Tüs QpXàs eigióvres mpórepov 
(Ou0TaL "yiyvovrat, mpi aicÜécÜa. Twv TÓv Ts 
/ i] ^ h [4 , ^ € ? ? '* 
TóAeos kai AaBetv éjmewiav a)TOv: oi OÓ de 
TOig aÜDTo(is éÉmwcTaToUvres, T" kai T)v wow 
* 7 ^ 
karaOeecTépav éycow, àÀÀ ov rais y! épme- 
L4 M ^ » / » ? € A 
piaus TroÀ) TÀv dÀXov mpoéyovow. émeU oi uév 
^ ^ $ » / 3 Li 
ToÀÀÓv karageAob0w eis aAMjAovs amoflAémovres, 
€ ? 3 A ? ^ $0. 7 e / ^ 
oí 0. o)0evos ÓÀvyopob00tv, eiQóTes Ori mávra Óet 
? ^ M 
Ov abrÓv yiyveoÜa.. «pos Óé To/Tows oí név £v 
^ ^ / A 
Tails OÀvyapy(aus kai Ta(s Oupuokpariaus Oià Tàs 
mcpós Góás a)ro)s duoriuas Avpatvovrat Tots 
^ ? ^ L4 
Kowots* ot O. év rais p.ovapxtaus óvres, oUK éxovres 
eo / / e T*/ ,? » / / 
ór« dÜovjcovot, mávrov, cs otóvr. éoTi, BéXArioTa 
/ ^ 
mpáTTovcww. émeU' oi uév vorepiLovot TÓv mpay- 
páTcov: TÓv pgév yàp mÀetorov xpóvov émi Toig 
30. 7 L4 ? MI ? ? M / 
(iot; OauTpifovaw, éreiàv O. eig Trà ovvéOpia 
cvuvéAÓcow, mÀeovákus àv Tu$. avToUs evpov Oua- 





5 Party rivalry in the old Athenian democracy was 
carried on for the good of the state according to Paneg. 79. 
Not so in contemporary Athens, Paneg. 167. 

* See. Demosthenes! contrast between the checks and 
delays which were put upon him as leader of the Athenians 
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a single person than to seek to please many and 
manifold minds. 

Now one might multiply arguments to prove that 
this form of government is more agreeable and mild 
and just than others; yet, even from those I have 
advanced it is easy to see this at a glance. As for 
its other advantages, we can best appreciate how far 
monarchies excel other governments in planning 
and carrying out any course of action required of 
them if we place their most important practices side 
by side and try to review them. In the first place, 
then, men who enter upon office for an annual term 
are retired to private life before they have gained 
any insight into public affairs or any experience in 
handling them ; while men who are permanently in 
charge of the same duties, even though they fall 
short of the others in natural ability, at any rate have 
a great advantage over them in experience. In the 
next place, the former neglect many things, because 
each looks to the others to do them ; while the 
latter neglect nothing, knowing that whatever is 
done depends upon their own efforts. Then again, 
men who live in oligarchies or democracies are led 
by their mutual rivalries to injure the common- 
wealth; while those who live in monarchies, not 
having anyone to envy, do in all circumstances so 
far as possible what is best. Furthermore, the 
former are dilatory in action,? for they spend most 
of their time over their private concerns ; and when 
they do assemble in council, you will find them more 
often quarrelling ^ with each other than deliberating 
and Philip's freedom to act and strike quickly, On the 
Crown, 291. Cf. Demosthenes' Philippic, i. 40-46. 

* For the selfish bickerings of the platform orators see 
Panath. 12. : 
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deponévovs 3) kowfj; BovAevouévovs: ot Ó' ovre 
cvveOpíov oÜDre xpoóvov ajrois amoóeOevynévow, 
dÀAà kai Tás T")uépas kai vàs vókras émi Taís 
mpd£eoww óvres oUk dmoAeíérrovras TÀv kaipáv, aÀX' 


e , ^ / L4 LÀ , e A 
20 ékaaTov €v TQ Oéovri mpárrovow. ér( Ó o6 pev 
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22 


E ^ » A /, , * M] 1 A 
vapevüs éyovou, kai BojAowr' àv kai ToUs Trpo 
^ M] ? ^ 
abrÓv àpyovras kai To)0s é$' abDrois Qs kdákwra 
^ A * 

Ooucfjoas Tiv mÓAw, lv' ds peyiorqv Óófav a)roi 
7 M 1 ^ ^ 
AdBwow- oi 86 &uà mavrós ToÜ Diov kUptow TÓwv 

M 
"paypdrcov Óvres eis &mavra TÓv xpóvov kai Tàs 
eüvoias éyovaw. TO Oé uéywTov: rois "yàp kowois 
e ) r , / e Qo € IT 1 / 
oí uev Gs dÀAorpíows, ot Ó' cs (Ótots" vrpoaéxovat 
TÓv vobv, kai ovufo/Aouw xpávraw wepi aUTÓV oL 
^ ^ ^ , 
Lév TÓÀv dorÀv Tois ToÀu«porárow, oí Ó' é£ 
/ ^ 
dmávrov  ékAefápevow Tois dpovuiorárow, | kai 
TuuOO0w oL pév ToUs £v Toís OxAows cümretv Ov- 
A ^ ^ , 
vauévovs, oí 86 To)s xpíjoÜat Trois vpdypaow én- 
wgrauévovs. — . 
b / ? , ^ , , Ml ^ X 
Ov uóvov 8' év vois éykvkAMow kat Tots kara 
A / 
T)v Tjuépav ékdoaTQgv -'yvyvouévow a6 povapxiat 
M ^ 
9uadépovaw, dÀÀà kai ràs év vQ moAéuq mAeov- 
/ 
e£(ag ámácas srepueUijóaow. | kat yàp srapaakevd- 
A 
cacÜa, Gvvájewg kat xpijoacÜac raUraws, core kat 
^ ^ M ^ 
AaÜetv kai dÓivaw? kai ro)s pév meicaw, ToUs 0€ 
^ A A ^ 
PiácaoÜat, mapà 8€ rÀv ékmpíaaÜa,, roUs Ó€ rats 
Ld / / ^ € 
dAAats Üepareiaus mpoaa:yayyéo0a«, uGAÀov at rvpav- 
^ ^ / ? M ^? 
vi8egs TÀv GAÀcv TroÀvrevQv otat T. eioiv.. kat TaÓT 
! ol uév. às áXXorplots, ol. Ó' s iólors] see Norlin, Class. Phil. 


xvii. p. 356: oi uev cs llors, ol 0* às dXXorplors MSS. 
? $05va« Coray : ó$07jva« wss. 





? But it was, he says elsewhere, the virtue of the old 
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together; while the latter, for whom no councils or 
times of meeting are prescribed, but who apply 
themselves to the state's business both day and night, 
do not let opportunities pass them by, but act in 
each case at the right moment. Again, the former 
are ill-disposed toward each other and would rather 
have their predecessors and their successors in office 
administer the state as badly as possible, in order 
that they may win for themselves as much credit as 
possible; while the latter, because they are in con- 
trol of affairs throughout their lives, are at all times 
actuated by feelings of good will. But the greatest 
difference is this: men under other governments 
give attention to the affairs of state as if they were 
the concern of others; monarchs, as if they were 
their own concern ;^ and the former employ as their 
advisers on state affairs the most self-assertive of 
their citizens, while the latter single out and employ 
the most sagacious ; and the former honour those 
who are skilful in haranguing the crowd, while the 
latter honour those who understand how to deal with 
affairs. | 

And not only in matters of ordinary routine and 
of daily occurrence do monarchies excel, but in war 
they have compassed every advantage ;? for in 
raising troops, and handling them so as to mislead 
and forestall the enemy, and in winning people over, 
now by persuasion, now by force, now by bribery, 
now by other means of conciliation, one-man rule is 
more efficient than the other forms of government. 


democracy that they did not slight the commonvwealth, but 
cared for it as their personal concern, Paneg. 76; .reop. 
24. 95. 

* (The same point is made by Demosthenes, Olynthiac, i. 4. 
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ék TÓVv épycov àv Tis oÜX TjTTOV 7) TOV Aóycv 

23 7Ti0TeUOe.cv. ToÜTO gév yàp Tiv TÓv llepoóv 
OVvauw» Amavres iopev TQgÀwa)rQyv TO géyeÜos 
yeyevquévgv o) O4 Tv TÓÀv dàvÓpOv dpóvgow, 
aAA órv uGAAov TÀv dÀÀcv Tr?)v Baocuelav Tu ot: 
ToUTo óc Atovüctov TOV TÓpavvov, ÓTU ra paAafiov 
TÜV [ev GAATv MuceÀíav àváaraTov yeyevnpéviv, 
TÜV O'. abToD mro;rpiàa. zoÀwopkovuévgv, o) pnóvov 
ajriv TÓV "apóvrav KivOUvVcOV ámjAaeev, aAA 
«ai pneyiorqv TOv 'EAMQv(ócv «óAÀeov émoimpoev: 

24 éru. 0€. Kapynóovíiovs kai AakeÓauioviovs, ToUs 
dpuoTa TOV. GÀÀcv' ,ToÀvrevopévovs, OLKOL | JL€V 
oAwyapxovpévovs, TapG. O6 TOV mrÓÀep.ov BaavAcvo- 
pévovs. €you Ó. àv Tig ÉémOei£as kai T mróAw, 
T)» udÀwTa TÀS rupavvióas puooügav, óray pev 
zroAAoDs emégahn orpamyoys, dTrvXobcav, orav € 
Ov évos moujora. TOUS KiwOUvOovs, karopÜo6aav. 

25 Karo TS dv Tis cadéorepov emei£evev. 7) 7 Óuà 
TOLoUTQOV zapaOevyud cV TÀeloTov TÓs uovapxias 
d£ias oDcas ; $aivovra yàp ot Te Ou& TéÀovs 
TUpavvevópevot peytaras Dvvápeis éyovTes, Oi T€ 

[39] «aAàOs ówyapxoUpuevot, T€epi à pora oTovOd.- 
Lovow, ot pev €va póvov cTpaTw»yOv oL € Bacuéa 
TÓV oTpo;romréóoyv kUpuov k«aÜrávres, ot re puooty- 
TES TÀS rvpavvióas,. ÓTrÓTOV 7roAAoUs &pxovras. ék- 

26 vréquleow, oU8cv. TÀv Beóvrov mpárrovres. «i 8é 


1 4ANcov Blass: 'EAMjvov Mss. 
? móNw T: mTÓXw rv 'A0nvaicv vulg. 


^ Dionysius, the elder, became tyrant of Syracuse in 
406 s.c. 

* Socrates and his followers idealized, in contrast to 
the slackness of Athens, the rigorous rule of such states 
as Sparta and Crete. See, for example, Plato, Crito 52 x. 
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And of this one may be assured by facts no less than 
by words ; for, in the first place, we all know that the 
empire of the Persians attained its great magnitude, 
not because of the intelligence of the population, but 
because they more than other peoples respect the 
royal office ; secondly, that Dionysius," the tyrant, 
taking charge of Sicily when the rest of it had 
been devastated by war and when his own country, 
Syracuse, was in a state of siege, not only delivered 
it from the dangers which then threatened, but also 
made it the greatest of Hellenic states ; and again, 
we know that while the Carthaginians and the 
Lacedaemonians, who are the best governed peoples 
of the world,? are ruled by oligarchies at home, yet, 
when they take the field, they are ruled by kings. 
One might also point out that the state ^ which more 
than any other abhors absolute rule meets with dis- 
aster when it sends out many generals, and with 
success when it wages war under a single leader. 

And, indeed, how could any one show more con- 
vincingly than through these instances that monarchy 
is the most excellent of governments? For we see 
that those who are permanently ruled by kings have 
the greatest powers; that those who live in well- 
conducted oligarchies, when it comes to matters 
about which they are most concerned, appoint one 
man, in some cases a general, in others a king, to 
have full powers over their armies in the field ; and 
that those who abhor absolute rule, whenever they 
send out many leaders, fail to accomplish a single 
one of their designs. And, if there is need to 
Aristotle couples in his praise, as Isocrates here, the Spartans 
and the Carthaginians, Politics 1972 b 24 ff. 

* Athens. 

? As in the disasters at Syracuse and Aegospotami. 
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Oct Tu. kai rÀv apxaícv «Umetv, Aéyerau kai ToUs 
0covs ovo As aoiuMe/eoÜa.. cepi dv ei pév 
aAmÜns ó Aóyos éori, OÓfjÀov Órw( kdketvou rara 
T)V KaTdcTaOw Tpokpivovow, eL O06 TO uév cades 
pgóets olóev, aDroi Ó' eikálovres oUTo) Trepi abrÓv 
omeUwóapnev, onuetov ÓT( Távres Tv povapxiav 
mpoTuuev: o) yàp àv mor a)Tj xpíoÜau ToUs 
Ücovs édapev, et pu) zoÀ? TOv GAÀXov a)Tryv mpo- 
éxew évopitopev. 
epi jév oOv TÓV ToÀvew)v, Oócov aÀAáAov 

Ouadépovow, dzavra uév oU0' eOpetv oUT eimetv 
Ovvaróv éoTiw: o) gumv QAÀà spós ye TO sapóv 
amoxpovrcos kai vOv etpqrau Trepi aUTÓv. cg O€ 
Tpoonkóvros Tv àpxTv "Lets €xopev, groÀD ToUTov 
cvvrouc repos Kai juáAÀAov opoÀoyo)pevos 0 Aóyos 
éoTiv. Tis yàp oUk olóev Or. leükpos uév oO ToD 
yévovs ")uÀv àpyqyós, vapaAaBov ro)s TÀv àAÀAov 
ToÀwrÓv mpoyóvovs, mÀe/cas OeÜpo kai r?v mÓÀw 
a)TOls ékriG€ kai TTV Xcpav kaTéveuuev, O Oé 
zaTr)p E)vayópas àzoÀecávrow érépow TT)v Qàpxnv 
zàüAw àvéAaBev, o-moorás ToUs peyiorovs kwóÜi- 
PoUS, kat TocoÜrov peréoTqoev core unkéri Goi- 
V,Kas ZaAapavicov. rupavveiv, aGAÀ' dvzep 7v TTV 
apxnv, ToUTOUS xai vóv éyew TTV Ba.ciuetay ; 

Aovnóv. oov éoTw dv vpoeÜéumv epi ép.avroo 
OwcAÜetv tv eniornoU" ÓTU roto0Tós éoTw Uv O 
BacwUesov, os oU póvov ou TOUS 7iporyóvous àAAà 
Kai Ov épavrOv Oukaleos. av «ai p.etbovos ,Tuiíjs 3 
T)ÀucavTTS 7&Ony. olpat yàp éyc) mávrag àv 
ópoAoyíjca, zÀe(orov TÓv àperó a£ías elvau Tyv 

4 For this history see introd. to II ; Grote, History of Greece 
(new edition), ix. pp. 228 ff. ; Evagoras 29-35. 
02 
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speak also of things old in story, it is said that 
even the gods are ruled by Zeus as king. If the 
saying is true, it is clear that the gods also prefer this 
regime ; but if, on the other hand, no one knows 
the truth about this matter, and we by our own 
conjecture have simply supposed it to be so, it is 
a proof that we all hold monarchy in the highest 
esteem ; for we should never have said that the 
gods live under it if we did not believe it to be far 
superior to all other governments. 

Now as to polities, while it is not possible either 
to search out or declare every detail in which they 
differ from each other, yet for our present purpose, 
at least, enough has been said. But to show that I 
hold my office by natural right is a story much 
sooner told and less open to dispute. For who does 
not know how Teucer, the founder of our race, 
taking with him the ancestors of the rest of our 
people, came hither over seas and built for them a 
city and portioned out the land ; and that, after his 
other descendants had lost the throne, my father, 
Evagoras, won it back again by undergoing the 
greatest dangers, and wrought so great a change 
that Phoenicians no longer rule over Salaminians, 
while they, to whom it belonged in the beginning, 
are to-day in possession of the kingdom ?^ 

Now, of the matters which I proposed to discuss, 
it remains for me to speak to you about myself, in 
order that you may realize that I, who rule over 
you, am of such character that, not only on account 
of my ancestors, but of myself also, I might justly 
claim even greater honour than I now enjoy. For 
I think you would all agree that the most sovereign 
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T€ o«poasrmy kai Tv Oucatog vm. oU yap 
póvov ")MÓs TO ka" abrás doeAotow, GAA el 
OcAouiev uKozréy Kai Tràs ces kai Ts Ovvápiets 
Kai TÀs Xp'jaeus TÓV mporypdroov, eUpücouev Ts 
pev n j.erexoUoas TOUT TÓV (Oed peyáAav 
Kakáv airias oUcas, Tàs Óé perà. Ducauoo vis kai 
c«ópocoívns yvyvouévas ToÀÀà TOv iov vÓv TÓv 
dvOpdimreov déeAosaas. ei ó| Twes TÓV Tpo- 
yeyernp.évav ez TaSrQLs TGÁS aperais cà Ooküuoav, 
jyyoOuat Kdàjot mpoojkew Tfjs abríjs 8ó£ns éketvous 
TVyXávew. 

T)v pguév ov Oukacog óvoy ekeiev v páAwora 
kaT(Govre. zapoAaBov yáp, OÓT eis Tl)V apynv 
kaÜvorápumv, TÀ u€v DBaoiAeu. Xpup&rav Kevà Kai 
mávra kaTqvoAcp.éva, TÀ O€ mpáypuarro. Tapaxijs 
j.eo và. KaL TOÀMÉS émuieAetas OcópLeva kal $vAaktfs 
Kat Oamávys, «iocos ,erépous €v TOS TOLOUTOLS Ka- 
pots ék mravros TpÓTOU Tà o érep. aDrÓv Ótop- 
Üovp.évovs Kai 7O0ÀÀAà Tapa Tv diow Tv ary 
mpárrew avara opévovs Opuos o00 Ud évós 
TOUTCOV OveoÜdpny, aAA' oUTcs óoicos Kai KGAÀÓS 
eme, eAnÜnv TÓV , "paynrav, coTe paoev cA- 
Aeirew é£ àv olóvr UL avénÜfvaw kai pos eó- 
Oauuoviav emioóva, Ti a oAw. 7pÓs T€ yàp TOUS 
mroAíras , her Tou UTT]S TpaóTw»Tos mpoavéxOmv, 
cOTE Qwüjre $uyás pire Üavárovs wire xp] d Tcov 
dzroBoAs pair GA unóepiav rowuvrqv ovudopáàv 
émi Tfj €ujs yeyevfjo8a BaciuAetas. afárov oe 
Tfs 'EAAa9os Tutv ojJogs Ou TOv móAeuov TOv 





* Almost the language of the Platonic doctrine of ideas. 
^ We may surmise that the death of the strong and 
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of the virtues are temperance and justice, since not 
only do they benefit us in themselves, but, if we 
should be minded to look into the natures, powers, 
and uses of human relations, we would find that 
those which do not partake ^ of these qualities are 
the causes of great evils, whereas those which are 
attended by temperance and justice are greatly 
beneficial to the life of man. If, then, any of my 
predecessors have gained renown for these virtues, 
I consider that it is also my right to enjoy the same 
renown. 

As to my sense of justice, you can best observe it 
from these facts :^ When I was established in power 
I found the royal treasury empty, all the revenues 
squandered, the affairs of the state in utter disorder 
and calling for great care, watchfulness, and outlay 
of money ; and, although I knew that rulers of the 
other sort in similar straits resort to every shift in 
order to right their own affairs, and that they feel 
constrained to do many things which are against 
their nature, nevertheless I did not fall a victim 
to any of these temptations ; nay, l attended so 
devotedly and honourably to my duties that I left 
nothing undone which could contribute to the great- 
ness of the state and advance its prosperity ; and 
toward the citizens of the state I behaved with such 
mildness that no one has suffered exile or death or 
confiscation of property or any such misfortune during 
my reign. And though Hellas was closed to us 
because of the war which had arisen, and though we 


resourceful Evagoras plunged the affairs of Salamis and 
of Cyprus into a state of confusion which was with difficulty 
reduced to order by his successor, but we possess no further 
details of this history than those which are here set down. 
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yeyevuuévov, kai zavraxoÜ ovÀwjévov Tdv, rà 
rÀetora, ToUTcYV OvéÀvoa, rois uév &mavr. ümorivowv, 

^ à] /, ^ E] ? , / A 
Tots 0€ uépq, rÀv 8' àvapaAéo0a. Ocópevos, mpos 
M 1 ^ 
86 Toís Ómws vjOvvápqgv mepi rÀv éykAQudrov 
0.gAAaTTÓLevos. éri 0€ kai rÓv TT|v vfjaov oikovv- 
Tav OvokOAÀwcs mpós "uüs Owwkewuuévov, kai Baot- 
Aé ^ A / H ^ ? j / 
éus TQ puév ÀAóyco OwMayuévov Tf 9' &AmÜeto 
L4 d ^ 4 ^^ 
34 rpaxécs éxovros, àjióórepa. Tabra. karempáüva, T 
A ^ 
uev mpoÜUnos Ümqperdv, wpós 96 To)s Oüxawov 
3 ^ 
éuavrOóv sapéywov. TocoUTrov yàp Oéw TÓÀv dàMo- 
/ ^ ? ^ 
vpiv émÜupetv, o0! Érepou uév, ?]jv. kai pup 
petto TÓÀv Ópópcov OUvapav éywow, doréuvovraa 
Tüs yíjs kai mÀeovekrétv Üuroüow, éyc 9' o)0€ 
A , / 3 J ^ ? ? € ^ 
rjv Guopévqv xópav T)£éooca. AaBetv, aAA. atpotpat 
p.erà 8ukauoo)vas Tiv épavroO uóvov éxew uaAov 
/ ^ 
7 perà kakías woAAamAaoíav Tíjs Ürapxovans 
kr]ca0Üav. kai Tí 8e& kaÜ" £v éxaorov Aéyovra 
[34] 8 / » M H » ^ 
urpiew, àAAes e kal avvrójuos exovra. ÓnÀG aat 
- / ? 
mepi éuavroÜü; dawijoopa. yàp oDO0éva uév moror 
dOóucjcas, vÀetovs 86 kai TÓÀv moAÀvrÓv KQi TÓV 
Ld € I4 ^ M M L4 A 
dAXcv 'EMujvov. €ü emovjkos kai jettovs ócpeas 
ékarépow OeÓwkGs 7) oUnravres oí wpó épo0 
BacieUsavres. kaírow xpi) ro)s uéya. dpovotüvras 
A / 
émi OucaiogUvg Kai pocTowovuévovs XxpndTov 
» e^ 
elvau Kpeirrovs Towa)ras DmepBoAàs éxew  eimeiv 
M ^ 
Tepi avTÓV. 
4 Ld / 
36 Kai uév 97 kai cepi ocdpooívgs ér( pello 
, » ^ ? M M ej Li / 
roUrov éyw OwAÜctv. eiOcs yàp &mavras àvÜpo- 
Ll A ^ M! 
movg Trepi wAÀetoTov motovj.évous ToUs saióas TOUS 
^ ^ ? / 
ajrÓÀv kai ràs yvvatkas, kat udAuoT. OpyiLop.évous 
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were being robbed on every side, I solved most of 
these difficulties, paying to some their claims in 
full, to others in part, asking some to postpone theirs, 
and satisfying others as to their complaints by what- 
ever means I could. Furthermore, though the in- 
habitants of the island were hostile to me, and the 
Great King, while outwardly reconciled, was really 
in an ugly mood, I calmed and appeased both parties 
by assisting the King zealously and by treating the 
islanders justly. For I am so far from coveting what 
belongs to others that, while rulers of the other sort, 
when they are stronger than their neighbours by 
ever so little, cut off portions of their territory and 
seek to get the advantage of them, I did not think it 
right to take even the land which was offered to me, 
but prefer rather to hold through just means what 
is my own than to acquire through base means 
territory many times greater than that which I now 
possess. But why need I take the time to speak in 
detail, especially when I can make clear in a word 
the truth about myself? For it will be acknowledged 
that I have never wronged any man; that, on the 
contrary, I have been of service to many more of 
my own citizens and of the Hellenes at large and 
have bestowed upon them both greater gifts than all 
who have ruled before me put together. And surely 
those who pride themselves on justice and who pro- 
fess to be above considerations of money ought to 
be able to speak in such high terms of their own 
conduct. 

And now on the subject of temperance, also, I 
have still more important things to recount. For, 
since I realized that all men are most jealous for 
their wives and children, being above all quick to 
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-^ , ^25 ? / M A e M 
Tols eig ra)v  éfapaprávovo,, kai Tiv vDpw Tov 
^ L4 ^ 
cepi TaÜra jeyiorov kakádv airíav yvyvopévy, 
kai moÀÀoUs vjÓy kai vÀv iOwoTÀv kai TÀv Óvva- 
? 
aTevoávrov 9ià raUrqv dzoAouévovs, oUrws édvyov 
? 
Tügs airí(as Ta/ras, cor dÉ ob Tr5v faoicav 
» * N / / * 
&Aafov, oj8ev( $avícoua. cópari menAnowakos 
37; rjv Tíjs épavroU yvvawós, o)k dyvoóv OTi kà- 
Kelvou vapà Toig moAAots e)Ookwuuolow, Ocou mepi 
^ ^ / 
uév và TÓÀv moMróv O(kaww Tvyyávovow ÓOvres, 
»y / e ^ ? / A € / 
dAÀoUev 8é moÜev aórois émopícavro Tàs vjOovás, 
» A / eo ^ ? Ml e / 
aAAà fovÀópevos àpa pév épavTOv cs ropporáTco 
movjoa, TÓv TotoUrov jDmnoju)v, àpa O6 mapá- 
^ ^ ^ ^ 
Gevypa. karaoTíca,. TÓv Tpómov TÓv éuavToÜU Tois 
» / /, eo ^ ki ^ ? 
dAAots. TroAéraus, yvyvoóakciv órc duÀet T0 mAijÜos év 
TovTows Tos émvrqOeUpaoct 7Óv. Biov Gukyew, év ots 
dv ToUs ápxovras TroUs abjTrÓÀv Opó0t OurpiBovras. 
» N / € / 7; A 
38 Exrevra koi Tpoc)kew 1jymgámv ToooUTQ TOUS 
BaoiAets BeXriovs etvau rÀv (Owuoràv, óo« mep xat 
^ 4 ^ 
Tüs Tu4às pellovs aDTÀv Éxyovow, kai Óewà. mrotéiv 
óco. ToUs uév dAAovs koopics Liv avaykáLovow, 
4 * 1 ^ 
a)ToL O' aDroUs ps3) GwópoveaTépovs 7Óv dpyopné- 
39 vov vapéxovaw. qpós 0€ rovrous vÀv uév GÀÀav 
€ ^ 1 
mpáé£ecv édpwv éykpareéis ros colos yvyvopé- 
^ * ^ ^ ^ A 
vovs, rÀv O. émuÜvpuOv TÓv mepi ToUvs Tra(Oas kai 
M ^ M 1 /, 
Tüs yvvatkas kai ToUs DeAr(orovs TyrTwgévovs* 
? / kN ? / ? M ? ^ 
éflovAj8nv oiv dy rovrows épavroóv émiei£as kapre- 
^ / ? T7 » * / ^ » 
petv Gvvdpevov, év ots éueM ov o? uóvov rv GAXov 
/ A A ^ $ ^ 
[35] Ototoew, àÀAà. kal rTÀv év! áperfj uéya. Qpovovvrov. 
M ^ 
40 €T« 8€ kal vOv votovrov moÀM|v kakíav kareyt- 
eu ^ / 
yvcackov, óco, yvvatkas Aafóvres kai kowcwviav 
/ M ^ / A 
zoumodgevou savrós ToU Bíov pu) orépyovow ols 
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resent offences against them, and that wantonness 
in these relations is responsible for the greatest 
evils—many ere now, of princely rank as well as of 
private station, having lost their lives because of it—, 
I so strictly avoided all these grounds of offence 
that, from the time when I became king, no one 
can charge me with having approached any woman 
but my own wife. I was not, of course, unaware 
that those kings also are highly thought of by the 
multitude who are just in their dealings with their 
citizens, even though they provide themselves with 
pleasures from outside their households ; but I desired 
both to put myself as far above such suspicions as 
possible and at the same time to set up my conduct 
as a pattern to my people, knowing that the multi- 
tude are likely to spend their lives in practices in 
which they see their rulers occupied. 

Then again, I considered that it is also the duty of 
kings to.be as much better than private citizens as 
they are superior to them in rank ; and that those 
kings act contrary to all reason who compel their 
subjects to live decently but are themselves less 
continent than those over whom they rule. More- 
over, I saw that while the majority of people are 
masters of themselves in other matters, even the 
best are slaves to the passions whose objects are 
boys and women ; and therefore I wanted to show 
that I could be strong in those things in which I 
should be superior, not merely to people in general, 
but even to those who pride themselves on their 
virtue. Furthermore, I had no patience with the 
perversity of men who take women in marriage and 
make them partners in all the relationsof life, and then 
are not satisfied with the compacts which they have 
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érpa£av, àÀÀà rais avTÓV vOovats Àvrob00t raras 
0) «v a)roi wnóév dfiobot AvrretaÜas, kal cepi 
pév GAAas vwás kow«cvías émwewkets aóüs abroUs 
"rapéxovaw, ev O€ rais TrpÓs TÀS yvvatkas e&apaprá- 
vovav- s &« TOgOÓTQ Au &AÀAov OuouAárrew, ó ógQ 
T€p oikeiórepa kal pe([ovs odso! Tdv dÀAow 
Tvyxàvovow. «tra  AavÜávovow  évOov év Tos 
Bac etous oráaets kai Ouaopás QUTOLS éykamra.- 
Acizrovres. KairoL xp Tovs opÜÀs DBaciAeVovras Hy 
póvov Tàs TÓAews v óptovotg. "rei&otat Oud yew, dv 
àv Gpxcocu, àÀÀà kai ro)g otkovs ToUs iOlovs kai 
TOUS TÓTOUS É€V ois àv karowdocw: GmTavra yàp 
raUra oc«wodpoo)ovgs épya kai Owawoc)vns éoTiv. 
oU Tv a)T)v 0€ yvojmQv éoxov o)0é epi TÍs 
vauoTOouas TOig "Àe(OTOI; TOV Daociuéov, oj0 
qnÜüqv Oetv Tovs uév ék rameworépas mowujcacÜa. 
TÓV vra(ócv Tro)s 9. ék ceuvorépas, o00€ roUs uév 
vótovs ary TOUS 0€ yvnatous karaAvmréiv, aAAG 
mávras exew Tv a)TTV $óow ; KQi TrpOs 7raTpós kai 
T'pÓs payrpós iveveyeiv, TÓV €V Üvyràv eis 
Dayópav TÓv va épa, TÓv 9. oÜécv eis Alakióas, 
TOv 6€ ÜcÀv eig Aía, kai pumgóéva rÀv é£ épuoo 
yevouévow àzoorTepnÜjva. rTaUTqs Tíijs eUyevetas. 
IIoAAQv 8é ue vporpezóvrov éupévew Tots ém- 
T5ÓeUnag. TOoUTOLs, OÜX T]kuoTG. küKelvo qTapekd- 
Àeaev, ór. Tfjs uév avÓpías kai Tíijs OewóTsqros koi 
TÓV dAÀÀcv TÓv «€ÜOokuio)vrov écdpcov kai TÓV 
«akáv àvópáv soÀÀoUs ueréyovras, rzv 9€ Oucato- 
cgÜvmv kai gc«dópooUvgv (0i kTipaTa TV KaÀÓv 
KayaÜdv Óóvra. kdÀMoerov o)v vméAapov, ei cie 
9 Aeacus, a descendant of Zeus, was father of Telamon. 
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made but by their own lawless pleasures bring pain to 
those whom they expect never to cause them pain ; 
and who, though honest in all other partnerships, 
are without conscience in the partnership of marriage, 
when they ought to cherish this relationship the more 
faithfully inasmuch as it is more intimate and more 
precious than all others. More than that, they are 
unconsciously storing up for themselves feuds and 
factions at home in the royal palace. And yet, 
if kings are to rule well, they must try to preserve 
harmony, not only in the states over which they 
hold dominion, but also in their own households and 
in their places of abode ; for all these things are the 
works of temperance and justice. Nor was I of the 
same mind as most kings in regard to the begetting 
of children. I did not think I should have some 
children by a woman of humbler station and others 
by one of higher degree, nor that I should leave 
after me bastard progeny, as well as progeny of 
legitimate birth ; but that all my children should be 
able to trace their lineage back through the same 
father and the same mother to Evagoras, my father, 
among mortals, to the Aeacides among the demi- 
gods, and to Zeus ^ among the gods, and that not 
one of the children sprung from my loins should be 
cheated of this noble origin. 

Though many motives impelled me to abide by 
these principles, not the least incentive was that I 
saw that courage and cleverness and the other 
qualities which are held in high esteem are shared 
by many even among the base, whereas justice and 
temperance are the possessions of the good and noble 
alone. Iconceived, therefore, that the noblest thing 
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OUvavrTO TaUTats TGÍS üperats mpoéyew TÓÀv GAAov, 
dv oU)0év puépos Toig Tov5pois puéreorw, dàAÀà 
yvgoworarau kat BeBauórarac koi peyíarov. énat- 
vov cia. Tvyyüvovow ob00t. TOÜUTCOV €veka kai 
rabra ÓuavonÜeis TepvrroTépes TÀv dÀMov Tjokqaa 
T]v cwodpooívgv kai mpoeuAóuqv Tv "Oovóv o) 
Tàs ÉéTi TOÍs Épyois rois u«Oeuíav Twv Éyovaw, 
GÀÀà Tàs ézi Tails OóÉaus Tafs OU  dvÓpayaÜ(av 
yvyvouévaus. xpr) 06 OokwuudLew às dperás oUk 
€v rats aPTaís iOéa«s ámácas, dÀAÀ Trjv £v Owuato- 
avv €v rais àzopiaus, T?) 86 awdpootvgv év rais 
OvvacTe(aus, T?)V O' éykpáreuav év rais TÓÀYv veo- 
Tépov TjÀuiats.  éyo) Toivvv &v qáci Tots katpots 
$avijcopat Téipav Tíjs épavToU diaewos OecÓnkos. 
évoen)s név ye Xpnprov kaTaÀeuÜeis | ovTo 
Oikatov énavróv vapéoxyov dore poóévo. Avmrijocu 
TÀv TOoÀvüv: Aafcv 9' éfovoíav dore mowiv ó 
TL àv  BojAouat occdópovéorepos TÀv iOwurÓv 
éyevóumv: rovrov 0. àudorépov ékpárqca raírqv 
éxcv TT)v T)Àukiav, €v 7j ToUs mrÀe(oTovs àv eüpowuev 
TÀeiora Tepi ràs mpdéew éfapaprávovras. 

Kai raóT év érépows uév lows àv c:ikvovv. eimretv, 
oUX cs oU duoTruioUpevos émi Tos mempaypévois, 
dÀÀ' ds o)k àv qioTevÜels ék TÓV Aeyopévoyv 
Üp.ets 9  ajro( pot páprupés core TüVTOV TÓV 
eipripévoov. G6vov uev otv kat ToUs $Ucet kooc- 
piovs óvras émawetv kai ÜavudáLew, érv 86 uGAMov 
Kai TOUS perà Aoyup.o0 TOLOUTOUS ÓvTOS' ot uev 
yàp TUXy) KaL ju) yv) ocuppovoüvres TvxÓv àv 
Kai jerameucÜetev: oí 06 mpós Tq meÓvkévat kai 
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that I could do was to be able to excel my fellows in 
those virtues in which the bad have no share, and 
which are the truest and the most abiding and de- 
serve the greatest praise. For these reasons, and 
with these thoughts in mind, I was more assiduous 
than anyone else in the practice of temperance, and 
I chose for my pleasures, not those which are found 
in acts which yield no honour, but those which are 
found in the good repute which rewards nobility of 
character. However, we ought not to test all the 
virtues in the same set of conditions, but should test 
justice when a man is in want, temperance when he 
is in power, continence when he is in the prime of 
youth. Now in all these situations no one will deny 
that I have given proof of my nature. When I 
was left by my father without means, Il was so 
just in my dealings as to injure not one of my 
citizens ; but when I gained the power to do what- 
ever Í pleased, I proved myself more temperate 
than men in private station ; and I showed my selt- 
control in both circumstances at an age in which we 
find that the great majority of men most frequently 
go morally astray. 

I should probably hesitate to say all this before 
an audience of other people, not that I lack pride 
in what I have accomplished, but because I might 
fail to convince them on the evidence of my words 
alone; you, however, are yourselves my witnesses 
that all I have said is true. Now men who are 
moral by nature deserve our praise and admira- 
tion, but still more do those deserve it who are 
such in obedience to reason; for those who are 
temperate by chance and not by principle may 
perchance be persuaded to change, but those who, 
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Üveyvoóres à [2 p.éywrróv eoi TÓV &yaUóv d üpery»), 
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besides being so inclined by nature, have formed 
the conviction that virtue is the greatest good in the 
world, will, it is evident, stand firm in this position 
all their lives. 

But the reason why I have spoken at some length 
both about myself and the other subjects which I 
have discussed is that I might leave you no excuse 
for not doing willingly and zealously whatever I 
counsel and command. 

I declare it to be the duty of each one of you to 
perform whatever tasks you are assigned with dili- 
gence and justice ; for if you fall short in either of 
these qualities, your conduct must needs suffer by 
that defect. Do not belittle nor despise a single one 
of your appointed tasks, thinking that nothing de- 
pends uponit ; but, knowing that the whole depends 
for its success or failure on each of the parts, be 
careful in everything. Display no less concern in 
my interests than in your own, and do not think that 
the honours enjoyed by those who successfully ad- 
minister my affairs are a small reward. Keep your 
hands off the possessions of others in order that you 
may be more secure in the possession of your own 
estates. You should be such in your dealings with 
others as you expect me to be in my dealings with 
you. Do not strive to gain riches rather than a 
good name, knowing that both among the Hellenes 
and the barbarians as well those who have the 
highest reputation for virtue have at their command 
the greatest number of good things. Consider that 
the making of money unjustly will produce, not 
wealth, but danger. Do not think that getting is 
gain or spending is loss ; for neither the one nor the 
other has the same significance at all times, but 
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àv €év kaupQ kai per  dperíás yiyrvgrau, ToUT 
QdeAet TroUs sotobvras. 

M-8é vpós €v xaÀemÓs éyere TrÀv m épuob 
zpoorarToLévov: 0gov yàp àv ÜÓpÓv epi mÀetora 
TÀv épÀv xpuoiuovs abro)s mapdoxwow, oro 
TÀetora ToU)S oikovs To)s a)DrÀOv cOdjeXjoovow. 
Ó TL YV Üpdv. ékaoTos aUTOS aT TÓXQ cwveioóos, 
jyyetatc) uo éué Acoew, àÀÀ éàv xai TO cópa 
p) rapfj, T)v Oiávotav Tv ep oiéaÜa) 7roís 
yuyvop.évots vapeoTávaw TajDTQv yàp T)V vayan 
€yovres, o«dpovéorepov BovAeiaeo0e m€pi amáv- 


52 Tov.  um9óév dmokp)mTeo0e  uáÜ dv kékrqoÜe 


[38] 


54 


^ * ^? 
paj0. Gv vovetre wijÜ. dv uéMere mpárrew, eiQóres 
/ ^ 
ÓTL Trepi Tà KekpuuLéva TÓw mpaypnárov àvay- 
^ J 
Katóv éor. oÀÀoUs $OBovs yiyveoÜn.. qu) rex- 
^ ^ / 3, ? ^ , , 
vuKQs Linreire moMwreóeoÜa. 98! dá$javós, aAA 
^ ^ J 
obrws GmTÀÓSs kaí davepüs «core jumnÓ àv mw 
/, €? € ^ $T ^ 
BosAqraw áoiov  vpás iva. OuafaAetv. | Oor- 
M / 1 , 
páLere ràs mpá£ews, kat vopitere movnpás nuév ás 
Í AavOd. «ne. BovAec0 ls 6€ 
mpárrovres AavÜávew éué BovAeo0e, xpqoràs 9€ 
A T ; M £AA 0ó À J € ^ 
ep. Qv éyco qéÀAo mvÜOpevos eXriovs Ópuás 
vopietv. n?) KaragcwworüTe, àv Twas Ópüre cepi 
A , A A L MI A y , ,* 95 / 
Tiv QàpxT"v T?)v éumv Tovnpo)vs Ovras, àÀÀ' ééeAMéy- 
/ ^ ^ J 
xere, kai vouiLere Tíjs a)Tíjs ínpias df(iovs elvat 
TOUS OvykpUTTOVTas TOS üp.aprdvovoww. eóTvyXeiv 
/ 
vouitere jq) ToUs AavÜávovras, éáv ^w kakóv 
3 A A ; 
Towjow0w, àÀÀà To)s gum«O0év éfapuaprávovras: 
TOUS pév yàp eikOs Towabra, TraÜetv, olá ep abrot 
zotoUct, ToUs 0€ xdpw dàmoAapetv, js à£ww Tvy- 
A ^ 
xàvovoiww  OvTes.  érawpeias p) TouwtoÜe une 
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either, when done in season and with honour, benefits 
the doer. 

And do not regard any one of my orders as a hard- 
ship; for those of you who make themselves most 
serviceable to my interests will most advance the 
interests of their own households. Let none of 
you imagine that even what he secretly thinks 
in his own heart will be hidden from me ; nay, let 
him believe that, though I may be absent in body, 
yet my thoughts are present at what goes on ; for, 
being of this opinion, you will be more restrained in 
your deliberations on all matters. Never concealfrom 
me anything that you possess, or that you are doing, 
or that you intend to do, knowing that where there 
are things hidden, fears in great number must needs 
arise. Seek not to be artful nor underhand in your 
public life, but to be so honest and open that, even 
if anyone wants to slander you, it will not be easy to 
do so. Scrutinize your actions and believe that they 
are evil when you wish to hide from me what you 
do, and good when my knowledge of them will be 
likely to make me think better of you. Do not 
keep silent if you see any who are disloyal to my rule, 
but expose them ; and believe that those who aid 
in concealing crime deserve the same punishment as 
those who commit it. Consider fortunate, not those 
who escape detection when they do evil, but those 
who are innocent of all wrongdoing ; for it is prob- 
able that the former will suffer such ills as they 
themselves inflict, while the latter will receive the 
reward which they deserve. Do not form political 
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gvvóOous dveu Tfs €ufs yvojus: ab yàp To(aUTaL 
cvoTdceus év uév Tails àÀÀous moAvrTelaus mÀeov- 
ekro&aw, év € Taís povapxtaus KwOvvetovauw. 
H7) póvov àméyeo0e TÀv &paprnpáTov, aAA KG 
TÀv éneróevpárav TÓV TOLOUTOV É€V ols avay- 
Katóv éaoTiv Ümoyíav éyyiyveaÜau. T1)» ép». duMav 
acóaAeoráTqv ai BeBosorármv elvat vopiLere. 

55 O.aQvArrere TTv TapoÜcav karáaTaGw, Kai pee- 
paüs  émÜvpnetre p.eraBoAfs, cioóres OT, Oi Tás 
Tapaxyàs avaykatóv écr( kai Tàs móÀes am- 
óAÀvaÜa. kai TOÜ)Ss oikovs TOUS (O(ovs àvaoTdToUS 
yéyveaDas. m póvov /ràs $iceus airias vopilere 
TOÜ XaAeros 7 mpáovs elvat To)s  Tvpdvvovs, 
aAA Kai TÓV Tpómov TÓV TÓY mroAvTv 70A! 
yap qom Oud TTV TÀv GpXop.évcov kakíav TpaX- 
T€epov $]) KaTQà TTV aSrÓv yvoypajv &pxew Tjvary- 

56 K kácÜncav.. Üappetre LU páAAov ài Tiv mpaórrra. 
Tiv éuTv T7) àà TTv Üperépav avTÓVv QperQv. TTV 
éuTv GoQdAeuav &Oeuav piv a)Tois elva, vopiLere: 
kaAds yap TÀYy mrepi ene kaÜeoaTowv TÓv ajróv 
rpómov kai TÀ mepi , Ops eceL. TametwoUs pev 
etva, xp) mpós T)» QpxTv TV ép, épuiévovras 
Toig €Üeot kai OuavAdrTovras TOUS vópovs TOUS 
BaciAukoss, AapizrpoUs Ó. év rats Ünép Tfjs TÓÀeQS 
Aevrovpytaas «ai TOig GAÀous Tots D7 épuoU mpooc- 
TOTTOLÉVOLS. 

57 Iporpémere TOUS vecTépovs ec dperTv pu?) 
póvov mapawotvres, aAAá kai mepi TÀs mrpá£eus 
Umo8euviovres a)TO(S Otous elvai Xp?) Tovs àvópas 
TOUS ayaÜoys. O.Od Kee TOUS vroíüas TOUS UÜpe- 
Tépous a)bTÓÀv TeUapxetv,! kai mepi Tv Taievauw 

! meiüapxety T : BaciNevea0ac vulg. 
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societies or unions ^ without my sanction ; for such 
associations may be an advantage in the other forms 
of government, but in monarchies they are a danger. 
Abstain not merely from wrongdoing, but also from 
such conduct as must needs arouse suspicion. Believe 
that my friendship is very sure and abiding. Pre- 
serve the present order and do not desire any change, 
knowing that revolutions inevitably destroy states 
and lay waste the homes of the people. Do not 
think that it is their natural dispositions alone which 
make rulers harsh or gentle, but the character of 
the citizens as well; for many before now have been 
compelled by the depravity of their subjects to rule 
more harshly than they wished. Be confident, but 
less because of my mildness than because of your 
own goodness. Consider that in my safety lies your 
own security ; for while my fortunes are on a firm 
foundation, your own will be likewise. You should 
be self-effacing in your attitude toward my authority, 
abiding by our customs and preserving the royal 
laws, but conspicuous in your services on behalf of 
the state and in the other duties which are assigned 
to you by my command. 

Exhort the young to virtue not only by your 
precepts but by exemplifying in your conduct what 
good men ought to be. Teach your children to be 
obedient, and habituate them to devote themselves 


9 Political clubs may have been patriotic in old Athens 
(Paneg. 79) but they had now degenerated into secret 
associations conspiring against popular government. See 
Paneg. 167; "Thuc. viii. 54; Aristotle, Constitution of 
Athens, xxxiv. 
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TT)V etpnp.évmv' dÜiLer' ajro)s os pudAÀwra Oua- 
rpiBew 7v yàp kaÀós dpyeoÜ0a. páOco:, 7roAAÀv 
dpyew  OuvicovraQt, Kai TuioTOL jiév OvTes kai 
Oikato, peÜc£ovou TÀv "uerépov dyaÜOv, kakoi 
9é -yevóuevow kwOvveUcovo, «epi TÓVv Um-apxov- 
TOV.  Léyworov T-yetcÜe xai eBauóraTov Totis 
za4ci TAÀoÜTov Tapaóccew, Tv aj)Tois O)Uvgo0e 
Tv 7eTrépav eUvo:av kaTraAecmew. | GÜMerárovs 
jyeto0e kai vorvXeorárovs, ógoL cepi TOUS 
mwTeVovras dTOTOL yeyóvaaw: dváykm yàp TOUS 
To,o)rovs àÜUp.cs éxovras kai dofovuévovs aàvavra 
Kai u996v uGAÀÀAov mioTeUovras Tots QiAow 7?) Tots 
exÜpots TÓv éÉm(AÀovmTOV Xpóvov Oukyew. | inAo0re 
p) TOUS mÀctora  Kekrrp.évovs, aAA TOUS pijoev 
KaKÓv o iow. a. rots GvvetOóTas: perà yàp Toi UTT)s 
Vuxfis qw dv Tis Ovvavro TOV Btov Óua;ya;yetv. 
ua) Ti KaKiay oteaUe OvvaoÜa, gév Aet) TÍjs 
dperís coeAciv, TÓ 9 ÓVOJLQ. Ovaxepéarepov exew, 
GAÀÀ oiv ep óvojudir eov €KQOTOV TÓÀV  mpoypáeov 
TerÜynke, ToiuDras yetoÜe Kai Tàs Ovvágeuws 
a)TÓv elvat. 

M $Üovetre Tois T0p' épuoi mporreUovgw dA 
áp aote, kai aewpüoÜ0e Xpno rois ÜLnüs aUTOUS 
Tapéxovres e&uaodo0a. Tots mpoéxovouw. duAetv 
oteate Oetv «al Tus y oDoTep àv kai Ó Bacuevs, 
iva. kai zap' éuoÜ Trvyxyüvgre TÓv a)DTÓV TOUTOV. 
otá T€p aapóvros pov Aéyere, rouaüra. kal mepi 
ámóvros dpovetre. 77v eUvoiav Tv "TpÓs 7iás év 
Tots épyots évüeikvvoÜe páÀAÀov 7) €v ois Aóyyots. 
& qTáOXovTes Óo. érépcov. ópytbeote, TaÜTQ TOUS 
dAAovs gw) srowetre. "epi Qv àv év rois Aóyoiws 

1 rhy elpnuévgy T : Ti)» Tour» vulg. 
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above all to the discipline which I have described ; 
for if they learn to submit to authority they will be 
able to exercise authority over many ; and if they 
are faithful and just they will be given a share in 
my privileges ; but if they turn out to be bad they 
will be in danger of losing all the privileges which 
they possess. Consider that you will pass on to 
your children the greatest and surest wealth if you 
can leave them my good will. Consider that the most 
miserable and unfortunate of men are those who have 
proved faithless to those who put their faith in them ; 
for such men are doomed to despair and to fear of 
everything and to distrust of friends no less than of 
foes throughout the remainder of their lives. Emu- 
late, not those who have most possessions, but those 
who in their hearts know no evil; for with such 
a conscience one can live out his life most happily. 
Do not imagine that vice can profit more than 
virtue, and that it is only its name which is uglier ; 
but consider that even as are the names which 
things have received, so, also, are their qualities." 
Do not be jealous of those who are highest in my 
favour, but emulate them, and by making yourselves 
serviceable try to rise to the level of those who are 
above you. Believe that you should love and honour 
those whom your king loves and honours, in order 
that you may win from me these same distinctions. 
Even as are the words which you speak about me in 
my presence, so let your thoughts of me be in my 
absence. Manifest your good will towards me in 
deeds rather than in words. Do not do to others 
that which angers you when they do it to you.^ 


9 Cf. Phil. 16 ff. 
* See To Demonicus 14 and note. 
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karwyopfire, pg0év. Tosrcv év Tois épyous emur- 
eUere. ToiabTa mpoaOoküre mpá£ew, ot. àv mepi 
".Qv OvavofjaÜc. pu) uóvov émauvetre ro)s áya- 

62 Üoos" aAAà kai pup.eto0e. —ToUs Aóyovs ToDs £éuoUs 
vóuous «iva, vojitovres ewüo0e To/row épu- 
névew, eioóTes óTL TOÍS páAwrra TrOLODOUV Up 
dy .BosAopas, TáyiGTQ TOÜTOLS e&éarau Ufv eS 
ajrot BosAovra. kedáAauov 06 TÓÀv eipnuévov: 
olovs .mep TOUS ro Uv dpxop.évous oieaÜe Oetv 
mepi ns etvaa, TOLOUTOUS Xp?) kai Trepi TTV üpymTv 
T)V É€uTv Ünás ytyveaOa.. 

63 Kai raórT àv more, T oet mept TÓv cvp- 
Pucouévov uakpoAoyetv; Tv yàp éyo re mapéyo 
Touo8rov ep.avTóv otóv Tep ev TÓ rrapeAóvrt 

[40] Xpov«,, kai T Tap pA Urrperfjrat, Taxéuws 
OUeo0ec kai TOV Btov TOv Üpérepov aDTÓV émr- 
OcÓcoKóra. Kai Tr?v àpxTv TV ev qoenuévov kai 

64 rv TÓÀw eU0Oaiuova yeyernuévo. &évov név obv 
TyÀwoUTov àyaÜd!vw évexa guq0év éAAeivrew, aM 
kai TÓvous Kai kwOUvous oUoTwwacoÜUv UÜrecveyketv: 
Üpiv ox e&eart uev raAavmopnÜctaw, dAAd mL- 
oTrots pQóvov Kai Owatows obciww, ümavra TaUTa 
O.azpá£acÜat. 
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Practise nothing in your deeds for which you con- 
demn others in your words. Expect to fare well or 
ill according as you are disposed well or ill toward 
me. Be not satisfied with praising good men, but 
imitate them as well. Regard my words as your 
law, and try to abide by them, knowing that those 
of you who most faithfully do what I desire will 
most quickly be able to live as they themselves 
desire. This is the conclusion of the whole matter : 
just as you think those who are ruled by you should 
conduct themselves toward you, so you also should 
conduct yourselves toward my rule. 

And if you do this, why need I speak at length of 
what the results will be? For if I continue to treat 
you as in time past, and you continue to give me 
your service and support, you will soon see your own 
life advanced, my empire increased, and the state 
made happy and prosperous. You could, therefore, 
well afford, for the sake of blessings so great, to spare 
no effort and even to undergo all manner of toil and 
peril ; and yet it lies in your power, without suffering 
any hardship, but merely by being loyal and true, to 
bring all these things to pass. 
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IV. PANEGYRICUS 


INTRODUCTION 


Tur Panegyricus was published at a time ^ when the 
power and influence of Athens were at a low ebb 
and when the Hellenic world generally was in a 
sorry state. The empire which Athens had built 
upon her acknowledged leadership in driving the 
Persians out of Greece had been shattered by the 
Peloponnesian War. The supremacy to which Sparta 
succeeded at the end of that war soon proved a 
selfish tyranny which so stirred up hatred among the 
Greek cities and factions within them as to destroy 
whatever of pan-Hellenic sentiment had been engen- 
dered by the Persian Wars and to invite the barbarian . 
to interfere in the affairs of Hellas. 

The crowning shame of this condition of affairs 
was the so-called Peace of Antalcidas (negotiated in 
387 B.c., mainly by Sparta), under the terms of which 
the Greeks submitted themselves formally, for the 
first time in history, to the overlordship of the Persian 
king, accepting him as the arbiter of their disputes 
and as the guardian of the '* autonomy " of the Greek 
states in their relations to each other. 

But this sacrifice of their pride gained for the 
Hellenes neither the '* autonomy "' nor the '* peace " 
which the treaty guaranteed.^ Sparta continued to 

* About 380 p.c. See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 148. 


^ By the Battle of Aegospotami, 405 p.c. 
* See Paneg. 115. 
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wage war on Greek states ^ and to stir up faction 
and bloodshed within them.^ "The Athenian fleet no 
longer patrolled the sea, and pirates infested the 
Aegean.^ "The several states, exhausted by war and 
civil strife, were unable to support their populations, 
and men sought to escape from poverty and want 
at home by enlisting in foreign service under any 
leader who could hold out to thet a prospect of 
pay or pillage. These bands of mercenaries, grow- 
ing in numbers and in recklessness, became a 
positive menace to the security of the home-staying 
population.? 

It is from these intolerable circumstances that 
Isocrates in the Panegyricus seeks to persuade the 
Greeks to deliver themselves. They cannot, he 
insists, go on with their suicidal wars; the strife 
which is sapping their very life must be brought to 
an end. There is, however, but one way to establish 
concord among the several states and that is to enlist 
their mutua] rivalries in a common cause—to carry 
the war from Hellas into Asia and to wrest from the 
barbarians the power and wealth which the Hellenes 
now seek to gain from each other. Concord among 
the Greeks, war upon the barbarians—the complete 
triumph of Hellenism by a final and thorough-going 
conquest of Persia—is the central theme of the 
discourse. 

But there is the difficult question of leadership in 
this erusade. Sparta, now the leading state, has 
abused her power and involved Greece in her present 
weakness and humiliation. She must suffer a change 
of heart and join with Athens in the war of deliver- 


4 1926. * 110-114. ^ dipl i 3078 
4 See Paneg. 115, 168 ;. Phil. 96, 190, 121; Epist. ix. 9. 
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ance. But Athens must regain her lost supremacy ; ? 
she alone, by her past history, has proved not only 
her right but her capacity to unite the Greeks in a 
common cause. The author sketches with sincere 
eloquence the glorious services of Athens to Hellas— 
Athens, the mother of civilization ; author of material 
prosperity no less than of the institutions and the 
arts of the cultivated life ; beneficent in the exercise 
of the supremacy which of old was conceded to her, 
using her power,not to enslave, but to help the weaker 
states; risking her very existence in the Persian 
Wars for the freedom of all the Hellenes ; and always 
without fail the champion of Hellenism against the 
menace of the Persian empire—and rests on this 
record her claim to take the lead in this great 
enterprise. 

Isocrates insists that the enterprise is entirely 
practicable. The Persians are an effeminate people 
with no genius or strength for war. They have 
prospered only by the help of the Greeks or by 
playing one Greek power against another; they 
have never succeeded and can never stand against 
a united Hellas. If only the Greeks can be per- 
suaded to make common cause against them, their 
advance upon the barbarians '" will be more like a 
sacred mission than a military expedition." 

Ihe Panegyricus is the first of the '' political "' ^ 


? [socrates, in tactful recognition of the present position 
of Sparta, speaks in one or two passages of the Panegyricus 
as if he had in mind a dual leadership ; but the discourse 
as a whole (see especially 99) is both a challenge to Athens 
to lead in the expedition (compare Phil. 127) and to the 
rest of the Greeks to accept her leadership. Moreover in 
the ZAntidosis, 51, 58, Isocrates expressly states that this was 
the purpose of the Panegyricus. 

* See General Introd. p. xxxi. 
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discourses of Isocrates, and the first and foremost in 
which he devotes his eloquence to his dream of pan- 
Hellenism." ]It betrays the great pains taken in its 
composition by the extreme finish of its style and the 
careful elaborateness of its structure; but through- 
out its involved rhetorical periods there breathes a 
genuine feeling and a lofty tone. ]It established 
his fame in antiquity, and was recognized then as 
now as his masterpiece." 

lhe title was chosen by Isocrates himself,^ no 
doubt to signify its appropriateness to be delivered 
before a pan-Hellenie gathering at Olympia, where 
Gorgias and Lysias had actually spoken on the same 
theme before him.? It is, however, certain that it 
was not delivered by Isocrates; ^ and, although 
it may have been read aloud on such an occasion 
by another, it was probably written as a political 
pamphlet and circulated among a reading public. 


9 See General Introd. pp. ix, x. 

^ Compare the enthusiastie judgements pronounced upon 
it by Dionysius of Halicarnassus in his Critique on Isocrates 
5, pj. and by Havet in his introduction to Cartelier's 4ntidosis, 

. lviii. 
Ps Phil. 9 ; General Introd. p. xxxvi. 

4 (eneral Introd. p. xxxv. 

* General Introd. pp. xviii, xxx. 
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3? ^ X 
[a1] IloAAákus éÜaspaca rÀv ràs vavqyyUpew ovvaya- 
i A b] ^ 
yóvrc kai TroUs yu.vucoUs á'yQvas karaoT)Odvrov, 
ór. Ts Lév rÓv aw áTov eÜrvxías oUro peydAcv 
^ ^ ? ^ ^ 
8cpedv 1)£iosav, rois O. jmép rÓv kowdv iig 
M € ^ 
7ovijcac. kai Tràs é€avrOv ivxàs oUro  7apa- 
L4 e A M »y ? ^ / 
okevácacw docTe kai ro0s dÀÀovs edeAetv OUvacÜa:, 
/ 

2 ToUro,s 9' ov0egíav Twv dmévewiav: dv eikOs 7v 
ajro)s pGÀAov moujcacÜa mpóvouav: TÀv puév yàp 
E ^ M / € 7 / *5QGQ i *^ 
áÜAgyràv Oig rocaíTrqv pop Aaóvrov ov0év àv 

/ / ^ » CA A ? M T 
vÀéov yévovro Tois dou, évós O6 dvópós «c0 
dpovjoavros dmavres dv dmoAa/oeuuv ot DovAó- 
p.evot kotwevelv Tfjs éketvov Ouavotas. 

, MI 9, '* /; 3 7 e / e ^ 

3 O9) uv. éni rovro: áÜvyjoas eiAópmv paDupetv, 
3 ;3 € M] / 5 » / A , 
dAÀ' ixavoóv vopuicas áÜÀov écecÜa( uot T)v Oo&av 
Tv d«' aUroU ToU, ÀÓyov yevqcouévqv 7Kwo OUL- 

H ^ ^ 
BovAeíacv mepí ve ToÜ moÀéuov ToU mpós ToUs 
M ^ € / ^ A € ^ / 
Bapfápovs kai Tfjs Ópovoias Tíjs vrpós ?)uás aDrovs, 


5» e^ 


e M ^ 
oUk áyvodv Órt zroAAol TÀv trpoomovoagévov etva 





? Pan-Hellenic gatherings at the Olympic, Pythian, 
Nemean and Isthmian games, including also the Pan- 
athenaic festival at Athens. See Gardner and Jevons, 
Manual of Greek Antiquities, pp. 269 ff. 

* "This is not quite exact (see Lysias, Olympiacus 2), nor 
consistent with $ 45 where he mentions contests of intellect 
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MaNv times have I wondered at those who first 
convoked the national assemblies and established 
the athletic games,? amazed that they should have 
thought the prowess of men's bodies to be deserving 
of so great bounties, while to those who had toiled in 
private for the public good and trained their own 
minds so as to be able to help also their fellow-men 
they apportioned no reward whatsoever,? when, in 
all reason, they ought rather to have made provision 
for the latter; for if all the athletes should acquire 
twice the strength which they now possess, the rest 
of the world would be no better off ; but let a single 
man attain to wisdom, and all men will reap the 
benefit who are willing to share his insight. 

Yet I have not on this account lost heart nor 
chosen to abate my labours ; on the contrary, believ- 
ing that I shall have a sufficient reward in the appro- 
bation which my discourse will itself command, I 
have come before you to give my counsels on the 
war against the barbarians and on concord among 
ourselves. I am,in truth, not unaware that many of 


and prizes for them. But the mild interest which these 
evoked served but to emphasize the excess of enthusiasm 
for athletics against which Isocrates here and elsewhere 
protests. Cf. Antid. 250 and Epist. viii. 5. 'The complaint 
is older than Isocrates. See Xenophanes, Fr. 19. 
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[42] ^ $: ^4 ^ Ml / e b » € 
4 dodi TOv émri roÜrov TOv Aóyov ópjoav, aÀÀ apa 
, ^ ^ 
uev éXn(Lcv  roaobrov Owiaew dore Trois aAÀois 
uuóév womore Ooketv eipíjoÜa. epi a)TÀv, apa 
/ / ^ 
9€ vpokpívas ToUrovs kaAALoTovs elvau rÀv Àóyov, 
A / 
otrwes Tepi ueyiorov Tvyxávovow óvres kai TOUS 
, , 
T€ Aéyovras puáAwoT! émiewviovo, kai ro)s dkoU- 
^ 3.5 ^ rS P 7 » » , 
5 ovras sÀetoT. cocAob0ow, àv ets obTOs éaTw. émevr 
5Q0)5 e L4 / [4 , » / 
oU0' oí kaupot vr vrapeAgAUÜacw, cor. vj udTqv 
^ M 
elva. TÓ. peuvífjaÜa, epi roUrov. TÓTe yàp xpi) 
/ *—^ 
va/ecÜa. Aéyovras, órav $) rà mpáypara Aàpm 
/ M /, / , M , ^ ^ 
TéÀos kai pmkér. Oém BovAeveoÜ0a, mepi avTÓY, 1) 
TOv AÀóyov ióy Tis €xovra wépas, ore pmoeuav 
6 AcAetdÜa, Tots dAAois DmepBoMjv. éws 9' àv rà u&v 
e 
ópoíos coTep mpórepov $épwurau và Ó' eipmuévo 
daóAos Éyovra rvyxávg, Os o) xpr) akozeiv kai 
diÀocodetv roOrov TÓv Aóyov, ós Tjv karopÜco05, kai 
ToU vroÀéuov ToO 1pós aAMjAovs kai ríjs rapaxfjs Tfjs 
M ^ ^ ^ 
mapovas kai rv ueyiorov kakàv 1cjuás aae ; 
Y 1 / , 1 P4 » e^ » 
7 lpós 8é rosrows, et iév um9aps GAAcs otóvr 
7 £s A , A / 3 $ -* V ^ , / 
jv 93Ào0v ràs a)ràs npá£ew aAX 7) 9u& pas (Oéas, 
elyev. dv mig. DnoAafetv cs mepüepyóv éori TOv 
/ ^ ^ 
avTOv TpÓTOv Éke(vows Aéyovra máÀw évoxAetv rois 
dkoDovcw: émeiy 8' oí Aóyowv Towa/Tqv  Éxovot 
LI / 9 5 -*/ , 57 i ^ $ ^ 
8 rjv dicw, do0' olóvr. elva, sept TÀv a)rÀv q0A- 
^ M L4 A 
Aaxós éfwy5cacÜa, xai Td T€ ueydAa romewa 
^ ^ ^ ^ Ml 
Tovjcau. kai Trois pukpots péyeÜos vepiÜetvat, kat 
QUN HT HU MEDI Mai MAU Iu PEE 
9? For the meaning of the word '' sophist" see General 
Introd. p. xii. ' The word is commonly translated '' orator," 
since the sophists concerned themselves mainly with exempli- 
fying and teaching oratory ; but the sophist speaks only on 
the lecture platform ; the political orator is called a ** rhetor "' 


in Isocrates. 
Gorgias and Lysias in their Olympic orations had spoken 
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those who have claimed to be sophists ^ have rushed 
upon this theme, but I hope to rise so far superior to 
them that it will seem as if no word had ever been 
spoken by my rivals upon this subject ; and, at the 
same time, I have singled out as the highest kind of 
oratory ? that which deals with the greatest affairs 
and, while best displaying the ability of those who 
speak, brings most profit to those who hear; and 
this oration is of that character. In the next place, 
the moment for action has not yet gone by, and so 
made it now futile to bring up this question ; for 
then, and only then, should we cease to speak, when 
the conditions have come to an end and there is 
no longer any need to deliberate about them, or 
when we see that the discussion of them is so com- 
plete that there is left to others no room to improve 
upon what bas been said. But so long as con- 
ditions go on as before, and what has been said 
about them is inadequate, is it not our duty to scan 
and study this question, the right decision of which 
will deliver us from our mutual warfare, our present 
confusion, and our greatest ills ? 

Furthermore, if it were possible to present the 
same subject matter in one form and in no other, 
one might have reason to think it gratuitous to weary 
one's hearers by speaking again in the same manner 
as his predecessors ; but since oratory is of such a 
nature that it is possible to discourse on the same 
subject matter in many different ways—to represent 
the great as lowly or invest the little with grandeur, 


on this theme, but it is hardly probable that Isocrates had 
them particularly in mind in this patronizing remark. 


^ Cf. Lysias, Olymp. 3. For Isocrates' idea of the highest 
oratory see General Introd. p. xxiv. 
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/, * ^ ^ M A ^ 4 
TÀ T€ maÀaià kauvés OveAÜetv kai mepi TÓv vewori 
yeyevguévov | üpyaios  etmreétv, oUkéru  devkréov 

^ 7 
TaÜT  écTi wepi dw éTepou mpóTepov cipykaow, 
5 , / ^ 
9 aAÀ' ajvewov éketveov eiretv srewaéov. ai uév yàp 
/, ^ ^ 
mpáfews a£ mpoyeyevuuévau kowai T&ow piv kar- 
1 ? ^ 
eAeiÜünaav, T0 8. év kaupi ra/raus karayprjcacÜat 
M A ^ 
KaL Trà Tpoo)kovra epi ékdorgs évÜvpmÜüsgvac xai 
^ 5? ^ ^ T^ 
Tos ÓvóÓuaciw «0 OuÜéoÜa. TÓv «€Ü dpovosvrov 
10 t(Qióv éorw. "»yobpat O' obrcs àv ueyiorgv émi- 
9ocw Aaudvew kat Tàs dÀÀas Téxvas kai Trjv qrepi 
1 /, / » / * / 
ToUs Aóyovs duAocodíav, ei v.s Üavpuátow kai ru 

* ^ 
pi] TOUS 7zipo)rovs TÓÀV épyov àpyop.évovs, àÀÀà, Tos 
dp.oÜ' ékaorov a)TÓOv éfepyalonévovs, uq06 rovs 

[43] grep, ToUTcov Üxuroüvras Aéyew mepi àv um8eis 
vpóTepov eipnkev, GÀÀà To)s oUrwS émwoTaQuévous 
eUretv og oUOcig àv àAÀAÀos Ovvauro. 

/, ^ ^ ^ 

1l] Karo. mwés émwrwuuGot TOv. Aóycv Totg bmép 
* 1 
ToUs (Qu)Tas €xovat. kai Aav amkpigeiuévois, kai 
TocoÜürov Owaprükaciw dore TOUS m"pOs Dmep- 
^ 1 A 
BoAMjw «ervovwuévovs mpós Tro)s dyóvas ToUs mepi 

^ ^ / 
TÀv (iv cvpuBoAaív ockomob00w, dGorep Ópotus 

/ 3 / » 5 ? 5 A 1 ? ^ 
Oéov audorépovs éyew, àÀÀ' o) ro)s uev àoóaAÓs 
ToUg Ó' émiÓeucruk Us, 7) os uév Ovopóvras Tàs 

* The author of the treatise On the Sublime, xxxviii, quotes 
this passage and condemns Isocrates! ** puerility " in thus 
dweling on the power of rhetoric when leading up to his 
praise of Athens, and so arousing distrust of his sincerity. 
But the objection loses its force if Isocrates is here using 
what had become a conventionalized statement of the power 
of oratory. "This it probably was. [Plutarch], Lives of 
the Orators 838 r, attributes to Isocrates the definition of 
rhetoric as the means of making *' small things great and 


great things small. ' A similar view is attributed to the 
rhetoricians Tisias and Gorgias in Plato, Phaedr. 267 A, who 
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to recount the things of old in à new manner or set 
forth events of recent date in an old fashion *—it 
follows that one must not shun the subjects upon 
which others have spoken before, but must try to 
speak better than they. For the deeds of the past 
are, indeed, an inheritance common to us all; but 
the ability to make proper use of them at the appro- 
priate time, to conceive the right sentiments about 
them in each instance, and to set them forth in 
finished phrase, is the peculiar gift of the wise. And 
it is my opinion that the study 5 of oratory as well as 
the other arts would make the greatest advance if 
we should admire and honour, not those who make 
the first beginnings in their crafts, but those who are 
the most finished craftsmen in each, and not those 
who seek to speak on subjects on which no one has 
spoken before, but those who know how to speak as 
no one else could. 

Yet there are some who carp at discourses which 
are beyond the powers of ordinary men and have 
been elaborated with extreme care, and who have 
gone so far astray that they judge the most ambitious 
oratory by the standard of the pleas made in the 
petty actions of the courts ; ^ as if both kinds should 
be alike and should not be distinguished, the one 
by plainness of style, the other by display ; or as if 
are credited with '" making small things appear great and 
great things small, and with presenting new things in an 
old way and old.themes in a modern fashion through the 
power of speech." Cf. Busiris 4 and Panath. 36 ; also 
Julian, Oration, i. 2 c. 

^ Literally the "'philosophy which has to do with 
oratory "—culture expressed in speech. For ** philosophy " 
as used by Isocrates see General Introd. p. xxvi. 


* For Isocrates' opinion of court oratory see General 
Introd. p. xxii. 
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, A , 3 el , / 
perpuioryTas, rÓv Ó' àkpiBós émwaTdpevov. Aéyew 


e Ag $ *—^ 5 / $ t^ I i T7 
12 aTÁÀOS ouk av UVQ4JL€eVOV €UTE€LV. OUTOL |[4€V OUV 


13 


, À À A0 e / , ^ * 3 A 
oU AeA9Üaow OTw ToUTovs émauwoücw dv éyy)s 
, M / ; 
a/TOL TvyXdvovoiv OvTes: €uoi O. oU0€v mpós ToUs 
, 3 A Ml 
ToioUTOvs GÀÀà TpOs ékeivovs éoTi, vo)g ov0€v 
;, b é / ^ $ À / LAAd b 
az7oOefopévous TOv «iki Aeyouévov, aAÀÀà Ovo- 
^ 1 / ;, ^ ^ 
xepavobvras kai Ü«rüoovras ióciv TL TovoÜrov 6v 
^ 3 ^ 7 M ^ 
Tots épots, otov zapà Tois àdÀÀow o)x eópycovow. 
1 ^ » A A , ^ 
Tpós oU0s éTL pukpóv omép épavToU Üpacvvánevos, 
» A ^ / / M 
709 epi ToÜ TpüypaTos Toujconat TOUS Aóyovs. 
ToUs uév yàp àAÀÀovs év rots mpoowots Op kara- 
Tpajbvovras ToUs àkpoaTás, kai mpodQaciLouévovs 
M ^ / e / 
UTép TOV jueAAÀóvrov pmOoeoÜ0at, kai Aéyovras 
1 A , ^ 
TOUS L€v cs €f Dmoyviov yéyovev a)Tols 7) mapa- 
, / 
ckevij, TOUS Ó. cog XxaAerróv éoTw (TOUS TOUS Aóyovs 


14 T peyéüe. TÓV é€pycv e&evpetv. ey 9 Tw Hi 


15 


Kai ToU mrpdyparos dics eco) kai Tfjs SUIS Tís 
éuavroU kai ToÜ ypóvov, p) póvov ToU epi TÓV 
Aóyov "uiv OwaTpuÜévros QM kat cópravros ob 
BeBéoka, rrapa«eAebop.a uneeptav cvyyvopa exe, 
GAAQ koroyeAav. Kai korradpovetv- ov8€v yàp OÓ Ti 
TÓV ToLOUTCOYV oUk à£iOs eig mdayew, evmep pov 
Ouaépcv oUrw ueydÀas motobnat ràs Droocxécets. 

ILept uev oov TÓv (ióicv ra)rá pow mpocwno0c. 
mepi O6 vÓv kowóv, ócov uév eU0Ug émeAMóvres 
Ol9dakovow cs xpi) Ó.uÀvaap.évovs 7às TrpÓs ")uás 





* 'This is done by [Lysias], Epitaph. 1, by Hypereides, 
Epitaph 2, and by Isocrates himself, Panath. 36-38. 

» See General Introd. p. xxx. 

* 'This self-confidence is something more than Isocratean 
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they themselves saw clearly the happy mean, while 
the man who knows how to speak elegantly could not 
speak simply and plainly if he chose. Now these 
people deceive no one ; clearly they praise those who 
are near their own level. I, for my part, am not 
concerned with such men, but rather with those who 
will not tolerate, but will resent, any carelessness 
of phrase, and will seek to find in my speeches 
a quality which they will not discover in others. 
Addressing myself to these, I shall proceed with my 
theme, after first vaunting a little further my own 
powers. Forlobserve that the other orators in their 
introductions seek to conciliate their hearers and 
make excuses for the speeches which they are about 
to deliver," sometimes alleging that their preparation 
has been on the spur of the moment, sometimes 
urging that it is difficult to find words to match the 
greatness of their theme. But as for myself, if I 
do not speak in a manner worthy of my subject and 
of my reputation and of the time which I have spent ^ 
—not merely the hours which have been devoted to 
my speech but also all the years which I have lived— 
I bid you show me no indulgence but hold me up to 
ridicule and scorn; for there is nothing of the sort 
which I do not deserve to suffer, if indeed, being no 
better than the others, I make promises so great.^ 
So much, by way of introduction, as to my personal 
claims. But as to our public interests, the speakers 
who no sooner come before us than they inform us 
that we must compose our enmities against each 


vanity. [It is a conscious device to enhance the greatness 
of his theme. | At the beginning he is exalted by its magni- 
tude; at the end, 187, he is cast down by his failure to 
measure up to it. See Havet's interesting remarks in 
Cartelier's Antidosis, p. ]xv. 
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GUTOUS exÜpas. émi TÓV BápBapov rpozméaDa., Kai 
Oue&épxorrra. Tás T€ gupdopás TÓs ék ToO moAéAoU 
ToU epos &AAijAovs 1) 7v yevernuévas. KG Tüs die - 
eias Tàs Ék Tíjs arparreias Tfs éT ékeivov écop.é- 
[44] vas, &Àn0'j uev Aéyovaw, oU uxjv évreb0ev mowobvrat 
T)v àpxyTv ó0ev àv uáAora cvaríácau rab)ra. Óvvs- 
^ ^ M e Ld € M € 1? € ^ € ? 
16 Qetev. 7Àv yàp 'EAMvov oi uév $$! cuiv oi 
€ 8 , 9 / e 1 - 5 9 
jz0 AakeOauuiovtous eiatv: a£ yàp sroÀuretau, OU dv 
oikoÜgi Tàs TÓÀeis, oUTo TOUS TÀe(oTOvs a)TÓV 
OvetAaow.  OoTis o)v oierau ro0s àAÀÀAovs kow$f 
T. Trpá£ew àyaÜóv, piv àv roUs mrpoeaTÓ ras aUTÓV 
OuuAÀAá£m, Alav ümÀÓs €yev kai móppo) rÓÀv mpay- 
/ , , LH M ^ Ml A / , L4 
17 MáTov éoTiv. àÀÀà Set TOv ju) uóvov émüe£w 
/ 3 A M] / / / 
voLouevov dÀÀà kat Ourpá£aoÜat Tc BovAópevov 
ékeivous roUg Aóyovs Üwreéiv, ot mwes TO) mÓM 
TOUTO) Ti€/gOVOUW (GOpotpíjoa. mpos àAMjAag kai Tás 
0' cyyeuovias OvAéaÜau kai Tàs mÀeovef(ías às vov 
vapà rÀv 'EAXjwov émvuobow abrats ycyveoOa:, 
Ta)Tas vapà TÀv Bappdpov zrowvjcacÜa.. 
A N ^ € L4 / e 7 $ ^ ^ 
18 *") uév ov vuerépav mzóAw pdówv émi rara 
^ ^ » 
mpoayya-yétv, Aakeóauuóviou 86 vüv uév émi Ova- 
meloTcs €xovat- mrapeuioaat yàp Vevo$ Aóyov, cs 
éOTuV a.Srots Tyyeta0a. mrárpuov: Tv o émióeitn TUS 
aXroís Ta írqv Tiv Tuv 9) (juerépav oócav uAAov 7, 7 
kebvay, TdxX àv édcavres TO OukpiotoÜac epi 
ToUTOv Émi rO ovudépov &AÜovwev. 
? ^ A 7 N M] xy , ^ » 
19  'Expív uév oiv kat 7oUs àAAovs évrebüOev àpxe- 
GÜa. kai p mpórepov mepi TÓÀv OpoAoyovuévov 


9? Artaxerxes Il., king of Persia, 401—359 s.c. 

P (The Greek states which were under the influence of 
Athens were democratic; those under Sparta's influence, 
oligarchic. 
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other and turn against the barbarian,? rehearsing 
the misfortunes which have come upon us from our 
mutual warfare and the advantages which will result 
from a campaign against our natural enemy——these 
men do speak the truth, but they do not start at 
the point from which they could best bring these 
things to pass. For the Hellenes are subject, some 
to us, others to the Lacedaemonians, the polities ^ 
by which they govern their states having thus 
divided most of them. If any man, therefore, thinks 
that before he brings the leading states into friendly 
relations, the rest will unite in doing any good 
thing, he is all too simple and out of touch with the 
actual conditions. No, the man who does not aim 
merely to make an oratorical display, but desires to 
accomplish something as well, must seek out such 
arguments as will persuade these two states to share 
and share alike with each other, to divide the 
supremacy between them, and to wrest from the 
barbarians the advantages which at the present time 
they desire to seize for themselves at the expense of 
the Hellenes.* 

Now our own city could easily be induced to adopt 
this policy, but at present the Lacedaemonians are 
still hard to persuade; for they have inherited the 
false doctrine that leadership is theirs by ancestral 
right. If, however, one should prove to them that 
this honour belongs to us rather than to them, 
perhaps they might give up splitting hairs about this 
question and pursue their true interests. 

So, then, the other speakers also should have 
made this their starting-point and should not have 
given advice on matters about which we agree before 


* Almost the same language is used in Phil. 9. 
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d N N ^ , L4 
cvuBovAevew, mpi epi TOv dudwoprovuévov 
€ ^ 30 / , A $ 5^ , / e 
"us €O0i(0afav: éuoi 9' o$v dagudjorépov éveka 
cpoc"üke. sepi Tabra ToujcaoÜa,. Tv  mÀeloTqv 

; Ld 
OuarpuByv, udAwora puév iva mpo)pyov TL yévQra 
1 ^ ^ / 
«ai zavcdpuevou Tfs mpós "uás a)roUs duAovuctas 
^ ^ ^ 

20 xow$ Tots DapPBdápow oAÀewáocpev, et O0é ToUT 
, 1 3 / L4 / X L M » 
éoriw dOjvaTov, tva ÓqÀdo« To)s éuzoÓcv Ovras 
Tj TÀv 'EAMvov e)0awuiov(q, kai záot yévgrat 
davepóv OTi kai mpórepov 7) mÓAus Tijv Ouais 

^ ? 7 M] ^ $, » / , ^ 
Tís ÜaAdrTwqs "pfe kai vüv ok àOiwes apudoprret 
^ 4 
TS "yepovtas. 

21  'Toóro uév yàp ei O€t rovrovs éà. ékdáoro Twu&- 
cÜa. TÓÀv épycv, To)s éumeworárovs OÓvras kai 
peytarqv ó)vapw. éxovras, àvauduoBnriü Tos "tv 
Tpoo"keu. TTv "yeuoviav azoAapetv, vv vwep Tpo- 
Tepov érvyxávopev éxyovres: oj0eis yàp àv érépav 

/ ^ ^ ^ 
TóÀw émiei£ewe Tooobrov év T moAMéuq TO karà 
[45] yfjv Üzepéxovcav, ócov 77v f)uerépav év Tots kww- 
Pd ^ M] L4 ? ^ E] 

22 GUvots Tois karà ÜdAarrav Ouadépovoav. Toro O 

et 7wes Tra/TqV j.€v. 1) vogutLovot Owatav elvac TT)v 
, , M 1 M M , 
Kpícw, dàÀÀà soÀÀas «às jqeraBoAàs yiyveo0at 
/ ^ ^ 
(rác yàp Ovvaoretas ojOérzore To(s a)/Tois mapa- 
/ , ^ M M € , » e Ld 
p.évew), a£vobiou 8é 7T)v 1yyepuovíav €xew cozep àÀo 
TL 'yépas T] ToUS mpoTovs TUXÓvTas TaUTQs Ts 
Tus 7) ToUs TÀe(oTov ayaÜdv airiovs Tois "EA- 
^ N ^ 
Àgow óvras, Tyyobp.ac kai ToDTovs elvau ue0" uv: 
23 Óc« yàp àv Tis ToppxTépoÜev okomij mepi ToUTOV 
djóorépov, TocoíTq  mAéov dmoAÀeüjonuev ToUs 
^ * ^ M 
auduopnorob)vras. OpoÀoyeb?ra. pév yàp Tr)v T0Àw 
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instructing us on the points about which we disagree. 
I, at all events, am justified by a twofold motive in 
devoting most of my attention to these points : first 
and foremost, in order that some good may come of 
it, and that we may put an end to our mutual 
rivalries and unite in à war against the barbarian ; 
and, secondly, if this is impossible, in order that I 
may show who they are that stand in the way of the 
happiness of the Hellenes, and that all may be made 
to see that even as in times past Athens justly held 
the sovereignty of the sea, so now she not unjustly 
lays claim to the hegemony.^ 

For in the first place, if it is the most experienced 
and the most capable who in any field of action deserve 
to be honoured, it is without question our right to 
recover the hegemony which we formerly possessed ; 
for no one can point to another state which so far 
excels in warfare on land as our city is superior in 
fighting battles on the sea. But, in the next place, 
if there are any who do not regard this as a fair 
basis of judgement, since the reversals of fortune are 
frequent (for sovereignty never remains in the same 
hands), and who believe that the hegemony, like any 
other prize, should be held by those who first won 
this honour, or else by those who have rendered 
the most service to the Hellenes, I think that these 
also are on our side; for the farther back into the 
past we go in our examination of both these titles 
to leadership, the farther behind shall we leave those 
who dispute our claims. For it is admitted that our 

* "This claim was made good two years later when the new 
naval confederacy was formed. See General Introd. p. xxxvii. 
The Greek word **hegemony "—leadership, supremacy— 


is often used in the particular sense of acknowledged 
headship of confederated states, as here. 
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7v apxoworàrgv elvat kai neyíoryv kai mapà 
vüci avÜpexrouws OvopacTordTqv: oUTc O6 kaAWjs 
Tíjs UrroÜéaecs ovans, emi TOlS €yoUévots TOUTOV 
24 eru pov Tjj as Tpodket TuuGo0o4. Tav yap 
otKoDpev | oUx érépovs ékBaAóvres o)0 . épüuuqv 
karaÀafóvres o0. ék moÀMOv éÜvàv  uwydBes 
avAÀeyévres, aAA. oUro kaÀÓs kai yvqatos yeyóva- 
pev, dT e£ 70Tep eQvpev, TaUTqv €xovres avra 
TÓV Xpóvov ovv reAoUp.ev, aUróxÜoves à Ovres kai TÓV 
óovopáav Tois aUTOlS, otomep TOUS oucetoTá TOUS, 
25 Tiv TÓÀw € exovres qrpogeurety: póvous yap "piv TÓV 
"EAjvov 77v abr)v TpoQóv kai mo;rpióa. KQi payrépa. 
kaAéoca. mrpoojket. KQLTOL XP] TOUS eUAÓyos uéya 
dpovoüvras kal mepi Tfjs diyepiovias ÓuKkaLas dj. u- 
oPyrobüvras kai TÓV mra pia oA kis penvouévovs 
TouaóTN TÜv dpxnv TOÜ 'yévovs €xovras $aiveaQa4. 
26 Tà pev ov é£ apxfüs Umáptavro. Kat 7rapà TÍs 
TÓXS OcprÜévra rrÀuaQ0 7v TÓ p.eyeÜós éoTuw* 
óoav óc Toig dÀÀows ayaÜóív airtot yevóvaquev, 
oUTcS av kdo e&eráoouuev, eL TÓv T€ Xpóvov 
aT apxyiüs kai Tás mpá&ets Tís Tíjs TróAecs ede£ s 
Si£ADouuev: e0p?copev yàp a)TT)V ov póvov TÓV 
mpOs TOV "óAeov KwOUvev aAÀà kai Tís aAAns 
27 karaakevijs, ev b Kavroucoüp.ev Kai j.e0" Jjs mo 
Tevóp.eÜa kat Ov Tv. Lv OvvdpeÜa, axeóov àmáons 
airíav ob0av. aváyky Oé mpooipetoÜa, TÓÀv €)- 
* See Panath. 194 and Herod. vii. 161. 
* 'The same boast is made in /lelen 35 and Zntid. 299. 
* [n contrast particularly to the ancestors of the Spartans 
when they established themselves in the Peloponnesus. 
4 'l'he ** autochthony " of the Athenians was a common 


theme of Athenian orators and poets: Peace 49, Panath. 124- 
195; Thuc. i.2. 5; Eurip. Jon 589 ff. ; Aristoph. Wasps 1016. 
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city is the oldest? and the greatest? in the world 
and in the eyes of all men the most renowned. 
But noble as is the foundation of our claims, the 
following grounds give us even a clearer title to 
distinction : for we did not become dwellers in this 
land by driving others out of it,^ nor by finding it un- 
inhabited, nor by coming together here a motley 
horde composed of many races; but we are of a 
lineage so noble and so pure that throughout our 
history we have continued in possession of the very 
land which gave us birth, since we are sprung from 
its very soil ^ and are able to address our city by 
the very names which we apply to our nearest kin ; 
for we alone of all the Hellenes have the right to call 
our city at once nurse and fatherland and mother. And 
yet, if men are to have good groundfor pride and make 
just claims to leadership and frequently recall their 
ancestral glories, they must show that theirrace boasts 
an origin as noble as that which I have described.* 

So great, then, are the gifts which were ours from 
the beginning and which fortune has bestowed upon 
us. But how many good things we have contributed 
to the rest of the world we could estimate to best 
advantage if we should recount the history of our 
city from the beginning and go through all her 
achievements in detail; for we should find that 
not only was she the leader in the hazards of 
war, but that the social order in general in which 
we dwell, with which we share the rights of 
citizenship and through which we are able to 
live, is almost wholly due to her. It is, however, 
necessary to single out from the number of her 
benefactions, not those which because of their 


* A challenge to Spartan pride and pretensions. 
1338 
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ISOCRATES 


epyeoudv p?) Tàs OÓà uukpórqra. OuuÀaÜDo)Ucas kai 
kaTacwoTw»Üeicas, aAAà Tràs OÓià TO puéyeÜos bomo 
mávTQV dvÜpámcv Kai TáÀat kai vüv kai mavraxo0 
Kai Aeyopuévas kat piüpovevopévas. 

IIpóTov uev Tolvvv, ob mpórov i oou "Qv 
eàexjün, 9i Tíjs vóAeus Tíjs jperépas. eopiaUn 
kai yap et jyvÜcoOns ó Aóyos yéyovev, Opus QUTO 
Kai vóv psa. mpoaket. Avunrpos yàp á$- 
LKOpLÉVS ets TÜv Xopav n erAavij£y Tfjs Kópns 
&ápraoÜetans, Ka m pós ToUs mpoyóvovs fjv ei- 
p.evds OureÜelans éx rTÀv eÜepyeauóv às oDy olóvr. 
dAÀÀows 7) To(s pepvupévows dkoUew, kai Oovons 
Ocopeás ÓvrTAs aimep péyvo Tat Tvyxdvovaw obgaz, 
ToUs T€ kapmoys, ot ToO pa) Ünpuoods bv Tj s 
aiTtoL yeyóvaat, Kai n TeAeriv, s. ol  ieraaxóv- 
Tes "epi Te Tfs ToU Diov TeAÀevrfs kai ToU oUp- 
mayTOS aóvos jj8tovs Tàs éÀmi0as €xovow, oUrcos 
? TrÓAs fjv oU póvov ÜcoduAds aAA Kai $u- 
avÜpdymas. éOXev, dOTE kvpia yevopévi) TogoUrav 
áyaÜdv o)x édÜóvgoe rots àÀAow, àAÀ. v éAapev 
dmaci peréóckev. Kai rà puév ér( kai vóv ka0' 
ékacTov TÓV éviavróv. Óeikvupev, TÀv 06 ovAMjBoqv 
Tás T€ Xpe(as kai Tàs épyaa(as kai Tàs. eóeAMas às 
aT. a)TÓYv yvyvou.évas éóiQa£ev. kai roUTots amu etv 
pAKpáv ér. mpoaTeÜévrov ovOeis àv a£wooevv. 





* For the story of Demeter and Persephone (here called 
Kore, **the maiden ") see the 77omeric Ilymn to Demeter ; 
Ovid, Fasti iv. 393-690, and Metamorphoses w. 385ff.; 
Claudian, De raptu Proserpinae, and Walter Pater, '* Demeter 
and Persephone"' in his Greek Studies. 

» Cf. Plato, Menez. 937 E ; Lucret. vi. 1 ff. 

S dd the Eleusinian Mysteries see Lobeck, z1glaophamus, 
vol. i;; Gardner and Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiqui- 
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slight importance have escaped attention and been 
passed over in silence, but those which because of 
their great importance have been and still are on 
the lips and in the memory of all men everywhere. 

Now, first of all, that which was the first necessity 
of man's nature was provided by our city ; for even 
though the story ^ has taken the form of a myth, yet 
it deserves to be told again. When Demeter came 
to our land, in her wandering after the rape of Koré, 
and, being moved to kindness towards our ancestors 
by services which may not be told save to her initiates, 
gave these two gifts, the greatest in the world—the 
fruits of the earth," which have enabled us to rise 
above the life of the beasts, and the holy rite ^ 
which inspires in those who partake of it sweeter 
hopes ? regarding both the end of life and all eternity, 
—our city was not only so beloved of the gods but 
also so devoted to mankind that, having been 
endowed with these great blessings, she did not 
begrudge them to the rest of the world, but shared 
with all men what she had received.^ The mystic 
rite we continue even now, each year,/ to reveal to 
the initiates ; and as for the fruits of the earth, our 
city has, in a word, instructed the world in their 
uses, their cultivation, and the benefits derived from 
them. "This statement, when I have added a few 
further proofs, no one could venture to discredit. 
ties, pp. 274 ff. ; Gardner's .New Chapters in Greek History, 
xii; Diehl, Excursions in Greece viii. 

4 Quoted in Peace 31$. For the blessedness of the Mystics 
see Homeric Hymn to Demeter 480 ff.; Pindar, Fr. 102; 
Sophocles, Fr. 753 Nauck. 

* So Plato, Menex. 238 4. — Cf. Cicero, Flaccus 62, ** adsunt 
Athenienses unde humanitas, doctrina, religio, fruges, iura, 
leges ortae atque in omnes terras distributae putantur." 

* [n the month Boédromion (August). 
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IIpórov uév ydp, e$ àv dv ms karajpovijoew 
TÓV Aeyouévov «s dpxaüiov OvT(V, ék TOv abTÓV 
ToUTOGV cikÓTros dv kai Tàs TpáÉ£ew yeyevíjota, 
vonicewv: Ouà yàp TÓ moÀÀo)ós «ipnkévau kat 
Távras dkq)koévau. mpocüket pT) kawdà jiév Ti0TÀ 
0€ Ooketv elvau rà Aeyópeva mepi abrÓv. émevr 
0v póvov évrabÜa karadvyeiv €Xopev, OTi TOV 
Aóyov kai TV dung ék TroAA o0 mapeuxi$apeev, 
dAAd kai enpetots. peitoow 3 9 ToUTOLS éaTw jjptv 

31 xpíjcaoÜat Trepi abrÀv. ai név yàp TÀAetarat TÓV 
TróÀeov oróuvnpua Tfs raÀauás c)epyeatas àvapxas 
ToÜ Gírov kaÜ' éxaorov TÓv éwavrÓv os ")ás 
d7oTéjTovOt., rais O. ékAevmovcaus voAÀAákis 7) 
Ilv0ia mpocéra£ev àzoóépew và uépy TOv kaprróv 
Kai TOLéV TpOs Tiv TÓÀw TT)v ")uerépav Tà 
TáTpia. kaürot mepi Tivov Xxp*) uáAAov TuoTeUetwv 

[47] 7) vepi dv ó Te Üeós dvawpet kai moÀÀots TÓV 
"EAXvcv  cvvOoket, kat vd Te mdÀav pmÜüévra 
Tos mapoÜotv épyow ocvupaprupeét, kai Tà vüv 
yvyvóneva To(s OT éketvov cipnuévouts opoAoyet; 

32 xcpis O6 roUrov, jv dmavra vaÜT édcavres ámó 
Tfs dpy's ckomOpev, eópüconev óTrt TOv iov ot 
zpáyro, $avévres éri yfjg oók e000s obTws comep 
vv éyovra xaréAafov, àAÀà xarà pukpóv ajbroi 
cvwvemopícavro. T(vas ov xpr) nGAAov vopiLew 7) 





9 'This custom is attested by inscriptions. See full dis- 
cussion of it in Preller, Griech. Mythol. i. p. 113. 

* For this view of the gradual progress of civilization 
see Xenophanes, Fr. 18 Diels; Aesch. Prometheus Bound, 
447 ff.; Eur. Suppliants 201 ff.; Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
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In the first place, the very ground on which we 
might disparage the story, namely that it is ancient, 
would naturally lead us to believe that the events 
actually came to pass ; for because many have told 
and all have heard the story which describes them, 
it is reasonable to regard this not, to be sure, as 
recent, yet withal as worthy of our faith. In the 
next place, we are not obliged to take refuge in the 
mere fact that we have received the account and the 
report from remote times ; on the contrary, we are 
able to adduce even greater proofs than this regard- 
ing what took place. Lor most of the Hellenic cities, 
in memory of our ancient services, send us each year 
the first-fruits of the harvest, and those who neglect 
to do so have often been admonished by the Pythian 
priestess to pay us our due portion of their crops 
and to observe in relation to our city the customs of 
their fathers.^ And about what, I should like to 
know, can we more surely exercise our faith than 
about matters as to which the oracle of Apollo 
speaks with authority, many of the Hellenes are 
agreed, and the words spoken long ago confirm the 
practice of to-day, while present events tally with 
the statements which have come down from the men 
of old? But apart from these considerations, if we 
waive all this and carry our inquiry back to the 
beginning, we shall find that those who first appeared 
upon the earth did not at the outset find the kind of 
life which we enjoy to-day, but that they procured 
it little by little through their own joint efforts.^ 
Whom, then, must we think the most likely either to 
have received this better life as a gift from the gods 


Frag. pp. 60, 936, 549, "71, 813, 931; and Lucretius's 
elaborate picture, v. 780 ff. 
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Ócpeàv Trapà TOv Üeàv Aapetv *) CyroOvras aDToUs 
évrvyeiv; oU ToUs 970 mávrov OpoAoyovuévovs 
Kai Tporrovs yevouévovs kai mpós T€ TÓs TÉXvas 
eüdveoTáTovs ÓvTas kai Tpós T TÓÀV Üecv €o- 
aeBéarara Oa.Keuuévovs ; Kai "v ócans mpoajket 
Tus) TUyXAvew TOUS rrAwobrav dyaDàv a4TLOUS, 
mepiepyov O0 aeu oUOets yp àv Osvavro 9c - 
peàv rocasrhy TO , uéyeÜos e)petv, 7] Tis (01] TOlS 
/ 

mempayp.évous éaTiv. 

ILepi pev otv ToU peytarov TÓV eoepyernjrow 
kai Tprov yevop.évov kai záoct KowoTárov TOUT 
eim ety €xoj.ev T€pi O6 ToUs ajTOUS Xpóvovs opóica 
TOUS LV BapBápovs TTV mÀetarnv Tfjs Xxdpas KaT- 
éyovras, TOUS Ó. EAAnvas etg ,HAKpOV TÓTOV KaTa. 
KekAeuiévovus Kai Oi amaviórira. Tfs yíjs ém- 
BovAeVovrds T€ adiow o:rots Kat orpareías ém 
GAXjAovs "otov évovs, Kai TOUS pev óc &vüeuay 
TÓv kaÜ' Quépav Tovs O€ Ou TÓv TÓóAeuov am- 
oAÀvjévovs, oU0e rab0 OUTOS ÉXxovra mepueióev, 
aAA' Tyyep.óva.s eis Tàs TÓÀes éfémejuev, oi zapa.- 
AaBóvres robs uáAwoTa Biov Ocopuévovs, oTrparwyot 
KaracTávTes aUTÓV kai TOÀ ép. kpaTyjgavres TOUS 
BapBápovs, TroAás ev eo ékarTépas TÍs jjmeipov 
zÓÀeig ékTLGQV, &máaas Ó€ Tàs vijcovs kaTQKiOQy, 
aj orTépovs O€ kal TOUS koAovÜ'jcavras kat TOUS 
bmop.eivavras €o«Gcav: TOÍS pév yàp ikaviv Tiv 
OLKOL ,Xópav. karéAumov, Toig O6 mÀeio Tíjs Um- 
apxoóas émópwaav: dzavra yàp mepueBáAovro TÓV 
TÓTOV, Ov vÜv Tvyyávo|.ev kaTéxovres. «0T€ kai 

* For the traditional ** Ionic migration," led by Athens, 


in the course of which settlements were made in Samos and 
Chios and in the islands of the Cyclades, in Asia Minor, 
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or to have hit upon it through their own search ? 
Would it not be those who are admitted by all 
men to have been the first to exist, to be endowed 
with the greatest capacity for the arts, and to be 
the most devoted in the worship of the gods? 
And surely it is superfluous to attempt to show 
how high is the honour which the authors of such 
great blessings deserve; for no one could find a 
reward great enough to match the magnitude of 
their achievements. 

This much, then, I have to say about that service 
to humanity which is the greatest, the earliest, and 
the most universal in its benefits. But at about the 
same time, our city, seeing the barbarians in posses- 
sion of most of the country, while the Hellenes were 
confined within a narrow space and, because of the 
scarcity of the land, were conspiring and making 
raids against each other, and were perishing, some 
through want of daily necessities, others through 
war,—our city, I say, was not content to let these 
things be as they were, but sent out leaders to the 
several states, who, enlisting the neediest of the 
people, and placing themselves at their head, over- 
came the barbarians in war, founded many cities on 
either continent, settled colonies in all the islands, 
and saved both those who follewed them and those 
who remained behind ; for to the latter they left 
the home country—sufficient for their needs—and 
for the former they provided more land than they 
had owned since they embraced in their conquests 
al the territory which we Hellenes now possess." 


and on the shores of the Black Sea, see Panath. 43-41, 166, 
190; Thuc. i. 2. 6 ; Grote, History of Greece (new edition), 
ii. pp. 21 ff. 
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Tois DoTepov BovAxÜetawv dmowtaot Twàs kat pur- 
cacÜa. T)v mÓAw TT)v ?)uerépav moÀM)v paorovqv 
émoi]cav: o) yàp aToUs càei KTGJLÉvoUs xcpav 
[48] O.akwvvebew, aAA eis TÜv o fjv àdopt- 
37 a0ctcav, eis UL oLKetv ióvras. kairou Tis àv 
TaUTQS Tyejovíav émióei£ewv 1) maTpu«oTépav, Tíjs 
mpóTepov yevouévus mpi TÓs TÀeioTas olia Üfjvas 
TÀY EAAgviav zróAecov, 1) ] &MAov gvp.óépovaav, Tfjs 
TOUS LÉV BapBápovs à dvacTárovs vovcdons, ToUs Ó. 
"EAqvas eis Tocasrüv eómropiav mpoaya/yoUds ;- 
38 O9 roíivw, émeir) 7à néywrra cvvüvérrpa£e, TÓV 
GAÀÀcov QAcycópraev, aAÀ' apy7v pev TOUTQV érrouj- 
caTo TÓV cóepyeatóv, Tpod"v Tois DeopLévous eopetv, 
7vm€p xpr) TOUS p.éMovras «at mept TÓV GAÀcv 
KaÀÓs Owucjoew, "yovuévg 8é róv Biov rÓv éÉmi 
ToUrois nóvov oümc TOU Lv émÜvpety ü£ées éyew 
oUrcs Éémej.eAÜn kat TÓv Aovráv, core rÀv map- 
óvrcw TOig àvÜperro:s àyaÜÀv, oca 11) rapa Üeóv 
éxyop.ev. àÀÀAà. 07. dAMjAovs T)utv yéyove, ugàév. uv 
Gv€v Tís TóÀecs Tfjs "))1erépas elvau, rà 8€ mÀetora 
39 àià raórqv yeyevíjata,. mapaAafoboa yàp. TOUS 
"EAAgvas àvópus CÀvras kai oopáoqv oikoüvras, 
Kai TOUS jv 070 OvvacTeuOv UBptboj.évovs TOUS OÉ 
àv avapxtav dmoAÀvuévovs, Kai TOUTOV TÓV KQKüv 
aroUs amjAAa£e, TÀv pev Kvpía yevouévy, TOÍS 9 
abTv rrapáBevyua Tovíjcaca: mpoTy yàp kai vó- 
10 uovs €Oero kai moAureiay karearicaro. ofAov à 
éketÜev- oí yàp év dpxfj mepi rÀv $ovikàv éykaM- 








? (The tradition is probably correct that Athens was the 
first city to set her own house in order and so extended her | 
influence over Greece. "The creation of a civilized state 
out of scattered villages is attributed to King Theseus. 
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And so they smoothed the way for those also who in 
a later time resolved to send out colonists and imitate 
our city ; for these did not have to undergo the 
perils of war in acquiring territory, but could go 
into the country marked out by us and settle there. 
And yet who can show a leadership more ancestral 
than this, which had its origin before most of the 
cities of Hellas were founded, or more serviceable than 
this, which drove the barbarians from their homes and 
advanced the Hellenes to so great prosperity ? 

Nor did our city, after she had played her part in 
bringing to pass the most important benefits, neglect 
what remained to be done ; on the contrary she made 
it but the beginning of her benefactions to find for 
those who were in want that sustenance which men 
must have who are to provide well also for their 
other needs ; but considering that an existence limited 
to this alone was not enough to make men desire to 
live, she gave such careful thought to their remaining 
wants as well that of the good things which are now 
atthe service of mankind—in so far as we do not have 
them fromthe gods butowe them to each other—there 
is not one in which our city has had no part, and most 
of them are due to her alone. For, finding the 
Hellenes living without laws and in scattered abodes, 
some oppressed by tyrannies, others perishing through 
anarchy, she delivered them from these evils by 
taking some under her protection and by setting to 
others her own example ; for she was the first to lay 
down laws and establish a polity.^ "This is apparent 
from the fact that those who in the beginning brought 


See Helen 35; Panath. 198 ff. In Panath. 151-4 Isocrates 
maintains that certain features of the Spartan constitution 
were borrowed from Athens. 
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A L4 M J A M A 
cavres, kai BovAnÜévres jerà Aóyov kai p?) uerá 
I4 J A M] 3 j , ^ J 
Bias OvaÀAvoacoÜa. rà 7pos aAMjÀAovs, év rots vópuors 
^ 14 ? ^ 
TOS T)ueTrépois Tàs kpiaews émovwjcavro mepi aDTÓY. 
A ^ ^ / ^ 
KaL j.€v OT) kai TÀ)v Texvdv Tás T€ TrpOs rüvaykaia 
^ M M 
ToU Biov xypqyoQuas kai ràs mpós 700v)v ueunxarn- 
I4 A ^ / ^ 
Lévas, ràs uév eüpoboa ràs 0€ Óokuuácaca xptjoÜa. 
TOls GÀÀowg TapéOckev. 
/ 
T)» Toivvv àAÀqgv Owqow obvro duUo£évos 
A M] 
KaüTeGkevdágaTo kai pOs üTQaVTas oikeius, QOTE 
M ^ / M ^ ^ 
Kai Tols xpuudTcv Ocouévows kai Tois GToÀab0at 
^ ^ / e 

TÓV vrapxóvrov émvyotow audorépow üppuórrew, 

^ ^ l4 ^ ^ 
Kai ure rots eüOauuovoto, uijre Tois Ovarvyobouw 
^ ^ ) , 
év Tails abTrÀOv dxpüoros éxyew, àÀÀ ékarépouws 
^ ? ^ ^ A / 

a)TÓv etva, Tap. Tiv, rots uév q0ioTas Ourpifás, 
^ M 5 j / » M A 

Tois 0€ aojaAeordTrQqv karajvycXv. érv O6 Tv 

€ 

xcpav oUk a)rápko kekrquévav ékdáarav, aÀÀà Tà 
M ? , M Oé / ^ e ^ 7 

j.é&v. éAAecrrovoav 7à. 0€ mÀe( rÀv ikaváv dépovoaav, 

^ 7 d 

kai mOoÀÀSs dTopias ovons rà uév Ómov xp?) &ua- 
/ M , € j ? l4 M / 

0écÜa,. rà O'  OmoÜev eicayayéoÜa,, kai Ta/Tous 
^ ^ ? , / ^ 

rats cvi dopats émiuvvev: éumrópiov yàp év uéaqv Ts 

Ml ^ 

"EAAd8os TOv llewau& Kkareokevácaro, rocaUTQv 

» , € /, [24 s « M ^ »y « ? 

éxovO' orepBodyjv, cjo0' à mapa Tv dAÀXv €v map 
? "There is no evidence to bear out a literal interpretation 

of this statement, but the tradition is probably right which 

regarded the Areopagus in Athens as the first court set 

up in Greece for the trial of cases of homicide. It was 

believed that this court was first convened to try the case 

of Orestes, an alien. See Aesch. Kum. 684; Demosth. 

Against Aristocr. 65 ff. 


* So Pamnath. 209. Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 194, catalogues 
many Athenian discoveries in art. Cf. Milton, Par. Heg. 
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charges of homicide, and desired to settle their mutual 
differences by reason and not by violence, tried their 
cases under our laws. Yes, and the arts also, both 
those which are useful in producing the necessities of 
life and those which have been devised to give us 
pleasure, she has either invented or stamped with her 
approval, and has then presented them to the rest of 
the world to enjoy.^ 

Moreover, she has established her polity in general 
in such a spirit of welcome to strangers^ and 
friendliness ? to all men, that it adapts itself both 
to those who lack means and to those who wish to 
enjoy the means which they possess, and that it fails 
to be of service neither to those who are prosperous 
nor to those who are unfortunate in their own cities ; 
nay, both classes find with us what they desire, the 
former the most delightful pastimes, the latter the 
securest refuge. Again, since the different popula- 
tions did not in any case possess a country that was 
self-sufficing, each lacking in some things and pro- 
ducing others in excess of their needs, and since they 
were greatly at a loss where they should dispose of 
their surplus and whence they should import what 
they lacked, in these difficulties also our city came to 
the rescue ; for she established the Piraeus as a 
market in the centre of Hellas—a market of such 
abundance that the articles which it is difficult to 


iv. 2940: '' Athens the eye of Greece, mother of arts and 
eloquence."' 

* 'Thucydides in Pericles! funeral oration emphasizes the 
open hospitality of Athens to foreigners and strangers, 
1.59. I. 

4 ''he word oike(es suggests uérowot, the foreign residents, 
e numbered about one-third of the free population of 

thens. 
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ékdaTov xaAemóv éart Aaeitv, ra00' dmavra map 
a)Tíjs pdOuov etvau TopicaoÜa. 

TóÀv Toivvv ràs vavqy)peis karaoTQcávrov à 
«aíus érawouuévov óTv TotvotTov éÜos v)uiv map- 
éOocav, c)oT€ o7eucapévovs Tpós aAMjAovs kai ràs 
€yÜpas Tàs éveovQkvias OuaÀAvcapévovs ovveAOetv 
eis ra)TrÓv, kai perà TaÜUT  e)yàüs kai Üvoías 
Koiwàs 7oujcauévovs àvapvnoaÜSgvai uév Tfs ovy- 
yevetas Tíjs mpos àAÀMjAovs mapyojons, eUpneve- 
oTépas O. eis TOv Aovmróv xpóvov OwareÜSvau mpós 
"Ls aÜDToUs, kai rds Te maÀauàs Éevíag àvaveo- 
cacÜau. kai koawvàs érépas ovjoacÜa,, kal pure 
To(s (Ow TOis pare To(s Oweveykobüou Tv iow 
dpyóv elvau T)v OwuaTpiiv, aÀA á8powaÜévrov TÓv 
"EAMjvev éyyevéoÜ0av Toís puév émiei£aoÜaw TàÀs 
aórÀv eUrvy(as, Tots 0€ ÜedcaaoÜaw roVrovs TpOs 
dAM(jÀovs aycviuopuévovs, kai jmoerépovs aÜUjos 
Ou&yew,  àÀÀ  ékaTépovus éyew é$' ois duo- 
TuumÜdow, ot uév orav tówot rovs aÜXnràs aórÓv 
€veka, vovoüvras, oti 0. órav évÜvugÜOow óc 
mzávres émi 71?)v aderépav Üecpíav T)kovot, — roao)- 
T«v TOlvvv àyyaÜÀv 6uà ràs ovvóOovs )utv yvyvoué- 
vc)v oU0. €v ToUTows 9] TÓAÀs T). Qv dreAeidÜn. kai 
yàp Ücáuara mÀetora kai káMuora kékrqTo4, TÀ 
uv rais Oamávaus omepDáAMovra, rà 0€ karà Tas 
Téyvas «U0okuuiobvra, rà O' aud$orépow ToUTous 
Ouadépovra, kai TO mwAíj)os TrÓv eicaQuvovuévov 


9 "Thucydides states that all the products of the whole 
world found their way to Athens, ii. 38. 2. 

* 'The armistice or '** Peace of God "—the sacred month 
as it was called at Olympia—during which the states partici- 
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get, one here, one there, from the rest of the world, 
all these it is easy to procure from Athens.^ 

Now the founders of our great festivals are justly 
praised for handing down to us a custom by which, 
having proclaimed a truce ? and resolved our pending 
quarrels, we come together in one place, where, as 
we make our prayers and sacrifices in common, we 
are reminded of the kinship which exists among us 
and are made to feel more kindly towards each other 
for the future, reviving our old friendships and 
establishing new ties.^ And neither to common 
men nor to those of superior gifts is the time so 
spent idle and profitless, but in the concourse of the 
Hellenes the latter have the opportunity to display 
their prowess, the former to behold these contending 
against each other in the games ; and no one lacks 
zest for the festival, but all find in it that which 
flatters their pride, the spectators when they see the 
athletes exert themselves for their benefit, the 
athletes when they reflect that all the world is come 
to gaze upon them. Since, then, the benefits which 
accrue to us from our assembling together are so 
great, here again our city has not been backward ; 
for she affords the most numerous and the most 
admirable spectacles, some passing all bounds in 
outlay of money, some highly reputed for their 
artistic worth, and others excelling in both these 
regards;^ and the multitude of people who visit us 


pating in the games ceased from war. See Gardner and 
Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, p. 910. 

* Lysias, Olymp. 1, speaks of Heracles as having founded 
the Olympic festival out of good will for Hellas. 

4^ [socrates here refers to the sights and show-places of 
Athens, and to the Panathenaic and the Dionysiac festivals 
especially. See Tucker, Life in Ancient Athens, Chap. xii. 
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€ ^ ^ e b] ^ 
d$ ")u8s TocoÜrÓv éarw, &oT. ei Tt €v T mÀqotá- 
5 / 5 7 b LI ^f? e » 5 ^ 
tew àXXjAows dyaÜóv éori, kai ToU ow a)Tíjs 
^ Ml M Li M L4 € ^ 
wepweuMijdÜau. mpós O6 To/row kai duas eópetv 
TiOTOTÓÁTAaS Kai GUvovciaus €évrvxetv mavroOameTÓ- 
^ ? ^ ^ 
raus udo a, map! 1)uiv éorw, érv Ó. àyàvas Qetv, 
b! 7 / M € 7 E] A M 7 M 
[50] jT) juóvov Táxovs kai peus, &ÀÀAà kai Aóyev kat 
4 ^ 
yvoxs kai TÀv dÀMov épycv àmávTov, kai ToU- 
7 M 
46 Tov áÜÀa péywra. mpós yàp ois abr: TiÜTnot, 
M ^ » Hd [4 X 1 e 1? 
Kai ToUg dÀÀovs Oi8óvau cvvavame(Dew 7à. yàp $9 
€ ^ / / , L .€ 
cuv kpiÜévra Tocaíryv Aaufave, O0fav «07e 
zapà mácw dàvÜpayrow dyamácÜa,. xcpis Óé ToU- 
Tov ai uév àÀÀa, vavqyUpews Oià ToÀAoU xpovov 
^ / /; e ? € / 
cvAAeyetoau Taxécs OwAUÜncav, 7) Ó'  Terépa 
TÓÀus dmarvra TÓv aiÓva Tots ddikvovuévows Tav- 
fyvpis éoTw. 
41. QuAocodíav coivwv, 3) mávra TaÜ)ra ocvveteüpe 
Kai cvykareokeUage, kai mTpós T€ Tüs Tpa£ets 
€ ^ bl fo] M] A 1ÀAÀ 2A ? P. X 
78s éma(Óevoe kai wpós àÀMjAovs émpüi)ve, kai 
^ ^ 5 
rÀv cvujopáüv rds Tre Ov dgaÜ(av koi Tàs éÉ 
dváykys yvyvouévas Owe(Àe, kai Tàs pév $vAa- 
M M ^ ? ^ 50 / € / 
£aoÜau. ràs 86 kaÀós éveykeiv éO(Qafev, v) vow 
48 jv karéüei£e, kal Àóyovs ér(umaev, dv mávres 
^ ^ b] ? ^ 
uév éwÜvpodo,, rois 9' émworagévow | $Uovobot, 





4 In Zntid. 995 is a similar picture of the attractions and 
advantages of life in Athens. 

? 'lThe meaning may be that prize-winners in Athens are 
awarded similar prizes in competitions elsewhere. 

* 'The Panathenaic and the Dionysiac festivals were held 
every year, whereas the Olympic and Pythian games came 
only once in four years, and the Nemean and Isthmian 
games once in two years. Festival followed upon festival 
in Athens, and Isocrates! statement is almost literally true. 
Thucydides says the same thing, ii. 38, and Xenophon 
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is so great that, whatever advantage there is in our 
associating together, this also has been compassed 
by our city, Athens. Besides, it is possible to find 
with us as nowhere else the most faithful friendships 
and to enjoy the most varied social intercourse ; and, 
furthermore, to see contests not alone of speed and 
strength, but of eloquence and wisdom and of all the 
other arts—and for these the greatest prizes;^ since 
in addition to those which the city herself sets 
up, she prevails upon the rest of the world also to 
offer prizes ;? for the judgements pronounced by us 
command such great approbation that all mankind 
accept them gladly. But apart from these con- 
siderations, while the assemblages at the other great 
festivals are brought together only at long intervals 
and are soon dispersed, our city throughout all time * 
is a festival for those who visit her. 

Philosophy,? moreover, which has helped to discover 
and establish all these institutions, which has edu- 
cated us for public affairs and made us gentle towards 
each other, which has distinguished between the 
misfortunes that are due to ignorance and those 
which spring from necessity, and taught us to guard 
against the former and to bear the latter nobly— 
philosophy, I say, was given to the world by our city. 
And Athens it is that has honoured eloquence,; 
which all men crave and envy in its possessors ; for 


declares that the Athenians celebrate twice as many festivals 
as the other Greeks, 4Athenian Const. iii. 8. 

? For " philosophy " in lsocrates see General Introd. 
p. xxvi, and Cicero's definition, De orat. iii. 16, ** omnis 
rerum optimarum cognitio, atque in iis exercitatio, philo- 
sophia." 

* Cf. Antid. 995, 2996 ; Plato, Laws 641 £ ; and Milton: 
" mother of arts and eloquence." 
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^ X ^ ^ 
cvvet0via pév Ór. ToÜro uóvov é£ dmávrow TÀV 
6ccov | tóuov eóvpev exovres, KQi Our. TOUTO 
mÀeovekrijoavres KQi TOLS GAAots draw ary 
Ouvéykapiev, opóca óé Tepl pev Tàs àAAas Tpá.- 
"TIS oUTC) TapaxcdDeis oUcas TQS TÓXas. QOTE mroÀ- 
Aákis év ajrais kai To)s ópoviuous dTrUXetv kai 
ToUs davongrovus karopÜobv, TOv Oé Aóyov TÓv 
KüÀds kai TexwK|üs éxóvrmov o) uerov ois 
/ 5 1 ^ T / » » 
$ja/Ao:, àÀÀà duxfs eÜ dpovovons épyov óvras, 
49 kai TOUS T€ Goóo)s kai ro)0s djuaÜets Ookotvras 
7T / ^ 5 / / » A 
elvaa Tasry) mrÀeiarov aAMdjÀcv Ouadépovras, ért óc 
TOUS eoÜvs e£ pxfjs cAevÜepos reÜpajqiévovs éK 
pev avópías ka mAoórov Kai rTÀv TotoUTcv àyaÜQv 
OU yvyvoXuKojévovs, ék 0€ rÀv Aeyopuévov uáAMoca 
KaTraóavets yvyvopévovs, kat roÜro o)uBoAov Tíjs 
Tai0eUceos TLÀv ékdoTrov TioTÓTGaTOV Qr 00e0evy- 
pévov, kat ToUs Àóy« kaÀós xpopuévovs o) guóvov 
€v TOlS aÜjTOV Ovvagévovs, QÀAÀQ kai Tapá TOLS 
» $? / »y ^^ $ 5 /, 
50 GAÀo:s évripovs Ovras. TocoÜüTov O  amoÀéAovmev 
5) TÓÀs Tuv Trepi TÓ ópovetv kai Aéyew ToUs 
» $ / [4 $ e / k | ^ 
aGAÀÀovs avÜpcorrovs, «00 oí ravTrgs uaÜ8nrai TOv 
[51] àAAcv 8i6dokaAot yeyóvaat, Kai TO TÓV "EAjvov 
óvoua emoimke gwmkér. ToÜ 'yévovs aM Tíjs 
/ ^ T A ^ e 
Ouavoías Ooketv elvat, kai. uáAAov "EAMWvas ka- 
^ ^ ^ *'A 
AetoÜa, ToUs Tíjs ma4Oevoeos Tís ")ieTÉpas T) TOUS 
^ ^ / 
Tfs kouvfjs iocos neréxyovras. 
e 1 A ^ i] A / / e A 
561 "Iva 8é gu: OokÓ mepi Tà uépm OuaTpiBew mép 
OÀcov TÓv Tpoypdrov jmoÜéuevos uqÓ . é« rovrov 
$ ^^ A i] A] / 
éykcpadGew TT)v 7TÓÀw dmopóv TQ mpOs TOV TÓ- 


9 For the power and function of Aóyos see JVicocles 5-9; 
Antid. 29735; Xen. Mem. iv. 3. 
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she realized that this is the one endowment of our 
nature which singles us out from all living creatures, 
and that by using this advantage we have risen above 
them in all other respects as well;? she saw that in 
other activities the fortunes of life are so capricious 
that in them often the wise fail and the foolish 
succeed, whereas beautiful and artistic speech is 
never allotted to ordinary men, but is the work of an 
intelligent mind, and that it is in this respect that 
those who are accounted wise and ignorant present 
the strongest contrast ; and she knew, furthermore, 
that whether men have been liberally educated from 
their earliest years is not to be determined by their 
courage or their wealth or such advantages, but is 
made manifest most of all by their speech, and that 
this has proved itself to be the surest sign of culture 
in every one of us, and that those who are skilled in 
speech are not only men of power in their own cities 
but are also held in honour in other states. And so 
far has our city distanced the rest of mankind in 
thought and in speech that her pupils have become 
the teachers ? of the rest of the world ; and she has 
brought it about that the name '' Hellenes " suggests 
no longer a race but an intelligence, and that the 
title '' Hellenes " is applied rather to those who share 
our culture than to those who share a common blood.* 

But in order that I may not appear to be dwelling 
at length on the details when I have proposed to 
speak on the general subject nor to be extolling the 
city for these accomplishments because I lack ground 


* For Athens as the School of Greece see General Introd. 
p. xxviii; zZntid. 296 ; Thuc. ii. 41. 1. 

* See General Introd. p. xxxiv and Evagoras 47 ff. Cf. 
the inscription on tbe Gennadeion in Athens: "EAMgves 
KaüXoUvTrat ol Tífjs TO4Ü0eUcecs TÍíjs "MeTépas ueréxovres. 
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Aeuov a)TrTv éraweiv, raüra uev eipyija0c uot mpos 
$ "* ^ ^ 
ToUs Émi Tots TOtoUTO:s duÀAoTuovjévovs, vyyoüjat 
M! ^ / ^ ^ ^ 
O€ Tots mpoyóvots "ju v oUx Tyrrov ék rÀv kwóUvcv 
52 Tuu&4aÜat mpoayjkew T) TÀv dÀAov ejepyeauv. o) 
' X PENE 9$. / 5c 3 ^ 3 ^ 
yàp pukpo)Us ov0  OÀvcyovs o)0  ádjavets àydvas 
€ , 3 X A A X A / 
UTéuewav, aAA, sroÀAovs kai 8ewoDs kai ueydAovs, 
ToUs uév vTép Tíjs a)rÀv xopas, ToUs O. Ümép TÍjs 
TÓV GÀÀcv éAevÜepías: ümavra yàp TOv xpóvov 
OveréAecav kowTv Tv TÓÀw szapéyovres kal rois 
; / $ "4 ^ € /, , / 1 
53 aO.kovévois àet 7v '"EAWjvov éraguivovcav. 9i 
O7 kai kaTwyopoüci Ties Tv «s o)k opÜds 
BovAevouévov, óTr( ToUs docÜeveorépovs eiÜiaueÜa 
M ^ ^ 
Üepazme/ew, «omep o) uerà TÓv émouvetvy BovAo- 
uévov "uás To)s Aóyovs Ovras To)s TowoUrovs. 
o? yàp ayvooüvres ócov Oiadépovaw ai geülous 
^ ^ / 
TÓV gGvuLayuv pos Tiv àoódAeav obrws éfov- 
^ ? ^ 
AevópeÜa epi a)5rÓÀv, aÀÀà soÀ» TrÓÀv dÀÀov 
akpuBéarepov eiGóres rà ovp Daivovr ék rÀv TovoV- 
Tov Opcs jpoU[eÜa Tois daÜeveaTépois kai mapà 
^ ^ A ^ J ^ 
TO Gvuoépov BonÜetv uáAAov T) vois kpeirroot ToO 
AvavreAoüvros €veka cvvaOukeiv. 
, , Ld x M / M M e 7 
54 lvo] O àv Tis kai TOv TpÓmov kai T? popwv 
Tiv Tis TOÀecos ék TÓv ikerew)v, ág vm mwés 
A^ M M ^ M 
7pÁv Éémovjcavro. Ts uév oüv T) veo0Ti yeyev- 
/ "^ x ^ ; / , A 
pévas 7) vepi pukpáv.  éAÜovoas zapaAeülc: soÀD 
^ e^ , ^ » 
0é mpO TÓÀv lpcwtkdüv (éxeiÜev yàp Ojxavov TÀs 
^ , 
víoTew AapuBávew Tos Dnép TÓÀv marpíov apg- 


9? On Athens as a refuge for the oppressed see the words 
of Procles in Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 45. Cf. Peace 138. 
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for praising her conduct in war, let what I have said 
suffice for those who glory in such services. But I 
think that honour is due to our ancestors no less for 
their wars than for their other benefactions; for 
not slight, nor few, nor obscure, but many and dread 
and great, were the struggles they sustained, some 
for their own territories, some for the freedom of the 
rest of the world ; for at all times, without ceasing, 
they have offered the city as a common refuge and 
as à champion to the Hellenes whenever oppressed." 
And it is for this very reason that we are sometimes 
charged with adopting a foolish policy in that we are 
accustomed to cultivate the weaker peoples *—as 
though such charges do not support those who desire 
to sing our praises. For it was not because we failed 
to appreciate how much more advantageous great 
alliances are in point of security that we pursued this 
policy in regard to the weak ; no, although we realized 
much more exactly than our rivals the consequences 
of such a course, we nevertheless preferred to stand 
by the weaker even against our interests rather than 
to unite with the stronger in oppressing others for 
our own advantage. 

The character and power of Athens may be judged 
from the appeals which sundry people have in times 
past made to us for our help. Those of recent 
occurrence or for insignificant ends I shall omit; 
but long before the Trojan War (for it is only fair 
that those who dispute about immemorial rights 
should draw their arguments from that early time) 


^ Andocides, On the Peace 28, speaks of the '' habitual 
bane" of Athens—that of throwing away her stronger 
friends and choosing the weaker. Cf. Plato, Menex. 244 x, 
and Demosthenes, zgainst Leptines 3. 
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$uoprrotvras) 7A0ov ot 0' HpaxAéovs ma(Qes kai 
pukpór "pÓ TOUTOV Aópaoros O TaAaoó, BacuAeis 
av "Apyovs, obTos pv ek Tfjs orporreías Tfs Émi 
OwvjBas OcóvorvXnkds, kai TOUS $70 Tj Kaópetq 
TeAevrijoavras a)TOS pév oU Ovvdpevos &veAéa6a, 
T)v O€ móÓÀw àfuv DonÜetv rais kowats T/yaus 
Kai p?) Tepiopüv ToUs év Toig moÀénoius drroÜ0vi- 
ckovras àTáQovs wyvyvouévovs u906 maAÀauv éos 
Kai vráTptov vóuov karavópevov, ot 0. 'HpakAéovs 
Taió0es jevyovres Tv E)pvoÜéwcs éyÜpav, kai às 
pev dAÀÀas móÀew Umepopüvres cs o)k àv Ovva- 
pévas omÜ0jcau. Tais éavrOv ovuopais, v?v O. 
Qperépav ixavrv vopuitovres elvau uóvnv. àzro9otvat 
xápw mép ov OÓ maTü)p a)TÓv dTavras àvÜpoxmovs 
eUepyérqaev. 

"Ek 97) ToUTQV pá8vov kat ÓTL Kai KOT 
éketvov TÓV xpóvov 7) TróÀis ")u.v Tryepiovucds eixe* 
Tis yàp v ikeredew roAujaetev 7 TOUS Tjrrous 
abToD 7) ToUs DQ' érépois OÓvras, mapaMmrov ToUs 
petto  Ovvapav. éxovras, dAAos Te kai mepi mrpay- 
páTcov ok iQiov dÀÀà kowdv kai mepi Ov ov- 
Oévas GAÀAÀovs eikOs Tv émueAnÜsovai mÀyv To)Us 
mpoeoTávau Tv '"EAMjvov àfwbvras; émewvr oU0€ 


* Heracles had been during his life a slave to the com- 
mands of Eurystheus, king of Mycenae. After the death 
of Heracles and his apotheosis, his sons were driven by 
Eurystheus out of the Peloponnesus. In the course of their 
wanderings they found refuge in Athens, where Theseus, 
the king, championed their cause against their oppressor. 
Eurystheus was killed in battle by Hyllus, one of the sons 
of Heracles. See Grote, Hist. i. p. 94. 

Adrastus, king of Argos, was the leader of the expedition 
known in story as that of the ''Seven (chiefs) against 
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there came to us the sons of Heracles? and, a little 
before them, Adrastus, Talaus's son, king of Argos. 
Adrastus, on his return from the expedition against 
Thebes where he had met with disaster and had not 
by his own efforts been able to recover the bodies of 
those who had fallen under the Cadmean fortress, 
called upon our city to lend aid in a misfortune which 
was of universal concern, and not to suffer that men 
who die in battle be left unburied nor that ancient 
custom and immemorial law ? be brought to naught. 
The sons of Heracles, on the other hand, came fleeing 
the persecution of Eurystheus, ignoring the other 
states as not capable of succouring them in their 
distress, and looking upon our city as the only one 
great enough to make return for the benefits which 
their father had bestowed upon all mankind. 

So from these facts it is easy to see that even 
at that time our city was in the position of a leader ; 
for who would venture an appeal for help to those 
who were weaker than themselves, or to those who 
were subject to others, passing by those who had 
greater power, especially in matters not of personal 
but of public interest which none would be likely to 
take in hand but those who claimed to stand first 
among the Hellenes? And, in the next place, the 
Thebes." 'Thev were defeated by the Thebans and were 
not even allowed to recover their dead for burial. Adrastus 
fled to Athens and there was given refuge and aid to avenge 
himself on the Thebans. See Grote, Hist. i. p. 277. 

Both of these episodes are commonplaeces in panegyrics 
on Athens. Cf. Archidamus 42 ; Panath. 168-171; [Lysias], 
Epitaph. 1-16—a close parallel to Isocrates : Plato, Menez. 
239 B ff.; [Demosthenes], Epitaph. 8, 9? ; Lycurgus, 44gainst 
Leocr. 98 ; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 46. 


* 'The dead had a divine right to burial. See Panath. 169 
and Sophocles, Z4ntigone. 
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jevoÜévres. aivovra. TOv. éAr(óev, 9v dg kar- 
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/ ^ 
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/ € M M ^ Li ^ € / 
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1 M 
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? Ld ^ 
cavres qvàykacav amoOo0va. Üdiau To)s vekpobs 


; ^ / / A M , 
TOUS  "TTpOG'T)KOUC(, IILeAozrovvgatcov ó€ TOUS JpeT 


E / , M / € ^ H / L 
UpvcÜéws eis Tv xopav "Gv cioDaAóvras ém- 
c£eAOvres évikxqoav uaxóp.evoc kàketvov rfjs oDpecs 
» / M M M A Ld 
éravoav. Üavualónevout O6 kai Ou vàg dAas 
mpá£ew, ék TOUTOV TÓV épycv €TL pGAAov eÜ- 
Sokiuroav. oU yàp mrapá Jukpóv ézroégcav, àÀAG 
ToaoÜrov Ts TÓXOS ékaTépc)v periAAasav, co" 
O pév ikerevew "»u8s à£woas Bia TOv éxÜpóív 
o ?, e , / / 3 ^ 
dTavÜ' óowv éóejÜn Owmpa£aguevos | dmíjAOev, 

, X A / / , M , 
EvpvoÜeos 8é PuácaoÜ0a. mpooOok)cas a)TOs aix- 
p.c Tos *yevópevos ikérgs vjvaykáo0" karaarivat, 
Kai TQ jv Ümepeveykóvr. Trjv. üvÜpoyrrivqv. óiaw, 
« , A A A » A A *'^ ^ 
Os ék At0s uév yeyovos érv 06 ÜvqrOs cv 0eo0 

, 

popnmgv €oxe, ToUTQ pév émvrárTOV kai Avpawó- 
pevos ümavra TOV xpóvov OueréÀeoev, émeir 9 
eis ")uás éf"haprev, eis TocaíTQv karéaTQ uera- 
BoXíjv, cov. ézi rois vaio Tots éketvov yyevóuevos 
éroveiótaTcs TÓv. Bíov éreAevrqocv. 

IIoAAQv 9' rapxovoóv 7utv eDepyeouv cis T))V 

Ml 
TróÀw TT)v AakeÓauuovicov, epi raUTys uÓvQs pot 
/ H ^ 3 A M / M ? 

cuuBéBukev. eimetv: àóopujv yàp AaBóvres 75v 
7Óv a$Tots yevouévqv oxcTn0píav ot mpóyovot jv 
TÓv vOv év Aaxe8aiuov. BaotAevóvrow, éryovou à 
"HpaxkAéovs, karíjAUov uev eis leAozóvvgoov, kac- 
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suppliants were manifestly not disappointed in the 
hopes which caused them to take refuge with our 
ancestors ; for the Athenians went to war against 
the Thebans in the cause of those who had fallen in 
the battle, and against the power of Eurystheus in 
the cause of the sons of Heracles. Taking the field 
against the Thebans, they compelled them to restore 
the dead to their kindred for burial; and when the 
Peloponnesians, led by Eurystheus, had invaded our 
territory, they marched out against them, conquered 
them in battle, and put an end to their leader's 
insolence. And though they already commanded 
admiration for their other deeds, these exploits en- 
hanced their fame still more ; for they did not do 
things by halves, but so completely revolutionized 
the fortunes of either monarch that Adrastus, who 
had seen fit to throw himself on our mercy, went his 
way, having in despite of his foes won all that he had 
asked, while Eurystheus, who had expected to over- 
power us, was himself made captive and compelled 
to sue for mercy ; and, although he had throughout 
all his life inflicted his orders and indignities on one 
whose nature transcended that of man, and who, 
being the son of Zeus, possessed, while still a mortal, 
the strength of a god, yet, when Eurystheus offended 
against us, he suffered so complete a reverse that he 
fell into the power of Heracles' sons and came to a 
shameful end. 

Many are the services which we have rendered to 
the state of the Lacedaemonians, but it has suited 
my purpose to speak of this one only ; for, starting 
with the advantage afforded by our succour of them, 
the descendants of Heracles—the progenitors of those 
who now reign in Lacedaemon—returned to the 
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éoxov 5 "Apyos kai AaxeBaipova kai Mecajvny, 
oiKugTai € Ymáprus €y€vovro, kai TÓV T0Gp- 
62 óvTav ayaÜàv. aiTo(s üzrávTOV üpxnyoi koTéaioav. 
b] 
Qv éxpfjv ékeivovs uepuvguévovs póémor «eis TT 
xopav ra/TQv eiofaAectv, é£ 7)s OopumÜévres rocas- 
TQgv e)Oauuoviav kaTekTTcavTo, pO. eig kuwOUvovs 
«aÜuaráva,. T)v TOÀ Tiv Ü-ép TrÓÀVv maiÓcv TÓV 
^ E] 
"HpakAéovs vpokwóvveUcacav, uqó0é Tots uév am 
ékeivov yeyovóat 9u9óvac Tv. DaauMetav, rtv 0€ TQ 
^ , ^ 
yéve. Ts o«Twqpias airíav oücav OovAe)ew a)rots 
63 à£Lobv. «t 8€ Óet rüàs xdpuras kat Tàs émrveucelag 
, / $ "* M € / / , ^ M 
aveAóvras émi TTyv vmóÜ0eow máu émaveAÜetv kai 
TOv Gkpigéorarov TÓv Aóycv eimetv, o) OT mov 
e ^ ^ 
TáTpióv éoTw "jyeioÜa, Tos émÀvóas TrÓÀv a)ro- 
xÜóvcv, o00é To)s «0 saÜóvras TÓv €Ó mowodvrov, 
ov0€ TOUS LKÉérag yevouévovs TÓÀv D00c£auévov. 
»* M ^ ^ 
64 "Ert 8€ ovvrouorepov €&yo) 9gÀÀ cat epi aDTÓv. 
^ M M € M ^ 
TÓv pév yàp 'EAAqvüócv óÀeov, x«pis Tíjs 
€ Ld » M ^ M , M 
"jserépas, "Apyos kai Of)Bau kai. AakeOatuov. kat 
, 9 7 ^ ^ 
TÓT 7)cav uéyioTrat Kai vOv érv OwaTeAo0ot.  Qat- 
? € ^ ^ 
vovra( Ó  QuÓv ot Tpóyovou TocoÜrov dümávrov 
Oveveykóvres, &00' omép pév 'Apyeiov OvorvXx- 
càvrov OnvBa(os, ore uéywTov éópóvgoav, émt- 
, € M oé ^ /8 ^ *H Aé 
65 TüTTOovTes, UTép Oé TOv ma(ónv TÓÀVv 'HpakAéovs 
d , M A Ld , , 
pyetovs kat To)s GÀAÀovs lleAomovvQgotovs uáym 
/ ? M ^ 
KpaT)cavTes, ék 0€ rÀv mpós EüjpvoÜéa kwOvvov 
4 $ M A 
TOUS oiKiGTds Kai TOUS Tyenóvas To)s AakeOat- 
, / ^ ^ 
poviov Oucocavres. core mepi uév Tíjs €v Tots 


* Aristodemus, the great-great-grandson of Heracles, had 
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Peloponnese, took possession of Argos, Lacedaemon, 
and Messene, settled Sparta, and were established 
as the founders of all the blessings which the Lace- 
daemonians now enjoy. These benefits they should 
have held in grateful remembrance, and should never 
have invaded this land from which they set out and 
acquired so great prosperity, nor have placed in peril 
the city which had imperilled herself for the sons of 
Heracles, nor, while bestowing the kingship upon his 
posterity,^ have yet thought it right that the city 
which was the means of the deliverance of their race 
should be enslaved to their power. But if we have to 
leave out of account considerations of gratitude and 
fairness, and, returning to the main question, state 
the point which is most essential, assuredly it is not 
ancestral custom for immigrants to set themselves 
over the sons of the soil, or the recipients of benefits 
over their benefactors, or refugees over those who 
gave them asylum. 

But I can make the matter clear in yet briefer 
terms. Of all the Hellenie states, excepting our 
own, Árgos and Thebes and Lacedaemon were at 
that time the greatest, as they still are to this day. 
And yet our ancestors were manifestly so superior 
to them all that on behalf of the defeated Argives 
they dictated terms to the Thebans at the moment 
of their greatest pride, and on behalf of the sons of 
Heracles they conquered the Argives and the rest 
of the Peloponnesians in battle, and delivered the 
founders and leaders of Lacedaemon out of all danger 
from Eurystheus. "Therefore, as to what state was 


twin sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, who established the 
EODD line from which Sparta drew her two hereditary 
ings. 
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E] 
"EAAqs: OvvaoTe(as o)k olÓ OTmws àv Tis cajé- 
cTepov émiet£au OvvyÜeng. 

Aoket 8Gé uot kai sept TÀv mpós Tro)s PapPápovs 
Tjj TrÓÀeL mempayyp.évov mpoajkew eümeiv, GAS T 
ezrei) kai TOV Aóyov karea Today cepi. TÍs "»ye- 
povias Tíls éT. ékeívovs. dmravras pev ov c&apib- 
pv. To9s kwó/Dvovs Aíav àv uakpoAoyoiqv: és 8€ 
TÓV ueyiarov TÓv aiTOv Tpómov Ov ep 0Àiyo mpó- 
Tepov Teipáaopau kat epi ToUTov OwAÜetv. éoTi 

^ ^ 1 : 
yàp dpxucoTaTa jv TÓv *yevüv kai peyiaras 
/ » 7 M ^ M / 
OvvacTe(as éyovra. 3iUÜav kai Opakes koc IIépoa:, 
Tvyxyávovou 0' obro, uév &mavres "uiv. émipovAev- 
cavres, Y) Oé mA mpós dmavras ToUTovs Oia- 
KivOvveUcaga. kaírow Ti Aovróv éoTaL TOlS üvTi- 
Aé * ? ^ ^ A "EAAm e 4 
éyovaw, 7v émióeuxÜdo, TÓv uev "vov ot gu) 
Ovvduevou Tvyyüávew TÓÀv Owacov Tuás üereUew 
, ^ ^ N /, e L4 
déwoÜvres, TOv 8é Dapfápwv ot BovAónevor kaTa- 
/ A ev ? J? € ^ / 
OovÀccacÜau. vo?s "EAAwvas é$ ^ "«u6s mporovs 
loves; 

3 / A 7^ ^ / e€ 

Emijavéoraros uév oov rÀv moÀéuov 90 Ilepot- 
KÓg yéyovev, o) uv éAárro Tekujpua 7à. TraAÀaud. 
TÓV Épycv éari ois vepi TOv maTpiwv audwapnrob- 

» 1 ^ » ^ e / 7 
cw. ém. yàp ramewiís ojos Ts '"EAAdóos 7)AUov 
^ ^ L] 
eig T)v xopav cuv Opükes uév uer EouóXrov 
^ ^ 5 / ^ 
ToU llooei8Àvos, XMkUÜav 06 uer! "Apalóvov Tv 
* 
"Apeuns Üvyarépov, o) karà TÓv abTOÓv xpovov, 








^ For these legendary wars against the Soeythians, 
Amazons, and Thracians see Grote, Híst. i. pp. 201 ff. 
These stood out in the Athenian mind as their first great 
struggle against the barbarians, and generally found a 
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the first power in Hellas, I do not see how anyone 
could produce more convincing evidence. 

But it seems to me fitting that I should speak also 
of the city's achievements against the barbarians, 
the more so since the subject which I have under- 
taken is the question of who should take the lead 
against them. Now if I were to go through the list 
of all our wars, I should speak at undue length ; 
therefore I shall confine myself to the most im- 
portant, endeavouring to deal with this topic also in 
the same manner in which I have just dealt with 
the other. Let us single out, then, the races which 
have the strongest instinct for domination and the 
greatest power of aggression—the Scythians and the 
Thracians and the Persians ; it so happens that these 
have all had hostile designs upon us and that against 
all these our city has fought decisive wars. And 
yet what ground will be left for our opponents if it 
be shown that those among the Hellenes who are 
powerless to obtain their rights see fit to appeal to 
us for help, and that those among the barbarians who 
purpose to enslave the Hellenes make us the first 
object of their attacks ? 

Now, while the most celebrated of our wars was 
the one against the Persians, yet certainly our deeds 
of old offer evidence no less strong for those who 
dispute over ancestral rights. | For while Hellas 
was still insignificant, our territory was invaded by 
the Thracians, led by Eumolpus, son of Poseidon, 
and by the Scythians, led by the Amazons, the 
daughters of Ares—not at the same time, but during 


place beside the Persian Wars in pictures of their glorious 

past. Cf. Archid. 42; Areop. 153 Panath. 193 ; [Lysias] 

Epitaph. 4 ff. ; Plato, Menzz. 939 8; Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 9. 
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aAÀà ka0' óv .ék&repou Tíjs EvpowrQs émüpxov, 
pacobvres. nv dTav TO TÓV EAMjvov yévos, iOiq 
óc TpOs "Mas eykAtjpiara 7rou]aáp.evot, vopitovres 
€éK TOUTOU To6 rpómov mpós piav pev móAw Kw- 

69 ÓvveUoew, amaoóv 9 dpa KpaT.Oew. o) gumv 
kardipÜccav, dÀÀ& mpos póvovs ,ToUs T'poyóvovs 
TOUS fjserépovs cvpaAóvres opnoís OvcÜdpncav 
coaep àv e TpÓs dTavras &vÜpcomrovs emoAépnoav. 
OjAov Oé TO uéyeÜos rÓÀv kakdv TÓÀv yevouévov 
éketvois" oU yàp àv moÜ' oi Aóyow mepi a)TÓv 
TogcoÜTOov xpóvov Owpewav, e( p? kai TY mTpax- 

70 Üévra ToÀ) TrÀv àÀÀov Oujveykev. Aéyerat 0. otv 
vzepi uev " Apalóvov os TÀv uev éAQovaiv o)Oeuía 
TráüYuv ámfjA ev, ab orroAeubÜctoat Óu& Tyv évÜdOe 
gvpopàv €K Ts &pxfjs e&eBAn]ünaav, mepi Oc 

pakàyv óTt TOV aAov xpoóvov ójopot mpogowkoÜvres 

[55] z)4tv. 0 Tho Tóre yevopévny' oTparetav TodoÜUTOv 

DéAumOV, cor év TÓ perat Tfs xopas €0vn voAAà 

kai yévg mavroBamà kai móÀew peydAas kar- 
ouk«.aÜ fva. 

71 KaAá nv obv Kai TraÜUTa, kai TpémOovra Toís 
mepi Tfjs Tyyep.ovias áp. duofyrobaw eAQa oe TÀv 
etpuuévo», kai roa 00" otá T€p e€ikÓs ToUs ék 
TOLOUTOYV *yeyovóras, oi mpos Aapetov Kai Mépé£mv 
zoÀeucoavres émpatav. peyiorov yàp moÀéuov 
cvOTdVvTOS Kkecivov, kai mÀe(aTOV KWOUvov eig TOV 
a)TÓv ypóvov cavmeGÓvTOVv, kai TÀVv pev TroÀeuiav 
dvvrooTáTcov oiouévov elvav 0i 70. mÀijÜos, TÓv 

l Già riv TÓT€ "yevouévqv (»yeyevnuévgv) OA : om. T. 


? ' These complaints are stated in Panath. 193. 
At the decisive battles of Marathon, 490 m.c., and 
Salamis, 480 B.c. 
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the period when both races were trying to extend 
their dominion over Europe; for though they hated 
the whole Hellenic race, they raised complaints * 
against us in particular, thinking that in this way 
they would wage war against one state only, but 
would at the same time impose their power on all 
the states of Hellas. Of a truth they were not 
successful; nay, in this conflict against our fore- 
fathers alone they were as utterly overwhelmed as 
if they had fought the whole world. How great were 
the disasters which befell them is evident ; for the 
tradition respecting them would not have persisted 
for so long a time if what was then done had not 
been without parallel. At any rate, we are told 
regarding the Amazons that of all who came not 
one returned again, while those who had remained 
at home were expelled from power because of the 
disaster here; and we are told regarding the 
Thracians that, whereas at one time they dwelt 
beside us on our very borders, they withdrew so far 
from us in consequence of that expedition that in 
the spaces left between their land and ours many 
nations, races of every kind, and great cities have 
been established. 

Noble indeed are these achievements—yea, and 
appropriate to those who dispute over the hegemony. 
But of the same breed as those which have been 
mentioned, and of such a kind as would naturally be 
expected of men descended from such ancestors, are 
the deeds of those who fought against Darius and 
Xerxes) For when that greatest of all wars broke 
out and a multitude of dangers presented themselves 
at one and the same time, when our enemies re- 
garded themselves as irresistible because of their 
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M /, , / € / » 1 
6€ ovuudxycov àvvmépBAyrov vyyovuévatv. €xew TQV 
dperáv, àpdóorépov kparüácavres «s ékaTépov 
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^ ,» c M » A ^ , » 
ToÀÀQ 9' jorepov rjv üpy"v Tríjs ÜnÀAdTQs cAaBov, 

/ M ^ » € , b ? 
8óvrov uév rÀOv dAAev 'EMMjvov, o)k apdwfn- 
ToUvrov 86 rÀv vóv vuás àdaupetoÜa. Üyrovvrov. 

M N 57 5 5 ^ e M 
Kai weis oiéo0c) p áyvoetv órt kai. Aakeóat- 
3 ^ ^ 
póvuot 7repi ToUs katpoüs ToUTovs ToÀÀÓv dyaÜdv 

» ^ e / ? M A ^ 
atrio, Tois "EAMjot karéorqcav: aÀÀà Ou ToÜTo 
Kai pL&AÀÀov Émoauvétv Eye) TT) TOM, ÓTL TOLOUTOOV 
dvraycioTÓv Tvyobca, ToaoÜrov a)TÓV Oujveykev. 
BovAoua. 9' OMyc pakpórepa cepi Toiv ToAéow 
eimetv kai p) Tay0 Àíav mapaópapeétv, tv/ apoo- 
Tépov TQuiv Ü$mnouvüuara 'yévgros, Tís T€ TÓV 
zpoyóveov áperíás kai Tíjs mpós To)s Pappápovs 
» L4 5 , / e / ? 
éyÜpas. airo: p! o) AéAmÜev Órt. yaAemóv €oTw 
Dorarov émeAÜóvra Aévew epi mpaypárowv TáÀai 
"pokareMupévov, kai epi dv oi páAwuTa 

vruÜévres TÀv moArüv eimétv émi rois OÓ"qpuooía 
Üazrojévows moÀAákius cipykacw: àvdykr yàp Tà 

5 ^ ^ 
uév puéywrT  abrÓv wj karakexypíjoÜas, ukpàa. 





? This passage is closely imitated by Lycurgus, 44gainst 
Leocr. 0, and by Aristeides, Panath. 217. 

^ By general acknowledgement. See 99 and Zfreop. 715, 
Peace '16. 

* Athens obtained the supremacy as the head of the 
Confederacy of Delos 477 s.c. See /reop. 17; Panmath. 
67; Herod. ix. 106 ; Thuc. i. 95; Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 34. 

4 'T'he custom of delivering funeral orations for those who 
fell in battle seems to have originated in the Persian Wars. 
Of such orations the following are the most celebrated : 
the oration of Pericles in honour of those who died in the 
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numbers and our allies thought themselves endowed 
with a courage which could not be excelled, we outdid 
them both, surpassing each in the way appropriate 
to each ;? and having proved our superiority in 
meeting all dangers, we were straightway awarded 
the meed of valour,? and we obtained, not long after, 
the sovereignty of the sea* by the willing grant of 
the Hellenes at large and without protest from those 
who now seek to wrest it from our hands. 

And let no one think that I ignore the fact that 
during these critical times the Lacedaemonians also 
placed the Hellenes under obligations for many 
services ; nay, for this reason I am able the more 
to extol our city because, in competition with such 
rivals, she so far surpassed them. But I desire to 
speak a little more at length about these two states, 
and not to hasten too quickly by them, in order that 
we may have before us reminders both of the courage 
of our ancestors and of their hatred against the bar- 
barians. And yet I have not failed to appreciate 
the fact that it is difficult to come forward last and 
speak upon a subject which has long been appro- 
priated, and upon which the very ablest speakers 
among our citizens have many times addressed you 
at the public funerals;? for, naturally, the most 
important topics have already been exhausted, while 
only unimportant topics have been left for later 


first year of the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. ii. 35-16) ; the 
Epitaphios of Gorgias, published in Athens some time after 
347 m.c., represented by fragments only; the Epitaphios 
attributed to Lysias on those who fell in the Corinthian 
War, 394 n.c.; the JMenexenus of Plato; the Epitaphios 
attributed to Demosthenes on those who were killed at 
c todeus that of Hypereides on the heroes of the Lamian 
ar. 
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[56] j?]v o08é TÀv mpOó ToU voÀéuov roVrov yevouévov 
Kai Ovvaorevoüvrov €v ékarépa Toiv oÀéow 
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77 rois Traci peytorqgv 9ófav karaAeüjew. o)006 Tàs 
Üpacórqgras Tàs üAMjAcv. ébjAovv, ov0€ ràs TÓÀUas 
Tàüs abTÓwv Tjokovv, àÀÀà Oewórepov puév évópuLov 
etvau kaKás TO TÓÀVv ToÀvrüv akoUew 7) kaÀós 
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1 ó' er. Sandys: 906 r«T' : oé rwa vulg. 


* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, /socrates 5, gives a digest 
of 75-81 and remarks with unction that no one can read 
it without being stirred to patriotism and devoted citizen- 
ship. However, later (14) he quotes extensively from the 
same division of the speech to illustrate the author's excessive 
artifices of style. 
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speakers. Nevertheless, since they are apposite to 
the matter in hand, I must not shirk the duty of 
taking up the points which remain and of recalling 
them to your memory. 

? Now the men who are responsible for our greatest 
blessings and deserve our highest praise are, I con- 
ceive, those who risked their bodies in defence of 
Hellas ; and yet we cannot in justice fail to recall 
also those who lived before this war and were the 
ruling power in each of the two states; for they it 
was who, in good time, trained the coming genera- 
tion and turned the masses of the people toward 
virtue, and made of them stern foemen of the 
barbarians. For they did not slight the common- 
wealth, nor seek to profit by it as their own possession, 
nor yet neglect it as the concern of others; but 
were as careful of the publie revenues as of their 
private property, yet abstained from them as men 
ought from that to which they have no right? Nor 
did they estimate well-being by the standard of 
money, but in their regard that man seemed to have 
laid up the securest fortune and the noblest who so 
ordered his life that he should win the highest repute 
for himself and leave to his children the greatest 
name; neither did they vie with one another in 
temerity, nor did they cultivate recklessness in 
themselves, but thought it à more dreadful thing 
to be charged with dishonour by their countrymen 
than to die honourably for their country ; and they 
blushed more for the sins of the commonvwealth than 
men do nowadays for their own. 


* 'This artificial paragraph is closely paralleled in 4reop. 
24. and in JVécocles 21. 
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/ , 7 » er A J , / 
718  Tosrov 8' 9v aírtov Órv ToUs vOpnovs éaokómovv 
ómcs dkpudós kal kaÀÓs éfovaw, oDy oUTc ToUs 
M ^ / ^ , 
mepi rv iOi«v oavpfloAaicv ós ro)s vepi rÓv ka 
€ * / 
ékáoTqv T?)v vjuépav émwvrgóevuárow: TjmioTavro 
A € ^ ^ ^ ^ 
yàp OT. Tots kaÀots kdyaÜots rÀv àvÜpavrav ov0€v 
/ ^ / 5 ? 3 , $4 / 
Oejaet voAÀAÓv ypapjuáTov, àÀÀ. à. óoÀvycv avv- 
/ € / 1 ^ 
Ünudárcw pq8&os kai mepi TrÓÀv (Oiov kai mepi 
79 rv  kowóv óÓpovorcovow. o)rco O6 moÀvrikós 
e ^ 
elyov, dre kai Tàs oTáocets émowoÜvro pos 
, , , e / * c / 5 / 
áÀAjAovs oíx ÓmóTepot ToUs érépovs ázoAécavres 
^ ^ »* 5 , e / / 
TÀv Aowrüv dápfovow, àAÀÀ Omórepou $Üoovrai 
1 
T)» TóÀw dyaÜóv 7v vrovjcavres: kai Tàs éraupetas 
^ ^ , 
cuvfyov oby mép TÓÀv iO(q cvpudepóvrow, àAÀ 
$ ' ^ ^ /, , Li 1 , 1 N 
80 émi Tfj ToU mXjÜovs «deAeía. TÓv abróv Oe 
rpózov kai rà TrÓv dAÀÀcv Owokovv, Üepazrevovres 
313? ; eo. ! V o v7T2Y 1 
aAA o)y óDpiLovres rovs "EAAqvas, kat oaTpaT)- 
^ ^ ^ ^ 3 
yeiv oiójievou Oety dÀAà pz) rvpavvetv abTÀv, Kai 
u&AXov émÜvpoüvres Tjyeuóves 7) Oeomóras mpoa- 
ayopeseoÜa, kai awTíjpes àÀÀà pu) AvpeO ves. áo- 
kaAetaÜat, TÓ Towtv e) mpocayóp.evot Tüs TÓÀels, 
Eb] ^ 
81 àÀÀ' o) Bía. karaovpedópuevot, mwoToTépows pev Tots 
(57] Aóyots 3) vv Tots Opkots xpcojievou, rais 0€ ovv- 
, e ^ 
Üfkeus domep áváykaus éppévew | à£toÜvres, oUx 
oUTrwos émi rais ÓvvaocTe(aus péya dpovobvres, cs 
N ^ ^ 1 
émi TÀ o«wdpóvos Ü$v duorquosuevo,, Tv. abrtv 
áfuoÜüvres yvopuv €yew mpós ToUs "|rrovs Tjvmep 





^ Cf. Areop. 41. This part of the Panegyricus has much 
in common with the pictures of the old democracy in Athens 
drawn in the Zreopagiticus and the Panathenaicus. 

? Political parties and clubs of that day are here no 
doubt idealized to point the contrast to the selfish intrigues 
of the present. Cf. Paneg. 168 and Thucydides' picture 
of the evils of faction, iii. 82. "These clubs, whatever they 
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The reason for this was that they gave heed to the 
laws to see that they should be exact and good—not 
so much the laws about private contracts as those 
which have to do with men's daily habits of life ; for 
they understood that for good and true men there 
would be no need of many written laws," but that 
if they started with a few principles of agreement 
they would readily be of one mind as to both private 
and publie affairs. So public-spirited were they 
that even in their party struggles they opposed one 
another, not to see which faction should destroy the 
other and rule over the remnant, but which should 
outstrip the other in doing something good for the 
state; and they organized their political clubs, not 
for personal advantage, but for the benefit of the 
people? In the same spirit they governed their 
relations with other states. They treated the 
Hellenes with consideration and not with insolence, 
regarding it as their duty to command them in the 
field but not to tyrannize over them, desiring rather 
to be addressed as leaders than as masters, and rather 
to be greeted as saviours than reviled as destroyers ; 
they won the Hellenie cities to themselves by doing 
kindness instead of subverting them by force, keep- 
ing their word more faithfully than men now keep 
their oaths, and thinking it right to abide by their 
covenants as by the decrees of necessity ; they 
exulted less in the exercise of power than they 
gloried in living with self-control, thinking it their 
duty to feel toward the weaker as they expected the 


may have been in the Golden Age, were later sworn enemies 
of popular government and the centres of oligarchical 
conspiracies. See Thuc. viii. 54 ; and Aristotle, Constitution 
of Athens, xxxiv. 
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TOUS KpeiTTOvS TpOs OQds a)ToUs, (Qu. pév QoT: 
Tàüs abTÓv mÓÀew "yoUnevot, kowrv Oé marpíüóa 
T)v 'EMMóa vopitovres eivai. 

Towasraus Ovavotous xpoyuevot, kat ToUs vecTé- 
povs €v mois TowoUTois 7Ücou aaiÓeUovres, oUrws 
dvOpas dAyaÜo)vs dméOeiav To)s moAewnoavras 
cpOos TOUs ék Tís 'Ácías, core jmóéva somore 
OvvnÜfjva. epi aDrÀv pijre TÀv TroujrÓv pre TÀv 
coduoTÓv dÉiws TÓv Éékeivous mempavypuéveov. eimretv. 
kai moAÀM)v abTo(s €xc OovyyvopunQv: ókoitos ydp 
éoTu. XaAezróv emawetv TOUS brepBeBAkóras TÀs 
TÓV dAAa dperás domep TOUS .Lmev aryaDov 
merou)kóras Tols pev yàp oU)x veut mpá£eis, 
vzpós Oé To)s oUk «eiciv dppóTTOvTes Aóyot. mrs 
yàp àv yévowro aUpjierpou TotoDTo:s àvÓpáouw, ot 
TocoÜrov gv TÓv éwi Tpoíav oTporevoagévov 
Ovjveykav, ócov oi uév epi piav zÓÀw érr Oéka 
Ouérpuliav, ot 8e rjv e£ àmáons Tífjs Ao(as Ovvapuv 
év óAyq) xpóv« karemoAéunoav, o) uóvov O0é às 
abTÓv aTpiOas O.éow0av, àÀÀG. kai Tr)v copzracav 
'"EAAdóa *AevÜépocav; oiov 9' àv épyov 1«; 
zóvov 7) kwovcv óméoryoav dare Lóvreg «0- 
Ookwuetv, ot Tives bep Tíjs USE 7s €éueMov re- 
Aevrijcavres ééew oUTcs éroipuus 70ecÀov amo01- 
OK€V; oljua O6 xai TOV mróAepov Üedv Twa 
cvvaryaryety aya oÜévra Ti dperTv aUTÓVv, iva ua) 
TOLOÜTOL yevóp.evo Tv iow  3uAdÜorev puo 
GKÀeds TOv iov TeAevrijauev, àAAá TÓV aÜTÓv 
Toig éx TÓv Üeóv yeyovóo. kai  kaAovuévous 


* Afavourite comparison. Cf. 186, Phil. 111-119, Evag. 
65. 
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stronger to feel toward themselves ; and, while they 
regarded their home cities as their several places of 
abode, yet they considered Hellas to be their common 
fatherland. 

Because they were inspired by such sentiments, 
and educated the young in such habits of conduct, 
they produced in the persons of those who fought 
against the Asiatic hordes men of so great valour 
that no one, either of the poets or of the sophists, 
has ever been able to speak in a manner worthy of 
their achievements. And I can well excuse them, 
for it is quite as difficult to praise those who have 
excelled the exploits of the rest of the world as to 
praise those who have done no good thing at all; 
for in the case of the latter the speaker has no support 
in deeds, and to describe the former there exist no 
fitting words. For what words can match the measure 
of such men, who so far surpassed the members of 
the expedition against Troy that, whereas the latter 
consumed ten years beleaguering a single city,? they, 
in a short space of time, completely defeated the 
forces that had been collected from all Asia, and 
not only saved their own countries but liberated 
the whole of Hellas as well? And from what deeds 
or hardships or dangers would they have shrunk so 
as to enjoy men's praise while living—these men 
who were so ready to lay down their lives for the 
sake of the glory they would have when dead ? Me- 
thinks some god out of admiration for their valour 
brought about this war in order that men endowed 
by nature with such a spirit should not be lost in 
obscurity nor die without renown, but should be 
deemed worthy of the same honours as are given to 
those who have sprung from the gods and are called 
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rjpaUcovs GE woÜetev- kai yàp éketvov Tà pev gopuora 
TaÍs TÍjs $óceas à Qvd yKaus ázréüocav, Ts 9. üperíjs 
aÜdvarov Tiv pip émotnoav. 

"Ael uév ov ot 0 rjérepot Tpóyovot Kai Aake- 
Oo óvLOL duAoTucos Trpos dX] Aovs eixov, oU uv 
aAA mepi kao rov € &v ékeivous rots xpóvows éduÀo- 
vikraav, o)k éxÜpo)s aAX &yrayaywo rós odas 
a)roUs elvau vopuilovres, o)0. émi OovÀe(a TÍ) TÓÀv 
EAMjvov TOV BápBapov Üepasrevovres, aA Trepi 
pev Tfjs kowíjs c«rrnpías ópovootvres, ómóTepou 
0€ rabr1s avrtot SHgeeron Tepi TOUTOU TIOLOU- 
j.evot Tiv du 

"Ezcóei£avro 3 Tüs aDTÓV GpeTràs Tpó)TOV pev 
€v TOlS bmo Aapetov mepdÜetow. amroBávrov yap 
aov eis TV '"ÀAvrucv ot uev o) eptégewav 
TOUS cvpiáxovs, GAAá TÓv Koiwóv cóAÀeuov tOtov 
TO oduevot mpós TOUS d ámáars Tfjs "EAAd80s kaTa.- 
$povijoavras ómjvrav T"? Ooikeiav O vaga exov- 
Tes, OM you mpós moAAás pvpiáóas, doTep ev 
aAAoTp(iaus UJuvyats uéAAovres kwÜvveUew, ot Ó. oUK 
édÜncav mv Üópuevou TÓv epi Tv " Aecrueiv móAepov, 
kai mávrov TÓV QÀÀcv Gp.eNioavres 7)KOV "piv 
apvvobvres, TocaóTqv. vowodjevow omovoTv óov 
T€p àv Tfjs GUTÓV Xdopas mropÜovpévns. oTp.etov 
S ToO TÓXOUS kai TÍs pA TOUS uev yàp 
TpeTépovs  Tpo'yóvous $aci. Tfjs aUTÍs Tjuépas 
mvÜOéoÜa. T€ Tiv ómóBaow T)V TÓV BapBápcv Kai 
BoqÜccavras émi To)s Ópovs cTís xoópas px 





^ Sections 85-87 are closely paralleled in [Lysias], Epitaph. 
23-96. 
* As was done by the Peace of Antaleidas. See 115, note. 
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demi-gods; for while the gods surrendered the 
bodies even of their own sons to the doom of nature, 
yet they have made immortal the memory of their 
valour. 

? Now while our forefathers and the Lacedae- 
monians were always emulous of each other, yet 
during that time their rivalry was for the noblest 
ends ; they did not look upon each other as enemies 
but as competitors, nor did they court the favour of 
the barbarians for the enslavement of the Hellenes ^ ; 
on the contrary, they were of one mind when the 
common safety was in question, and their rivalry 
with each other was solely to see which of them 
should bring this about. 

They first displayed their valour when Darius sent 
his troops ; for when the Persians landed in Attica 
the Athenians did not wait for their allies, but, making 
the common war their private cause, they marched 
out with their own forces alone to meet an enemy 
who looked with contempt upon the whole of Hellas 
—a mere handful against thousands upon thousands * 
—as if they were about to risk the lives of others, 
not their own ; ^ the Lacedaemonians, on the other 
hand, no sooner heard of the war in Attica than they 
put all else aside and came to our rescue, having 
made as great haste as if it had been their own 
country that was being laid waste. A proof of the 
swiftness and of the rivalry of both is that, according 
to the account, our ancestors on one and the same 
day^ learned of the landing of the barbarians, 
rushed to the defence of the borders of their land, 


€ 'IChe Athenians at Marathon were reckoned at ten 
thousand, the Persians at about two hundred thousand. 

4 Echoed from Thuc. i. 70. 

* [socrates makes greater '* haste " than Herod. vi. 110. 
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vukrgavras TpómQuov oTíoau TÓV ToÀeuiov, Tos 

Ó' év rpiciv Tjuépaus kai TooaDraus vu£i Ouukóoua 

«ai xiua oráOuu OwcAÜetv oTparoméÓq  Topevo- 

pévovs. o)Two oj00p' WmeiyÜncav oí uév pera- 

GXetv TOv ktvOUvov, oi OÓé dÜfvav ovuDaAóvres 
88 "piv eAetv TOUS BonÜjcovras. perà Ó€ rafro. ye- 

vop.évi]s TÍjs Üorepov orpore(as, Tv a)TOS Eép£ns 

Tyoyev, ékAurov  uév TÀ Bacca, orparyós Óé 

karaoTíjvat roAu7jaas, mavras O6 To)s é€k Tíjs 

" Aaías gvvoyyetpas- T€pi o9 Tís oUxy UmepfoAàs 

mpoOvjmeis eUmretv éAdrTo) TÀv Ümapxóvrcv etpn- 
89 xcv; Ósg «is rocoÓrov TjAOev Umepnoavías, (T€ 
piKpóv pév Tyquoápuevos épyov eivau T)v. 'EAAG0a 
xewocacÜ0at., | DovAqÜeis 8€  rovobTrov | uvquetov 
KaTraÀvrév Ó p) Tíjs àvÜpwm(vmgs $iceós éomw, 
oU TpÓóTepov éma)vcaro mpiv éfeÜpe kai ovvQgváy- 
kacev 6 mdvres ÜpvAobow, (OT€ TÓ GTpaToTéOq 
TÀe0cau uév Ou Tfjs Tymreipov, meCeüoat 86 Ou Tíjs 
ÜaAdrTQqs, TOv uév 'EAMWjonmovrov Levfas, rov Ó' 
"A0c wo fas. 

p) 

Ipos Ó7 TOV oUTO néyo. dpovjcavra kai rqÀ- 
kaÜra. Suampatápuevov Ka TocoUTQV ÓcamóTqv 
yevóp.evov dmvrav O.cAÓj.evot TÓV ktvGvvov, Aake- 
Oa Óviot pev etg OeppozriAas. TrpOs TO mreLóv, 
XxiMovs aDTÓv emAéCavres KQi TÓV GUuLdXcv 
oÀcyovs rapaAaBóvres, cs év Tols orevots ko Avoaov- 
Tes a)ToUs Tepavrépe) mpocAÜetv, ot 8' Tuérepot 


[59] 
90 


* 'This agrees with Herod. vi. 120. 

* 'T'he second campaign is described by Herod. vii.-ix. 

* A like artificiality of rhetoric to describe the pre- 
sumption of Xerxes in building a bridge across the Helles- 
pont for his troops and a canal through the promontory of 
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won the battle, and set up a trophy of victory over 
the enemy ; while the Lacedaemonians in three days 
and as many nights ^ covered twelve hundred stadia 
in marching order: so strenuously did they both 
hasten, the Lacedaemonians to share in the dangers, 
the Athenians to engage the enemy before their 
helpers should arrive. Then came the later expedi- 
tion, which was led by Xerxes in person; he had 
left his royal residence, boldly taken command as 
general in the field, and collected about him all the 
hosts of Asia. What orator, however eager to over- 
shoot the mark, has not fallen short of the truth in 
speaking of this king, who rose to such a pitch of 
arrogance that, thinking it a small task to subjugate 
Hellas, and proposing to leave a memorial such as 
would mark a more than human power, did not stop 
until he had devised and compelled the execution of 
a plan whose fame is on the lips of all mankind—a 
plan by which, having bridged the Hellespont and 
channelled Athos, he sailed his ships across the main- 
land, and marched his troops across the main ? 

It was against a king who had grown so proud, 
who had carried through such mighty tasks, and who 
had made himself master of so many men, that our 
ancestors and the Lacedaemonians marched forth, 
first dividing the danger: the latter going to Ther- 
mopylae to oppose the land forces with a thousand 4 
picked soldiers of their own, supported by a few of 
their allies, with the purpose of checking the Persians 
in the narrow pass from advancing farther; while 


Athos for his ships (Herod. vii. 22-24) seems to have been 
conventional. Cf.[Lysias], Épitaph. 29 and Aesch. Persians, 
145 ff. 

4 'There were originally in all about four thousand, 
according to Herod. vii. 202. 
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/, $, 55 J € / / /, 
ra épes ém  Apreuiovov, é£&kovra Tpu]pew mÀnpo- 
cavres Tpós dzav TO TÓVv ToÀeuiov vavTukÓv. 
raUra, 0é movetv éróÀuov. o0xy oro TÓv moAepov 
Karadópovoüvres «s mpós aàAÀMjAovs dàywwóvres, 
Aakeóauóviot pév  Ü(wAoüvres T?)v  mOÀw  Tíjs 

^ /, A ^ ES 
MapaÜóv. páxns, kat burotvres abTroUg écuio cat, 
A / * N 3 ^ e 2 € ^ , ? 
kai Oeüióres pu Ois éetüs v) mOXs "Ov aria 
yévqrac rois "EAM 7fjs acrnptas, ot 9. T)uérepot 
, N / / A ^ 
páAora uev BovAOpevou QuudvAdZat Tr)v rrapobioav 
Oófav, kai Tác movíjoau avepóv Orv kai TO TpÓ- 
? 5 i! 5 $, $, A , ,? 7 
repov Ov dàperv aàÀÀ o) Ouà TÜyqv évucqoav, 
» h! /, A [74 5 * A 
émevra kai mpooyayécÜa,. rovs "EAXqvas émi TO 
O.avavpaxetv, émiOei£avres a)rots Ópots £v Tols 
vavruKOUls kuvOUvous «OoTep év To(s meLbots TTV 
àperiv ToU mvAÀw»Üovs mepvyvyvopévqv. 
/ 
"Ioas 8é vràs vróÀuas mapacyóvres o)x Opoiaus 
$, / ^ , 5 $, € A] / 
éypüjcavro Taís TUyous, QÀÀ' ot pév OwedÜapncav 
kaí Talis jvxyais vukOvres TOUS copnaocw QTr€UTOV 
(o9 yàp 97 ToÜTÓ ye Üépus eimetv, cs 7jrr:090av: 
E] i] A $3 ^ m^ $, /, € $, e /, 
oj0eis yàp a)UTrÀv óvyetv v£éoo0ev), ot Ó. T)uérepot 
Ts pév mpOÓmÀovs évikncav, érmeu) Ó. T]kovcav 
^ / ^ 
Tíjs vapóO0ov TOUS zroÀeuovs Kpa.roüvras, oLkaóe 
karamAeUcavres oUrwcs éfovAe/cavro epi TÓV 
^^ ^ X ^ ^ 
Aouriv, core TOÀMOv kai kaAÓv avT0ts zrpoeupya- 
^ / ^ 
oj.évov év Tots TeÀevTa(ous TÓV KwOUvcov €érv vTÀÉov 
Oujveykav. 





9? An understatement of the number. Cf. Herod. viii. 1. 
^ Paralleled in Plato, Menex. 2940 0; [Lysias] Epitaph. 
23; Lycurg. z1gainst Leocr. 108. 
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our ancestors sailed to Artemisium with sixty tri- 
remes ^ which they had manned to oppose the whole 
armada of the enemy. . And they dared to do these 
things, not so much in contempt of their foes as 
in keen rivalry against each other: the Lacedae- 
monians envying our city its victory at Marathon, 
and seeking to even the score, and fearing, further- 
more, lest our city should twice in succession be the 
instrument of saving Hellas; while our ancestors, 
on the other hand, desired above all to maintain the 
reputation they had won, and to prove to the world 
that in their former battle they had conquered 
through valour and not through fortune, and in the 
next place to incite the Hellenes to carry on the war 
with their ships, by showing that in fighting on the 
sea no less than on the land valour prevails over 
numbers.^ 

But though they displayed equal courage, they 
did not meet with similar fortunes. The Lacedae- 
monians were utterly destroyed. Although in spirit 
they were victorious, in body they were outworn ; 
for it were sacrilege to say that they were defeated, 
since not one of them deigned to leave his post.* 
Our ancestors, on the other hand, met and conquered 
the advance squadron of the Persians; and when 
they heard that the enemy were masters of the pass,? 
they sailed back home and adopted such measures 
for what remained to be done that, however many 
and however glorious had been their previous achieve- 
ments, they outdid themselves still more in the final 
hazards of that war. 


* 'This paragraph is closely paralleled in [Lysias] EpitapA. 
3l : Hypereides, //pitaph. 2 ; and Lycurg. 49gainst Leocr. 48. 

4 'Thermopylae. 
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"AÜópuos yàp amávrov TÓv Gcvupuuáxyov Oua- 
KeuLevov, Kai IIeAomovvnatav pev Ouireoabóvrov 
TÓV ToOpnóv «ai Uyrosvrav ioiay aóTots o«wTn)piav, 
TÓV 9 GA móÀecnv m0 Tois DBappápows ye- 
yevnpévov kai cvarparevouévov éketvous, vÀT)v. et 
TLS ou pakpóroTa. apnpeMij8n, mpoamAeovav óc 
rpujpov Ouakocícv kai yiMay kai nebfs orparuüs 
avapuuiyrov peAovans | ets TV '"Árrumpv  eic- 
BáAew, oUO6epuás o«rupías aJTOUS Ümodawopévrs, 
aAA &pnpot gp Xov yeyevnuévow | kat TÓV 
eArriàao Gmacdv ,Smpaprrkóres, éfóv a)Tots p) 
póvov TOUS TapóvTas kwÜUvous. Suadvyety aAAa. 
Ka Tuus e&aupérous. Aapeiv, &ás aUTois éOiQov 
BaociAeUs TyyoUpievos, et TÓ Ts TÓÀewns mpocAápo: 
VavTIKOV, mapaxpfjpua. kai ILeAomrovvijoov Kpaij- 
G€LV, OUX bmrépewav TÓS Tap éKeLvov Ócopeás, oU0' 
opytaÜévres TOS "EAow ÓTL mpobó0naay acpné- 
Vos émi Ts OvaMaryás Tàs Trpós Tro)s Dapflápovs 
cpuqgcav, àÀÀ a)roi puév Ünép Tíjs cAevÜepias 
mroAep.etv mapeakeváCovro, TOS L &AAots Tv Oov- 
Aeíav aipovp.évots gv'yyvor eixyov. Tyyoüvro yàp 
TGÁS uev Tamewais TÀy TÓÀeav 7 pogjkew ék 
mavTÓs TpóTov Unretv T)v  G«oTT)p(av, rois ó€ 
mpocoráva, TÍs EAM8os a£iovaaus OUX otóvT. 
elvat Suaesyew TOUS kivOUvovs, AX Qomep TÀv 
dvOpóiv Toig kaAots kaáyafois alpercrrepóv. éoTt 
Kaos dmoÜavety 7 Ufjv aigXpOs, oUTO Kai TÓV 
TóÀeav Tats DmepexoUcaus AvavreAetv é£ àvÜpoymov 
dóavuoO fva. uGAAov T) 6oUÀa«s 0dU va. yevopévaus. 

? An army of 2,640,000, acc. to Herod. vii. 185. 


? The attempt to bribe the Athenians was, according to 
Herod. viii. 136, made after the battle of Salamis. 
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For when all the allies were in a state of dejection, 
and the Peloponnesians were fortifying the Isthmus 
and selfishly seeking their own safety ; when the 
other states had submitted to the barbarians and 
were fighting on the Persian side, save only those 
which were overlooked because of their insignificance ; 
when twelve hundred ships of war were bearing 
down upon them, and an innumerable army ? was 
on the point of invading Attica; when no light of 
deliverance could be glimpsed in any quarter, but, 
on the contrary, the Athenians had been abandoned 
by their allies and cheated of their every hope ; and 
when it lay in their power not only to escape from 
their present dangers but also to enjoy the signal 
honours which the King held out to them, since he 
conceived that if he could get the support of the 
Athenian fleet he could at once become master of 
the Peloponnesus also, then our ancestors scorned to 
accept his gifts ; ^ nor did they give way to anger 
against the Hellenes for having betrayed them and 
rush gladly to make terms with the barbarians ; 
nay, by themselves they made ready to battle for 
freedom, while they forgave the rest for choosing 
bondage. For they considered that while it was 
natural for the weaker states to seek their security 
by every means, it was not possible for those states 
which asserted their right to stand at the head of 
Hellas to avoid the perils of war; on the contrary, 
they believed that just as it is preferable for men 
who are honourable to die nobly rather than to live 
in disgrace, so too it is better for cities which are 
illustrious to be blotted out from the sight of man- 
kind rather than to be seen in a state of bondage. 
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olo( 1' Jjcav mpós dujorépas dua maporáfaoÜo: 
rág Owvduew, mapaAafóvres dmavra TÓv OxAÀov 
rÓv ék míjs móÀews eis Tv éxouévqv víjoov é£- 
émrevoav, tv' év uépet vrpós ékarépav kwóvvevacocw. 

Karo vs àv ékeivo)v &vOpes djieivovs 7) nGAAov 
duMAMqves  Óvres  émiOecyÜetev, olrwes | érÀgoav 
émiBetv, dore p!) Tots Aovrois atrvot yevéo0as Tífjs 
GovAeías, épywv puév cv móÀw yevouévy, .Tf]v 
86 xopav mopÜovuévqv, iepà 86 ovAogeva kai 
veds éumurpap.évovs, dmavra 86 rÓv móAeuov mepi 
Tjv moarpióa T1?v abrÀv yvyvópevov; kai oj0é 
raÜrT' dméypuoev a)Drois, àÀAà mpós xiMas kai 
O.uKocías Tpujpews uóvou Ouavavpaxetv éuéAAmaav. 
o0 pav eiáÜgoav: karawoxvvÜévres yap MeAo- 
zovv(gu. Tv dperyv aüTÓv, kai vopicavres mpo- 
O.adÜapévrov  uév TÓv Tuerépov  o)0' abroi 
owÜjoecÜn,, karopÜcadvrov 8' eis druav às 
abTÓv TÓÀew karaoT5cew, TvaykácÜncav uera- 
cyetv rÓÀv kwO/vcv. kai roós uév Üop/Bovs ToUs 
év TÀ mpáypaTri yevopévovs kai Tàs kpavyàs kai 
rdg mapakeAeUcew, à Kowà mávrov éoTi TÓv 
vavjayxoUvrov, oük oi0 O Tt Oct Aéyovra Oa- 


98 roiew: à 9' éoviv làua. kai. Tfjs T|yeuovias. à£a. 


Y ^ ^ 
kai rots zpoeupmp.évous ópoAoyo)peva, rabTa. Ó. épóv 
M ^ ^ ^ 
épyov éoTiv eimetv. TocoÜrov yàp 1) móAws Tuóv 
/ 3 7 
Otédepev, Ór' jv üképouos, &)mT' dváoTaTos "yevo- 
/ / 
uévm mÀeiovs gév cuveáAero Tpujpew eis TÓv 
L4 Ml € b ^ € / * , € 
K(vOvvov TOv bmép Tfs '"EAAd0os *) ovpavres ot 





* Cf. [Lysias], Epitaph. 33 ff. 
" Unlike Gorgias, Fr. 18, and [Lysias], Epitaph. 31, who 
do go into such details. 
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It is evident that they were of this mind ; for when 
they were not able to marshal themselves against 
both the land and the sea forces at once, they 
took with them the entire population, abandoned 
the city, and sailed to the neighbouring island, 
in order that they might encounter each force in 
turn.? 

And yet how could men be shown to be braver or 
more devoted to Hellas than our ancestors, who, to 
avoid bringing slavery upon the rest of the Hellenes, 
endured to see their city made desolate, their land 
ravaged, their sanctuaries rifled, their temples 
burned, and all the forces of the enemy closing in 
upon their own country? But in truth even this 
did not satisfy them ; they were ready to give battle 
on the sea—they alone against twelve hundred ships 
of war. They were not, indeed, allowed to fight 
alone.; for the Peloponnesians, put to shame by our 
courage, and thinking, moreover, that if the Athenians 
should first be destroyed, they could not themselves 
be saved from destruction, and that if the Athenians 
should succeed, their own cities would be brought 
into disrepute, they were constrained to share the 
dangers. Now the clamours that arose during the 
action, and the shoutings and the cheers—things 
which are common to all those who fight on ships— 
I see no reason why I should take time to describe ; * 
my task is to speak of those matters which are dis- 
tinctive and give claim to leadership, and which 
confirm the arguments which I have already ad- 
vanced. In short, our city was so far superior while 
she stood unharmed that even after she had been 
laid waste she contributed more ships to the battle 
for the deliverance of Hellas than all the others put 
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, , A A M] € ^ [rd » 
vavuayncavres, oüO0eis 06 vpós Tjiás oUTcos Éxe 
OvojevÓs, 0s Tis o0k àv OpoAoy5joewe Ouà uév Tv 

/ e ^ ^ 7 ^ / A 
vavpaxtav fás TQ ToÀéuo kparfoa,, ravrys O€ 

M , 
T)v TÓÀw airíav yevéo0a. 
7 
99  Kaéro. ueAAosons oTpareías ézi ToUs DapBápovs 
/ / M / 
éceoÜa, Tr(vas xp?) rjv "yepovíav éyew; o0 ToUs 
; ^ 5 
€v TQ mporépw moAMépgo pudor  e0Ookuviijoavras, 
Ml / M »c / / , N 
Kai ToÀÀdkus jiév iOíq mpokwOvveUcavras, év O€ 
ToÍg Kowots TÓÀv dycovov ápwTetov dà£wÜévras; 
o) To)s T" aóTOv ékAmóvras Umép Tíjs TÓV 
M ^ 
àÀÀwv oa«TwQpías, kai TÓ T€ TaAÀauÓv oikuiaTds TOV 
/ 
mÀeioTov ÓÀecv *yevopévovs, kai máÀw ab)ràs 
ék TÓv peyiorov ovuujopóv Oucocavras; TÓs 
8' o)k àv 8ewà sáÜowuev, ei TOv kakdv mÀetavov 
pépos peraoxóvres év Ta(s Tuuais éAaTTov Éxew 
dfuoÜetuev, kal TÓre mporaxÜévres Ómép àmdvrov 
^ ^ ; ^ 
vüv érépo:s ákoAovÜctv avaykacÜetuev; 
/, A 7 7 705? e / *^ € 
100 Méypi uév ov roíTcv oiÓ' OTi vüvTes àv Opo- 
/ ^ M 
Aoy5ceuv mÀetorow dyaÜÀv Tiv mÓAw TV T"e- 
/ ^ M / * ^ 
Tépav airíav yeyevíjaÜa,, kai Owa&kos àv a)rís 
^25 LA 
Tjv *jyeuovíav elvav erà O06 TaóT Tn Twés 
e ^ ^ M N , Ml ^ 
?uÓv karwQyopobow, cs émer) T)» apx9v Tüs 
^ ^ d ^ 
ÜnAáTrTQs mapeAdBopev, zoÀAOv kakáv airvov Tots 
/ 
"EMwor karéoTquev, kai róv re MyaAÀiov ávópa- 

M A A / » 5 7; 

ToÓwpÓv kai rÓv Xkwovaiov OóÀeÜpov €v rovUTois 





1 So Panath. 50 and [Lysias], Epitaph. 42. But according 
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together ^ who fought in the engagement; and 
. no one is so prejudiced against us that he would not 
acknowledge that it was by winning the sea fight 
that we conquered in the war, and that the credit 
for this is due to Athens.^ 

Who then should have the hegemony, when a 
campaign against the barbarians is in prospect? 
Should it not be they who distinguished themselves 
above all others in the former war? Should it not 
be they who many times bore, alone, the brunt of 
battle, and in the joint struggles of the Hellenes 
were awarded the prize of valour ? Should it not be 
they who abandoned their own country to save the 
rest of Hellas, who in ancient times founded most of 
the Hellenic cities, and who later delivered them 
from the greatest disasters? Would it not be an 
outrage upon us, if, having taken the largest share 
in the evils of war, we should be adjudged worthy 
of a lesser share in its honours, and if, having at that 
time been placed in the lead in the cause of all the 
Hellenes, we should now be compelled to follow the 
lead of others ? 

Now up to this point I am sure that all men would 
acknowledge that our city has becn the author of 
the greatest number of blessings, and that she should 
in fairness be entitled to the hegemony. But from 
this point on some take us to task, urging that after 
we succeeded to the sovereignty of the sea we 
brought many evils upon the Hellenes; and, in 
these speeches of theirs, they cast it in our teeth 
that we enslaved the Melians and destroyed the 


to Herod. viii. 44-48 the Athenians furnished 180, the others 
198. 
^ Cf. Panath. 51. 
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TOS AóyoLs 7v mpodépovaw. €yo Ó qyoüp.at 
Tpáyrov iv o)0év civa, ToÜTO onpetov (9$ KQKOs 
7pxopev, et wes TÓÀv ToÀeunoávrov 7utv aóóópa 
$atvovra koAaaÜ€vres, GAÀà voÀ) TÓOe peibov 
Tekpaijpuov cS KaAóGs OupkoÜp.ev TÀ TÓV cup.- 
p xov, ÓTi TÓV TÓÀeov TÓV ó$ uiv o)0Óv 
oUepáa TO/TOL4S TOS avp.dopats Teptémeaev. émevr 
e( uév. GÀÀo, Twés Tv avTOv mpoxypdiroy mpaó- 
Tepov érepeArjÜnaav, eiKÓTGS üv Tut emu dev: 
eL 0€ ure To0To yéyove pj olóvr' éaTi ToGoUv- 
Tav móÀecv TÓ mAjÜos kpareiv, TV UT) TiS koAd en 
TOUS é&apaprávovras, Ts ok Tóc Oikawóv écTwW 
7)H8s émavéiv, ot Twes cAaxtorois xaAemrvavres 
TÀetaTov Xxpóvov TV dpxTv karaoxetv Tovvijünp.ev; 
Otpa« óe Tác. Ooketv ToUTovs KpoTigTovs Tpo- 
cTáras yevijaeoQa, TÓV EAjvov, éd' óv oi me- 
apyrjsavres GpLOTO. TUyxávovat erpá£avres. ez 
/ / / d 
Totvwv Tíjs Tjerépas fjyepiovtas eópncopev Kai TOUS 
OLKOUS TOUS iGiovs TpOs eüóaupovíav mrÀctarov 
émióóvras Kai Tàs vÓÀew peyioras yevop.évas. oU 
yàp ed0ovoüuev Tas a d&avop.évaus aoràyv, oU0€ 
Tapaxàs éverowoüpev ToAvre(as évavrias mapaka0- 


* 'The Melian episode is dramatically told by Thucydides 
v. 84-116. Because the Melians refused to join the Delian 
Confederacy they were besieged and conquered by the 
Athenians, 416 mg.c. 'The men of military age were put to 
the sword and the women and children sold into slavery. 
Five hundred Athenians were later settled there. Scione 
revolled from the Confederacy in 423 s.c. Reduced to 
subjection in 421 m.c., the people suffered the same fate as 
did the Melians later and their territory was occupied by 
Plataean refugees (Thuc. iv. 120-130). "These are blots on 
the record which Isocrates can at best condone. *'' Even 
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people of Scionc.? I, however, take the view, in the 
first placc, that it is no sign that we ruled badly if 
some of those who were at war with us are shown 
to have been severely disciplined, but that a much 
clearer proof that we administered the affairs of our 
allies wisely is seen in the fact that among the states 
which remained our loyal subjects not one experi- 
enced these disasters. In the second place, if other 
states had dealt more leniently with the same circum- 
stances, they might reasonably censure us; but since 
that is not the case, and it is impossible to control 
so great a multitude of states without disciplining 
those who offend, does it not follow that we deserve 
praise because we acted harshly in the fewest possible 
cases and were yet able to hold our dominion for the 
greatest length of time ? 

But I believe that all men are of the opinion that 
those. will prove the best leaders and champions of 
the Hellenes under whom in the past those who 
yielded obedience have fared the best. Well, then, 
it will be found that under our supremacy the private 
households grew most prosperous and that the 
commonwealths also became greatest. Lor we were 
not jealous of the growing states," nor did we en- 
gender confusion among them by setting up con- 
flicting polities side by side, in order that faction 
the gods are not thought to be above reproach," he says in 
the Panathenaicus, 62-64, where he discusses frankly these 
sins of the Athenian democracy. Xenophon tells us that 
when the Athenians found themselves in like case with 
these conquered peoples after the disaster at Aegospotami 
they bitterly repented them of this injustice, Zell. ii. 3. 

? [nthis and thefollowing paragraphs we have a summing 
up of the spirit of the Athenian hegeniony in contrast to 
that of the Spartan supremacy described in 115 ff. Cf. 
Panath. 59 ff. 
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ioTávTes, tv. àÀMjAous. uév aractátotev, Tus ox 
dp.oórepou Üepacmeouev, aÀÀà TTyv TÓV Qupd xov 
ópóvouav Koun]v a$éAeay vouiLovres TOls aUTOlS 
vópLots ámácas Tàs TrÓÀeis Otpkoüp.ev, cvpu.axucós 
aAA" oU OcoTroTL.KÓOS ,BovAevóp.evou mepi aUTÓV, 
OÀcv pév TÓV mrpory pira émw rarovres, LOLQ. 9 
ékdáoTovs éAevÜépovs édwvres «elvow, kai TÓ év 
nie BovÜoGvres, Toig 0€ ÜvvacTe(aus ToÀe- 
poóvres, Bewov TryoqLevot TOUS TroAAoUs ÜTO TOÍS 
9A yos elvau, kat TOUS rats ojo(ats cvóecorépovs 
TÀ ?y GAAa p9Oév xetpovs óvras aàmeAa/veoÜau TÀv 
Gpxdv, érv 0€ kowijs Tíjs maTpiOos ovons TroUs pév 
Tupavvety ToUs O€é perowetv, kai dioev moÀ/ras 
óvras vój Tfjs zroÀvreias àrrooTepetaÜat. 

Towaór' éxovres rais OMyapxtaus émvruküv. kai 
TÀeío TOUTOV, T)V aUTTv TOÀ Te(av Tvmep map 
Q4Av a)TOts KaL zapà TOis GÀÀows kareoro)0aj.ev, 
7v o)ók oló O0 Ti Óe6 Ou pnakporépov érmouwvétv, 
GAMwS T€ KaL OvvTOLOS éxovra OmÀÓocau Trepi 
a)T/s. perà yàp Ta/TQys oikoüvres éBoojijkovr 
ér:) Ó.eréAecav àmetpot iév rvpavvioov, éAcUÜepow 8€ 
mpós /ToUS BapBápovs, doTaotagot 0€ mpós odás 
QUTOUS, etm Ó d'yovres mpos vávras àvÜpomovs. 

iis: Qv EESEUREE TOUS €Ü DEOS peydgv 
monly powers not ut to the D e as 
here or tyrannies as in 39. 

" A pan-Hellenie sentiment. Cf. 81. 

* Citizens under oligarchies are without rights ; they are 
like the metics in Athens—residents on sufferance. 

?^ By $écis, nature. Cf. '" All men are created equal." 
The contrast between nature and convention— $ícis and 


vóuos — was a favourite topic of discussion among the 
sophists. Cf. an echo of it in To Dem. 10. 
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might be arrayed against faction and that both 
might court our favour. On the contrary, we re- 
garded harmony among our allies as the common 
boon of all, and therefore we governed all the cities 
under the same laws, deliberating about them in the 
spirit of allies, not of masters ; guarding the interests 
of the whole confederacy but leaving each member 
of it free to direct its own affairs; supporting the 
people but making war on despotie powers," con- 
sidering it an outrage that the many should be 
subject to the few, that those who were poorer in 
fortune but not inferior in other respects should be 
banished from the offices, that, furthermore, in a 
fatherland which belongs to all in common ? some 
should hold the place of masters, others of aliens,* 
and that men who are citizens by birth ? should be 
robbed by law of their share in the government. 

It was because we had these objections, and others 
besides, to oligarchies that we established the same 
polity ^ in the other states as in Athens itself—a 
polity which I see no need to extol at greater length, 
since I can tell the truth about it in a word: They 
continued to live under this regime for seventy years,f 
and, during this time, they experienced no tyrannies, 
they were free from the domination of the barbarians, 
they were untroubled by internal factions. and they 
were at peace with all the world. 

On account of these services it becomes all think- 


* A democratic government. Cf. Panath. 54 ff. 

f A round number. So [Lysias], Epitaph. 55.  Demo- 
sthenes reckons the period of supremacy more accurately 
at 73 years, 477—404. In Panath. 56 Isocrates reckons it 
at 65 years—roughly from the Confederacy of Delos to the 
Athenian disaster in Sicily, which was really the beginning 
of the end of the Athenian supremacy. 
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/ » A ^ *^ M / €. ^ 
xàpw €xew voÀ)0 páÀÀov 7) Tàs kAqpovxyías wjuiv 
, L4 ^ ^ 
OveiOtLew, üs T)uets eis Tàs épmuovuévas TÓv 

/ ^ e ^ / ? * $, 
TOÀeov d$vAÀakás €vexa TÓv ycopi&ov, àÀX ov 

M L4 , L4 ^ A , 

Oià mÀeove£iav éfemé,wmopev. om«puetov 86 rovrov: 
éxovres yàp xopav pév cs mpós TO mX$jÜos TÓw 
moÀvOv éAaxiorqv, ápyTrv 96 uey(orqv, kai ke- 
KTQévou Tpujpeuws OvrÀaotas pév 3) avpmavres ol 
» L4 A Ml M , , 

GAÀot, Ovvajiévag 0€ pos Oils rTocavras kwOvvevew, 
€ 14 ^ , ; € M] A 3 , « 1 
oTokeuuLévns Tíjs Evfoías óz0 rjv ' Arruajv, 1) kal 

, A ^ ^ 

"pos Tv üpxy7v T1v Tíjs ÜaAáTTqs e0dvós clye kai 

A ^ ^ 
Tv GÀAqv áperz)v acraaóv TÓv vijoov Oéóepe, kpa- 
ToUvres avT/s LáAAov 7) Tfjs "eTÉpas a)TÓv, kal 

M / 920 7 M ^ € / A ^ 
7pOos ToUTOig ei0OTes kai TÓÀVv 'EAMjvov kai TrÓv 
PapBápwv rovrovs uáAMor'! evOokwuuobvras, ot roUs 
Ouópovs àvacTáTovs Tovwjcavres ddÜovov xai pá- 
Üvpiov a)rots kareoT5jcavro TÓv iov, Ojos oj8év 
ToUTOv ")uás émiüjpe mepi ToUs éxovras TT» víjoov 
? ^ , M / M ^ / / 
é£apapretv, àÀÀà puóvou 87) TOv peyáÀqv Ovvajuv 

L ^ 
AaBóvrwov TepwtOonev vás a)ro0s dmopoTépos 
^ ^ L4 
LOvras TÓv OovÀevew  airíav  éyóvrowv.  kacrot 
BovAOpevow AÀeovekretv oók àv Ow) mov Tíjs uv 
3Mkwovawov yfjs émeÜvpijoapev, v II Aaratécv Tots 


? Allotments of lands to Athenian colonists in Greek 
territory, as in Scione and Melos. See note on 101. For 
these **cleruchies," as they were called, see Gardner and 
Jevons, Manual of Greek Antiquities, pp. 602 ff. 

* "The total population including foreign residents and 
slaves is reckoned at about 500,000 ; the total area is about 
700 square miles. 
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ing men to be deeply grateful to us, much rather 
than to reproach us because of our system of 
colonization ;^ for we sent our colonies into the 
depopulated states for the protection of their terri- 
tories and not for our own aggrandizement. And 
here is proof of this: We had in proportion to 
the number of our citizens a very small territory," 
but a very great empire ; we possessed twice as 
many ships of war as all the rest combined,^ and 
these were strong enough to engage double their 
number; at the very borders of Attica lay Euboea, 
which was not only fitted by her situation to command 
the sea, but also surpassed all the islands in her 
general resources, and Euboea lent itself more 
readily to our control than did our own country ; 
besides, while we knew that both among the Hellenes 
and among the barbarians those are regarded most 
highly who have driven their neighbours from their 
homes ^ and have so secured for themselves a life 
of aflluence and ease, nevertheless, none of these 
considerations tempted us to wrong the people of 
the island ; on the contrary, we alone of those who 
have obtained great power suffered ourselves to live 
in more straitened circumstances than those who 
were reproached with being our slaves. And yet, 
had we been disposed to seek our own advantage, 
we should not, I imagine, have set our hearts on the 
territory of Scione (which, as all the world knows, 


* See Thuc. ii. 13 and viii. 79. 

? Herodotus characterizes Euboea as a **large and pros- 
perous " island, v. 31. Cf. Thuc. viii. 96. 

* This eynical remark points to the Spartan conquest of 
Messene. 

/ Probably a taunt flung at the Euboeans and all who 
were under the protection and influence of Athens. 
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[4 € ^ ^ / ; 

os uás kaTrajvyoboci QowópueUo. rrapaóóvres, 
TogaUTwv é xopav. mapeAtmojuev, 1 mTávras àv 
7s ebmopaépovs eroóaev. 

Towbrav TOLVUV civ yeyevnpévo, Kai TocaS- 
TQv TüGOTww OcOckÓTov vVTép ToÜ Ha TÓV GAÀÀoTpicv 
emÜvpév, ToAuot kaTyyopetv ot TÓv Oekaóap- 
XtÓv Kowcvicavres kai Tüs abTÓV TaTpioas Oua- 

i] A M ^ 
Aupqvápevou kai puKpàs q.ev Toujcavres Ookeiv 
etvau Tàs TÓv mpoyeyevnuévov dOuas, oDOeutav 
hy. À / € ^r ^ DO À , 
€ Auróvres bmeppo Tv Tois abis Bov OJLÉvots 
yeveaÜau Trovypots , aAAà dáckovres pév Aauccoví- 
Lew, Tüvavria Ó. ékeivous emvryóebovres, Ka Tàs 
pev Mov óOvpójLevot cuudopás, epi Óé ToUs 
QUTÓV TroAiras àvijkeara TOÀUcavres e&apapreiv. 
Trotov yàp. QUTOUS a8ikpa. Ouévyev; wv) T( TÓV 
aiaxpóv 7 Oewóv oU Ouc£fjAÜov; ot Tovs uv 
Gvoj.eoTá rovs mw TOTÓTOUS évópuLov, TOUS Ó€ mpo- 
Oóras comep «Uepyéras €Üepdzevov, vjpobvro 0€ 
^ € , € '1 , e , € ^ 
TOV EuAÀcTov évi) OÓovÀeUew «or «ig Tàg a)TÓV 
L4 t 4 ^ b » / A , Ld 
TraTpiOas UpiGew, páAov Ó eriuov ToUs Q)TÓ- 
Xepas kai Qovéas TÓV TroAvrÓ 1] 7 TOUS yovéas TOUS 
a)0TrÓv, cis ToÜro O  ouórqros dmavras "us 
| éy] Y i évíois OA. 


^ When their city was destroyed in the Peloponnesian 
War, 427 5.c., the Plataeans took refuge in Athens and were 
later settled in Scione. At the close of the war they were 
forced to leave Scione and again found refuge in Athens. 
By the Peace of Antalcidas they were restored to their own 
territory only to be driven from their homes by the Thebans 
in 379 B.c. Once more Athens became their refuge. See 
Plataicus 13 ff. 

* |n. Athens and in other states under her influence 
there was in the oligarchical party a group of Spartan 
sympathizers who out-Spartaned the Spartans. After the 
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we gave over to our Plataean refugees),^ and passed 
over this great territory which would have enriched 
us all. 

Now although we have shown ourselves to be of 
such character and have given so convincing proof 
that we do not covet the possessions of others, we are 
brazenly denounced by those who had a hand in 
the decarchies ?—men who have befouled their own 
countries, who have made the crimes of the past 
seem insignificant, and have left the would-be 
scoundrels of the future no chance to exceed their 
villainy ; and who, for all that, profess to follow the 
ways of Lacedaemon, when they practise the very 
opposite, and bewail the disasters of the Melians, 
when they have shamelessly inflicted irreparable 
wrongs upon their own citizens. For what crime 
have they overlooked ? What act of shame or out- 
rage.is wanting in their careers? They regarded 
the most lawless of men as the most loyal; they 
courted traitors as if they were benefactors; they 
chose to be slaves to one of the Helots ^ so that they 
might oppress their own countries ; they honoured 
the assassins and murderers of their fellow-citizens 
more than their own parents ; and to such a stage of 
brutishness did they bring us all that, whereas in 


downfall of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War, 
when Sparta became the supreme power in Greece, 404 z.c., 
governing commissions of ten (** decarchies "), composed of 
these extremists, with a Spartan harmost and garrison to 
support them, were set up in most of these states by the 
Spartan general Lysander (Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 2). In Athens 
the *decarchy " succeeded the rule of the thirty tyrants. 
Compare what Isocrates says here about the decarchies 
with PAil. 95 and Panath. 54. 

* "The reference is to Lysander, who on his mother's side 
was of Helot blood. "The Helots were serfs of the Spartans. 
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/ [4 Ml ^ ^ 
kaTéoTQgQaV, QoTe TpO TOÜ uév Óià T)v mapobcav 
ev0auLoviav Kai TGÍis pukpats arvxiaus  TOÀAOUS 

€ ^ » 
ékacTov Tuv éxew ToUs ovjmevÜ5joovras, émi 0€ 
^ / 5 ^ 3 A ^ ^ / 
Ts ToUTov àpxfás Owu& TO mAÀíjÜos TÓv oükeicv 
^ ? / ? » / ? ^ $ M 
«akGv émavcápeÜ  aAMjAovs éAeoüvres. ov8evi 
3 / M e e 
yàp roca/UTqQv oxoMv mapéAvmrov dco0' érépo avv- 
^ / *1/ 
axÜeaÜfjvav. rivos yàp oUk édikovro; 7) Tis ovTO 
TÓppo TÓv ToMvrucdv "v mpoaypáTrov, ÓoTig oUk 
/ / ^ ^ 
éyyüs Qvaykdo0n yevéc0a. TOv avpdoopáv, eis às 
^ / € ^ 
at TrouuUra, $Uoewg "uÓs karéoTQgcav; «iv. oUk 
€ ^ / 
aigX)Uvovrau Tàs éavTÓv mÓAÀeus oUTcs dvó[.os Ou- 
Üévres kai Tfs T"íerépas aOíkcs karwWyopoóvres, 
5 M 1 ^ » M 3 ^ ^ 3 
GQÀÀà TpOs Tots GÀÀows kai sepi rÀv Oucdv ka, 
^ ^ ^ 5 € ^ / / 
TÓV ypadóóv TÀv rore sap! fjutv yevouévov Aéyew 
^ A / 
ToÀuÓOow, a)DToi TÀelovs €v Tpuoi joiv àkpirovs 
/ e / , ^ » ^ / 
amokreivavres Qv 1) mOÀus émi Trfjs àpyfis àmáons 
ékpwev. dwvyàs Óé kai oTáoeis kai vójv. avy- 
/ Ml ^ / » A L 
xvcews kai moÀurevOv. ueraBoAás, érv O06 maiQov 
oDpew Kal *yvvauv  atoyóvas kai xpnuudárov 
€ / / * / ^ b ^ 
áprra'yás, Tís àv OUvavro Ove£eAÜetv; mArjv roaobrov 
^ , € / e A A 5 19? e ^ 
eUreétv. &€y«) kaÜ' amávrov, órv. rà uév éd vuv 

A e / »y € 4 / E ZA M 0é 
Oewà. pais àv Tus €vv Jmdiouart OvéÀvae, ras 0€ 

Pd / 
cÓayàs kai Tàs dvopías Tàs éri roUTOv yevouévas 
oU0eis àv iácacÜa, Ovvarro. 

K 3 3 )oé M ^ 5 /, oe A 
aL ju]v o006 .T?v mTapobcoar eipQvgv, ovóe TQv 


/ ) , ^ / Y , 2 ^ 
a)TOVOLLQV TT ev TQO4S TroÀvretaus pev ouk evovuaav 





* [n Athens 1500, according to íreop. 67; .gainst 
Lochites, 11. 

* Such a decree of the Ecclesia as was passed in 378 n.c., 
when the new confederacy was formed, absolving the allies 
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former times, because of the prosperity which pre- 
vailed, every one of us found many to sympathize 
with him even in trifling reverses, yet under the rule 
of these men, because of the multitude of our own 
calamities, we ceased feeling pity for each other, 
since there was no man to whom they allowed enough 
of respite so that he could share another's burdens. 
For what man dwelt beyond their reach ? What 
man was so far removed from public life that he was 
not forced into close touch with the disasters into 
which such creatures plunged us? But in the face 
of all this, these men, who brought their own cities 
to such a pitch of anarchy, do not blush to make 
unjust charges against our city ; nay, to crown their 
other effronteries, they even have the audacity to 
talk of the private and public suits which were once 
tried in Athens, when they themselves put to death 
without trial more men^ in the space of three 
months than Athens tried during the whole period 
of her supremacy. And of their banishments, their 
civil strife, their subversion of laws, their political 
revolutions, their atrocities upon children, their 
insults to women, their pillage of estates, who could 
tell the tale? I can only say this much of the whole 
business — the severities under our administration 
could have been readily brought to an end by a 
single vote of the people,? while the murders and 
acts of violence under their regime are beyond any 
power to remedy. 

And, furthermore, not even the present peace, 
nor yet that * autonomy " which is inscribed in the 


from paying tribute and from the practice of trying their 
cases in Athens. These had been the causes of friction. 
See Panath. 63, 
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év 0€ rais cvuvÜrkaus àvayeypappévqv, à£vov. éM- 
cÜa. uGAAov T) Tv dpyTv TTv "uerépav. Tis yàp 
dv ToiaUTQS karacTácens émwÜvuQgewv, év 

KaraTOovruOTQL jév T? ÜdAarrav karéyouact, TeA- 
TagTGi Óé ràs mÓÀew karaAauBávovow, àvri Oé 
TOÜ cpOs érépovs mepi ríjs yopas moAeuetv évrOs 
Teiyous oi ToÀvrau. mpós aÀXovs uáyovrat, 
TÀetovs Óé móÀew aixudAcTo( yeyóvaow 7) mpi 
TTv etp9vqv T)uás movujcaoc8a,, 8i O06 TTjv mvkvó- 
TqTa. rÀv ueraBoAQv áÜvsorépws Ouiyovaw ot ràs 
TÓÀewg oiKoÜvres TÓÀv Tails $vyats éiuuwpévov: 
oí pev yàp TO uéÀÀAov GeOíagw, oí Ó' dei kariévat 
TpogOokóGgi. TogcoUrov O' dàméyovou Tfjg éAevÜe- 
ptas kai Tfjs abrovojas, c)30' at uév r0 rvpávvous 
eic(, ràs Ó' áppocrai karéyovaw, évia. O. àvá- 
cTaTOL. yeyóvao,, TÓÀv O. oi pápfapow Oeomórai 
«aÜearijkacw: oüs c)ueis 9uafvac roAujoavras ets 
T)» Eóporrqv kat uetLov 7) mpoafjkev abTots $por)j- 
cavras oUr« OwÜeuev, core p?) uóvov zavcac0at 
cTpareías éd! Tjuás mowvpévovs àÀÀà kai cv 
abTÀv xcpav dvéyeoÜa. mopÜovuévqv, kai Ou 
Koaíaus kat xiAtaus vavai mepurÀéovras ets TogQU- 
TÜüV  TaTewóTQTQ KkaTeoTjoapev, do0T€ uakpov 





9? Above all, the 'Treaty or Peace of Antalcidas, 387 n.c. 
Cf. 190 ff. Xenophon, Hell. v. 1. 31, quotes from this treaty : 
* King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and 
the islands of Clazomene and Cyprus, shall belong to him. 
He thinks it just also to leave all the other cities autonomous, 
both small and great—except Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros, 
which are to belong to Athens, as they did originally. 
Should any parties refuse to accept this peace, I will make 
war upon them, along with those who are of the same mind, 
by land as well as by sea, with ships and with money " 
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treaties ^ but is not found in our governments, is 
preferable to the rule of Athens. For who would 
desire a condition of things where pirates command 
the seas? and mercenaries occupy our cities ; ^ 
where fellow-countrymen, instead of waging war in 
defence of their territories against strangers, are 
fighting within their own walls? against each other ; 
where more cities have been captured in war * than 
before we made the peace ; and where revolutions 
follow so thickly upon each other that those who are 
at home in their own countries are more dejected 
than those who have been punished with exile? 
For the former are in dread of what is to come, while 
the latter live ever in the hope of their return. And 
so far are the states removed from *: freedom "" and 
* autonomy "'/ that some of them are ruled by tyrants, 
some are controlled by alien governors, some have 
been sacked and razed,? and some have become slaves 
to the barbarians—the same barbarians whom we 
once so chastened for their temerity in crossing over 
into Europe, and for their overweening pride, that 
they not only ceased from making expeditions 
against us, but even endured to see their own terri- 
tory laid waste;^ and we brought their power so 
low, for all that they had once sailed the sea with 
twelve hundred ships, that they launched no ship of 
(Trans. by Grote, Hist. ix. p. 219). See General Introd. 
p. xliii, and introduction to Panegyricus. 

? In the absence of the Athenian fleet. 

* See 168, and introduction. 

4 Cf. Xen. Hell. v. 2. 1. * Cf. Panath. 91. 

' Freedom and autonomy—a single idea; see General 
Introd. p. xxxii; Plataicus, 24; Epist. viii. 7. 


9 See 196. 
^ Allusion is to the victory of Conon at the Eurymedon, 
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mrÀotov eni TáO€ DaorjAiBos Hi kaÜeAkew, aAAÀ' 
fjevxtav &yew Kai TOUS katpoUs mepuiévew, àÀÀa 
p?) Tí] mrapoUoT Ovváp.et TiOTEUEUW. 
at Tao0" ÓTL $us. TÜ)V TÓV mpoyóvav TÓV T€- 
TÉépcv üpeTTv oUTCOs elxev, at Tfis rróAeas gui. 
$opai caóós éméoeav: dpa yàp "pets Te Tí]s 
&pxfis ámeorepoup.eÜa kat Tots "E jew &py?) TOV 
KQKüv éytyvero. perà yàp TÜv ev EAAgonóvro 
yevop.éviv dTvytav érépov ")yenóvowv karaorávrov 
€vikraav pev oi &pBapot vavnaxobvres, 7jp$av 
óc Tis ÜaAárT«s, KQTÉGXOV Tàs TmÀe(oTas TÓV 
Via cov, AnéBnoav Ó. eis T)V Aakavwajv, Kv0npa 
Óé kaTà kpáros etÀov, dzacav 8é m» IleAomóv- 
vioov kakás mooÜvres mepvémAevoav. 
MdAcra Ó dv TUS gvvióot TÓ néyeÜos Tf]s pera.- 
Bois, eL mrapavayvota) Tàs ovvÜjkas Tás T e pv 
, / ji 
yevop.évas «ai Tràs vOv àvayyeypapuiévas. TÓT€ MÉV 
yàp Tiiets $avqaópeUo. TV pxnv TlÜV BaciAécs 
OpiLovres kai TÓV dóp«wv éviovs TárTovres kai Kc) - 
Adovres abTOv Tfj ÜoAáTTR xpijo0a« vóv p: éketvós 
cow. o Ovoukv TÓ TÓV "EAMjvov, Kai TTpogTáTTOV 
e Xp" TOLélv ékdaTovs, kai póvov ok emo TáDpiovs 
év rais mÓAeow. kaÜvras. myv yàp ToUTOU Ti 
TÓY GAÀcv ÜrróAovmróv eoru; o) kai To0 TroAep.ov 
kUptos €yévero, kai TV eiprvmv émpvrávevoe, kal 
TÓYy mrapóvrov mpaypáTov émuorárus. kaÜéoTqkev; 
oUX cs éketvov mÀéouev domep mpós OcomóTwV, 





4 Cf. Areop. 80. "There appears to have been a definite 
treaty setting bounds bevond which neither the sea nor 
land forces of Persia might go: see 120 and Panath. 59-61 ; 
also Dem. False Legation 913; Lycurgus, Z1gainst Leocr. 13. 
'l'his was the so-called Treaty of Callias: see Grote, //isf. 
v. pp. 192 ff. 
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war this side of Phaselis? but remained inactive and 
waited on more favourable times rather than trust 
in the forces which they then possessed. 

And that this state of affairs was due to the valour 
of our ancestors has been clearly shown in the fortunes 
of our city ; for the very moment when we were 
deprived of our dominion marked the beginning of a 
dominion ? of ills for the Hellenes. [In fact, after the 
disaster which befell us in the Hellespont,^ when our 
rivals took our place as leaders, the barbarians won 
a naval victory,7 became rulers of the sea, occupied 
most of the islands,?^ made a landing in Laconia, took 
Cythera by storm, and sailed around the whole 
Peloponnesus, inflicting damage as they went. 

One may best comprehend how great is the reversal 
in our circumstances if he will read side by side the 
treaties / which were made during our leadership and 
those which have been published recently ; for he 
will find that in those days we were constantly setting 
limits to the empire of the King? levying tribute on 
some of his subjects, and barring him from the sea ; 
now, however, it is he who controls the destinies of 
the Hellenes, who dictates ^ what they must each do, 
and who all but sets up his viceroys in their cities. 
For with this one exception, what else is lacking ? 
Was it not he who decided the issue of the war, was 
it not he who directed the terms of peace, and is it 
not he who now presides over our affairs? Do we 
not sail off to him as to a master, when we have 


^ For this play of words—àápx7, ** beginning," and ápx5, 
** dominion "—ecf. ;Vicocles 98, Peace 101, Phil. 61. 

* Dattle of Aegospotami 405 s.c. 

4 At the battle of Cnidus, but with the help of Conon. 

* See Xen. Ilell. iv. 8. 7. ' See 115 and note. 

? Cf. 118 and note. ^ Cf. 115$ Xen. Hsllo vi. 3. 9. 
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aAMÀev kaTwyopigovres; o) Daouéa TOv uéyav 
aU)TOV Tpoca/yopeDop.ev, coazrep aiyp.dÀeoTot yeyovó- 
T€S$; OoUK év rois moÀéuois Tos Tpós àAMjAovs év 
ékeivq) ràs éArriGas éxopev Tíjs aowT»pias, 0s audo- 
Tépovs "us vüéws àv dmoAéoewv; 

122. *Qy àfwv évÜvugÜévras áyavakrijen. pév émi 
Tots srapotot, moÜéca, 06 Tv Tyyepioviav TTV "neré- 
pav, pépabaaQa Ó€ AaxeBauuoviots ri T)V gév 
dpxTv eis TOV TÓAenov karéarn]aav cS cAevÜepo- 
govres ToU0g "EAAqvas, émi 96 -eAÀevríjs ovTo 
ToÀÀoUs a)TÓv ékOórovs émoímsav, kai Tíjs uév 
TpeTépas TóÀews To)s "lovas améorqgoav, é£ [js 
azqkncav kai vU E TOÀ ktLs ,SodUnaav, TOlS 
0€ BapBápows a)TOUS c&éoocav, CV GKovrav TU 
xycpav éyovot kai mpós o0s oU006 mmOoT émaÜ- 
cavro ToÀepobvres. 

123 Kai Tóre uév w»yavákrovv, 00' c$ueis voputües 
émápyew Twóv wmÉwoÜpev: vüv 8 | ew TowTqv 
OovÀetlav kaÜearw «ov. o)0év ópovrilovow a)rÓV, 
ots oük éfapket OaopuoÀoyetoÜa, kai Tàs dkpo- 
TÓÀews Opüv DmO TÓÀv éyÜpóv xarexouévas, aAA 
"pÓós TaGÍs kKowais avp.dopats Kai Toís copa 
Dewórepo, Tráa Xovat Ty map Tuv Gp'yvpcvijr eov 
oUÓeis yop fjv oUTcS aikiLerau TOUS oikéras, 

124 ds ékeivov rToUs éAevÜépovs koAdLovow.  uéywarov 
06 rÀv kakáv, orav Umep a)Tijs Tíjs 9ovAetas üvay- 


? 'The Peloponnesian War. 

* See words of Drasidas in Thuc. iv. 85. 

* By the Treaty of Antalcidas, negotiated by Sparta, the 
Ionian cities of Asia Minor and the neighbouring islands 
were given over to l'ertia (Xen. /Jell. v. 1. 31). 

4 As, for example, over the Ionian cities. 
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complaints against each other? Do we not address 
him as " The Great King " as though we were the 
captives of his spear? Do we not in our wars against 
each other rest our hopes of salvation on him, who 
would gladly destroy both Athens and Lacedaemon ? 

Reflecting on these things, we may well be in- 
dignant at the present state of affairs, and yearn for 
our lost supremacy ; and we may well blame the 
Lacedaemonians because, although in the beginning 
they entered upon the war^ with the avowed inten- 
tion? of freeing the Hellenes,in the end they delivered 
so many of them into bondage, and because they in- 
duced the Lonians to revolt from Athens, the mother 
city from which the Ionians emigrated and by whose 
influence they were often preserved from destruction, 
and then betrayed them* to the barbarians—those 
barbarians in despite of whom they possess their 
lands and against whom they have never ceased to 
war. 

At that time the Lacedaemonians were indignant 
because we thought it right by legitimate means to 
extend our dominion over certain peoples./ Now, 
however, they feel no concern, when these peoples 
are reduced to such abject servitude that it is not 
enough that they should be forced to pay tribute and 
see their citadels occupied by their foes, but, in 
addition to these public calamities, must also in their 
own persons submit to greater indignities than those 
which are suffered in our world by purchased slaves * ; 
for none of us is so cruel to his servants as are the 
barbarians in punishing free men. But the crowning 
misery is that they are compelled to take the field 


* Slaves by purchase were in worse case than slaves by 
capture in battle. 
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kábGovrau gvarpareUeoÜa«, kai ToÀejetv Tots. éAev- 
Üépows a£woóow elvai, xai Toto rovs KivOUvOUS 
UzoLévew, év ots wTTQÜévres | uév apa.xptjpua. 
OvadÜaptjaovra, kaTopÜccavres 06 uGAov eis TOv 
Aovzróv Xpóvov OovAeaovaw. 

125  *Qv mivas GAÀovs air(ovs XP) vouiLew 1$) Aake- 
Daupoviovs , ot roca (GXUv éXovres mréptopógt 
TOUS uév abTÓv cvuudxovs yevouévovs oUTo) Oewà 

/ M M / ^ ^ € / 
mÓOXOVTOS, TOV óé BápBapov Tj TOv 'EAMjvov 
pom Tv px TV abroó karaakevalópevov ; 
Ka mpórepov pev ToUs TUpávvous e&éBaMov, TÓ 

[607] 9€. zÀxjÜev ràs BowxÜe(ías émrovotvro, vüv 9€ roco0- 
TOV peraBeBAikaaw, cOTe Tals gév moAvreiaus 

196 mroAep.otat, Tás Ó€ povapxtas ovykaÜOaráoat. TÜv 
pev ye Mavrwéaw TmÓÀW eipijvus 709 yeyevnpévns 
avácTQaTOV émoóyoav, Kai TTV OnBaicv Kaópetav 
ka TéAaBov, kai vóv 'OAÀvvOlovs kai GAuactovs zoA- 

^ 3 ld i] -^ I4 ^ X 
opkoÜocuw, Apbvra Oé TÓ Maxe8óvav Baie KaL 
Awvovvatop TÓ 2XueMas rvpüvvo kat TÓ BapBápo 
TQ TÍjs "Actas KpaToÜvTt cvmpárrovow ó Ómos cs 

127 peyiarqy &pxTyv &Covaw. Ka4ToL TS QUK GTOT'OV 
TOUS mpoearáras rÀv 'EAMjvov éva pév ávópa 
TocoUrov  QvÜpomov  kaÜwrávau  Oconórqv, v 

? X Ml ? Ml ? ^ €7 / 5 b 
oj0€ TOv àpinóv éfevpeiv pdóuv éom., vas € 





^ 'The Ionian cities were forced to fight with the Persians 
against Cyprus. See 134. 

^ In 383 p.c. Cf. Peace 100 ; Xen. Jlell. v. 9. 

* Inthesame year. See Xen. Hell v. 9.95, The Cadmea 
was the citadel of Thebes. 

4 'This helps in dating the Panegyricus. 

* The siege of Olynthus was begun in 382 mz.c. See 
Xen. Hell. v. 2. 11. The siege of Phlius was begun in 
380 g.c. See Xen. Hell. v. 9. 8. 
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with the enemy ? in the very cause of slavery and to 
fight against men who assert their right to freedom, 
and to submit to hazards of war on such terms that 
in case of defeat they will be destroyed at once, and 
in case of victory they will strengthen the chains of 
their bondage for all time to come. 

For these evils, who else, can we think, is to blame 
but the Lacedaemonians, seeing that they have so 
great power, yet look on with indifference while those 
who have placed themselves under the Lacedae- 
monian alliance are visited with such outrages, and 
while the barbarian builds up his own empire by 
means of the strength of the Hellenes? In former 
days, it is true, they used to expel tyrants and 
bring succour to the people, but now they have so 
far reversed their policy that they make war on 
responsible governments and aid in establishing 
absolute monarchies ; they sacked and razed the 
city of Mantinea,? after peace had been concluded ; 
they seized the Cadmea* in Thebes; and now" 
they are laying siege to Olynthus and Phlius :* 
on the other hand, they are assisting Amyntas, king 
of the Macedonians, and Dionysius,? the tyrant 
of Sicily, and the barbarian king who rules over 
Asia, to extend their dominions far and wide. 
And yet is it not extraordinary that those who stand 
at the head of the Hellenes should set up one man 
as master over a host of human beings so great that 
it is not easy to ascertain even their numbers, while 


! Amyntas, the father of Philip, was aided by the Spartans 
against Olynthus 383 s.c. See Archid. 46 and Phil. 106. 

? For the sympathy between Sparta and Dionysius see 
Peace 99, Archid. 63. 

^ Dy the Peace of Antalcidas. 
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peyéiaras TÀv T0Àeov uxó  a)ràs aórÀv édv elvai 
Kkupías, dÀÀ' àvaykdáLew OovAevew 7) rais peyt- 

128 orats avjdopats sepuBaAAew; Óó 8€ mávrov Oewó- 
TQTOV, ÓTQv Tig (Oy TOUS T7v Tyenovíiav éxew 
a&vobvras émi qv TOUS EAvas kat ekáomov 
Tv fjpsépaw orparevoj.évovs, 7pós Oé mo)s pap- 

ápovs eis àravra TÓV Xpóvov cvpjuaXxtav qemoug- 
pi évovs. 

129 Kai uxóeis oroÀáBn ue Ovokóws € exew, óTi Tpa.- 
XUTepov TOUTOV épvijomv, "poevmrav ds "epi 92A - 
Aovyàv TOWJOOL.GOL TOUS Aóyovs: oU yàp tva TpOs 
TOUS GAXovs Ova Ac) Tv góÀw TÜV , Aakeüat- 
p.ovicov oUrcos etpnka zepi aor, aAA tv aroUs 
ékeivous za/oc«, kaÜ' ócov Ó Aóyos Osvarat, ToLa- 

130 Tqv exovras mv yveyumv.  éoT. O€ OUX olóvr' 
a7oTpémew TÓV &paprn&rov, oU érépcv "pá- 
ee 7eilew émbvp.etv, Tv ui TLS eppap.évais 
émvrumom Tois mapobaw xp? 9€ kaTwyopeiv uév 
5y€to0a. To)s éri BAáfw TrotvaÓra Aéyovras, vov- 
Üereiv Ó€ TOUS em coeÀeta Aodopobvras. TÓV yàp 
aDTOv Aóyov .OUX opoios vmoAauBávew 9e, ua) 

131 uera Tfjs avrfjs Ouavoias Aeyónevov. enel Kai 
ToÜT eXojLev a)TOls ÉmwvTwA4Óv, OTt T) pv abTÓV 
7ÓÀe. TOUS óp.ópous €LAc)T€Ueuv ávaykdbovat, TÓ 
0€ kowdQ TQ TÓV cup xcov oU0€v Toto0Tov Kora- 
ekevátovaw, éfóv a)Tois TÀ mpOs jus O.aÀv- 
gaj.évots dravras rovs Bappápovs TéptoLkovs ons 

132 7Tfjs '"EAAd9os karacTíoat. kairou xpr) rovs vocet 





^ Cf. Peace 12. 

? [n his second letter to Philip, 5, Isocrates urges him to 
make all the barbarians, excepting those who join forces 
with him, serfs of the Hellenes. 
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they do not permit the very greatest of our cities to 
govern even themselves, but try to compel them to 
submit to slavery or else involve them in the greatest 
disasters ? But most monstrous of all it is to see 
a people who arrogate to themselves the right of 
leadership making war every day upon the Hellenes 
and committed for all time to an alliance with the 
barbarians. 

And let no one suppose that I am ill-natured, 
because I have recalled these facts to you in rather 
harsh terms, after having stated at the outset that 
I intended to speak on conciliation ; for it is not 
with the intention of stigmatizing the city of the 
Lacedaemonians in the eyes of others that I have 
spoken as I have about them, but that I may induce 
the Lacedaemonians themselves, so far as it lies in 
the power of words to do so, to make an end of 
such:a policy. It is not, however, possible to turn 
men from their errors, or to inspire in them the 
desire for a different course of action without first 
roundly condemning their present conduct ; and a 
distinction must be made between accusation, when 
one denounces with intent to injure, and admonition," 
when one uses like words with intent to benefit; 
for the same words are not to be interpreted in the 
same way unless they are spoken in the same spirit. 
For we have reason to reproach the Lacedaemonians 
for this also, that in the interest of their own city 
they compel their neighbours to live in serfdom, 
but for the common advantage of their allies they 
refuse to bring about a similar condition, although 
it lies in their power to make up their quarrel 
with us and reduce all the barbarians to a state 
of subjection to the whole of Hellas. And yet 
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[68] «ai Ho Óud. TÓXYv uéya. $povotvras TOL TOUS 


133 


134 


135 


€p'yots émuxeupeiv TroÀD p&Aov 7) TOUS vioworas 
aopoAoyetv, 00s a euóv éoTw éAectv, opávras TOU- 
TOUS pv Oi omaia Tfjs yj ópr yecpyeiv 
ávayykabopévovs, TOUS Ó Tymeupóyras ÓU ádÜovíav Tís 
Xpas Tl) ev TÀeioTqV aris dpyóov Tepiopovras, 
éé 7) Js 0€ kaprroüvras TocoÓrov TÀobTov kekrwQuévovs. 
"Hyotno Ó' , et Tiwes GAAo0ev émreAÜóvres Ücorai 
yévowro TÓV  Tapóvrav Tpaypdrov, oiv à àv aU- 
TOUS karayvóvat p.aviav Gp. orépov TL, ot TWes 
OUTO) Trepi pukpáv. kwóvvebouev, e&óv deós T0ÀAA 
kekrijo0at, kai TTv fjperépav a)TÓV xcopav Ou- 
$Ucipopev, dj.eNjoavres Tv "Aaíav kapzroüaÜaa. 
Kai TQ iév oU0€v mpoopytatrepóv éoTUww T) OKOTTéiV 
e£ àv pajbémore rravaóp.eÜa vpos dAM(jAovs zoÀe- 
p.o8vres Tets Oé TogoUTOU ÓcopLev CvyKpoUew TL 
TÓY ékelvou mpoxyprev 9 T'OLELV cracuiGew, dore 
Kai Tüs ou TÓXQv aT yeyevupévas Tapaxàs 
cvvO.aÀvew € emxeipolpev, ot Twes kai Toiv oTpaTO- 
TréOouw rov mepi Kmpov édpuev a)rOv TÓ nv 
xpíjo0a« TO € mroAtopkétv, ap dorépouw adrotv .Tíjs 
"EAAd8os 6 óvrow. ot T€ yàp adearóTes Trpós Ts 
T. OlK€lc0S exovat kai AaxeBauiovtots cs aros 
évàiGóaocww, rÀv Te uerà Teuiátov Mna a 

? For tribute levied by Sparta see Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 16. 

* "The Cyclades, hilly and comparatively bar ren. 

* "The ** mainlanders ' — Persian subjects in Asia Minor. 

4 Reference is to the ten years! war between Artaxerxes 
and Evagoras, king of Salamis. For Evagoras see intro- 
duction to the 4ddress to X"Nicocles, and for the war see 
Evagoras 64 ff. 

* The armament of Tiribazus, composed largely of an 


army of Greek mercenaries and a navy drawn from Ionian 
Greeks. ! 'hat of Evagoras. 
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it is the duty of men who are proud because of 
natural gifts and not merely because of fortune to 
undertake such deeds much rather than to levy 
tribute ^ on the islanders,? who are deserving of 
their pity, seeing that because of the scarcity of 
land they are compelled to till mountains, while the 
people of the mainland,? because of the abundance 
of their territory, allow most of it to lie waste, and 
have, nevertheless, from that part of it which they 
do harvest, grown immensely rich. 

It is my opinion that if anyone should come here 
from another part of the world and behold the 
spectacle of the present state of our affairs, he would 
charge both the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians 
with utter madness, not only because we risk our 
lives fighting as we do over trifles when we might 
enjoy in security a wealth of possessions, but also 
because we continually impoverish our own territory 
while neglecting to exploit that of Asia. As for the 
barbarian, nothing is more to his purpose than to 
take measures to prevent us from ever ceasing to 
make war upon each other; while we, on the con- 
trary, are so far from doing anything to embroil his 
interests or foment rebellion among his subjects that 
when, thanks to fortune, dissensions do break out in 
his empire we actually lend him a hand in putting 
them down. Even now, when the two armies are 
fighting in Cyprus,? we permit him to make use of 
the one * and to besiege the other,/ although both 
of them belong to Hellas ; for the Cyprians, who are 
in revolt against him, are not only on friendly terms 
with us ? but are also seeking the protection of the 
Lacedaemonians ; and as to the forces which are led 


9 See Evag. 53-51; Xen. lHlell. iv. 8. 24. 
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kai ToU TeLoU TO Xpnjauscyraov éK TÓyvÓe TÓV 
TÓTrGV jj0porara., Kai ToU vavTuo TO TÀeioTOV 
am 'lovíias aupumémrAevkev, ot TroÀD àv TjÓLOV kowj) 
T)v 'Ao(tav émoópÜovv 5 "pos dAAijAovs €veka 
136 pukpáv éKwOUvevov. dv f) pete ojóeutay rro.oULeÜa. 
cpóvouav, àÀÀà mept uév vOv KvkAdÓov v59oov 
audioprobuev, Tooaóras 0é v0 vÀíj0os vóAes kai 
TyÀwa)ras TO péyeÜos Ovvápew ovUros cikifj TQ 
BapBáp« mapaóeOckajev. Tovyapoüv rà pév €xei, 
Tà 06 uéAAet, rois Ó. émifovAese,, Ókates ürávrov 
137 2uÀv karameópovgkos. Ouménpakrat yàp 0 TÓV 
ékeivou mpoyóvov o)0eig s«omore: Tv T€ YyOp 
"AÁoíav OwonoAÀóynrau. kai map! TjÓv kai vapà 
Aakeóauuzovicv Baauéos elvat, Tás 7e mÓÀew Tàs 
"EAAqvas oUTc kvpios mapeiÀuóev, core Tàs 
pév aÜrÓÀv karackdmTew, év Óé Trails àkpormóAews 
évreuyibew. kai rabra mávTO yéyove Óu& T7v 
)uerépav &vouav, GAÀ' o9 Già Tv €Ketvov Osvaguw. 
Kaérot Twés BavpdtLovot TÓ p.éyeÜos Tí Bao - 
Àéos mpaypáTov, kai , $acw aDTóv etvau. Óva- 
mroAépaTov, Oue&ióvres cos TOM TÓS p.eraBoAás 
Tots "EAAqgot memobnkev. eyo 9' ?yoüj.at puév ToUs 
rara Aéyovras oUk dmorpémew aAA émuameiàew 
Tv oTpar eia: ei yàp "Ov Ópovoncávrov a)TOS 
év Tapaxais àv xaAezós eaa. mpoaoAep.etv, 7 
TOU oo óópa. Xp?) 9e0iéva, TOV katpóv ékétvov, ÓTQOV 
Tó pev TOv BapBdpow koraari) Kai ài , Hus 


yévqrav yvogs, "jets 96 mpóos aAMjÀovs omep 


[69] 
138 





9 Greeks who sold their services as mercenary troops 
because of poverty at home. | See 168 and note. 
* Cf. Dem. Olynth. ii. 22. 
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by Tiribazus, the most effective troops of his infantry 
have been levied from these parts,? and most of his 
fleet has been brought together from Ionia; and all 
these would much more gladly make common cause 
and plunder Asia than risk their lives fighting against 
each other over trifling issues. But these things we 
take no thought to prevent; instead, we wrangle 
about the islands of the Cyclades, when we have so 
recklessly given over so many cities and such great 
forces to the barbarians. And therefore some of our 
possessions are now his, some will soon be his, and 
others are threatened by his treacherous designs. 
And he has rightly conceived an utter contempt for 
us all; for he has attained what no one of his 
ancestors ever did: Asia has been conceded both 
by us and by the Lacedaemonians to belong to the 
King ; and as for the cities of the Hellenes, he has 
taken them so absolutely under his control that he 
either razes them to the ground or builds his fortresses 
within them. . And all this has come about by reason 
of our own folly, not because of his power. 

And yet there are those who stand in awe of the 
greatness of the King's power and maintain that he 
is a dangerous enemy,» dwelling at length on the 
many reversals which he has brought about in the 
affairs of the Hellenes. In my judgement, however, 
those who express such sentiments do not discourage 
but urge on the expedition ; for if he is going to be 
hard to make war against when we have composed 
our differences and while he, himself, is still beset by 
dissensions, then verily we should be in utmost dread 
of that time when the conflicting interests of the 
barbarians are settled and arc governed by a single 
purpose, while we continue to be, as now, hostile to 
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139 vüv mroAepukás ÉXapiev. o) uv o)0 e OUVO.yO- 
pevovat Tots im eno Aeyop.évous, ov0 ds opÜds 
mepi Tí|s €K€ivov .Svvdpiecs yeyvóakovauw. eL ev 
yàp dmédawwov a)TOv ápua Toiv mroA€ow Gp. dorépow 
mpórepóv TOT mepvyeyevipévov, etKÓTOS üv Thus 

? 
kai vv ékdopetv emexeipov- e € roüro pev uu) 
yéyovev, àvrvráÀov à Ovrcv TOv kai Aakea- 
/ 
p.ovicv mpooÜéj.evos rots éTÉépots émucvüéa repa TÀ 
/ 
mpayp.ara. Üdrep" eroiaev, oU0€v éaTL. TOÜTO ,9)- 
petov Tíjs ékeivov pops. év yàp mois Toto roLs 
katpots TroÀA.kts papal Ouvdpiews peyáAas Tüs 
/ 
porrás éroioay, enel Ka mepi Xicv exouL àv 
ToÜTOV TOV Aóyov «üimetv, cs Omorépow ékeitvo 
/ ^ I X / [4 
vpoaÜéaÜa. BovAnÜtev, obrou karà. &Aarrav kpeir- 
140 Tovs 770av. àÀÀà yàp o)k ék roUrcv Oíkatóv éaTi 
^ 1 - 
ckomety Trv BaotÀéos Osvapav, é£ àv ue0' ékaré- 
, 1AA* ? T 3: €i 7X € ^ Aé 
pov yéyovev, aAA. é£ àv abr0s Drép abro0 meroAé- 
pokev. 
M ^ 1 ? LÀ ? , / 
Kat póTov puév dàmooráons AiyUmrov Ti Ota- 
Ml ^ 
TÉmpakTaL TmpÓs TOUS éyovras aDTQv; oUk éketvos 
3 $ «^ Ml ^ A 
pév émi TOv mOÀeuov ToÜrov karémejube , robs 
, / ^ ? Id A ; 
e0OóokuLoTáTovs Ilepoóv, 'Afppokóuav kai Tipai- 
M / Oi ? 
oTryv kat QapváBaCov, oro. 8é vTpÜ érn petvavres, 
Kai TÀe«o kakà maÜóvres 7) mowjcavres, TeAÀev- 
TÓvTes oUTOSs aGio0Xpós àmqÀÀdymoav, coTe TOUS 
? ^ / A 3 , ? ^ ? b 
Gdearáras pakér. Tv €AevÜepiav  àyamáv, aAA 
^ A b 

141 qn kai TÓV ÓuÓpov inTév émápxew ; pera óc 

rab0T ém E)vayópav orpareUcas, Óg dpxev pév 


* Cf. Dem. Olynth. ii. 14. 

* Chios revolted from Athens and joined Sparta after 
the Sicilian expedition (Thuc. viii. 7). After the battle of 
Cnidus she joined Athens again (Diod. xiv. 84, 94). 
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each other. But even though these objectors do in 
fact lend support to my contention, yet, for all that, 
they are mistaken in their views about the power of 
the King ; for if they could show that he had ever 
in the past prevailed over both Athens and Lace- 
daemon at once, they would have reason for attempt- 
ing to alarm us now. But if this is not the case, and 
the truth is that when we and the Lacedaemonians 
have been in conflict he has but given support to 
one of the two sides and so rendered the achievements 
of that one side more brilliant, this is no evidence of 
his own power. For in such times of crisis small 
forces have often played a great part in turning the 
scale ;? for example, even for the people of Chios ? 
I might make the claim that whichever side they 
have been inclined to support, that side has proved 
stronger on the sea. | Nay, it is obviously not fair to 
estimate the power of the King from those exploits 
in which he has joined forces with the one or the 
other of us, but rather from the wars which he, 
unaided, has fought on his own behalf. 

Take, first, the case of Egypt: since its revolt 
from the King, what progress has he made against 
its inhabitants ? Did he not dispatch to this war* 
the most renowned of the Persians, Abrocomas and 
Tithraustes and Pharnabazus, and did not they, after 
remaining there three years and suffering more dis- 
asters than they inflicted, finally withdraw in such 
disgrace that the rebels are no longer content with 
their freedom, but are already trying to extend 
their dominion over the neighbouring peoples as 
well? Next, there is his campaign against Evagoras. 
Evagoras is ruler over but a single city ^; he is 


* ]socrates alone is authority for this war. 7^ Salamis. 
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p«ás. m0Àecs, év 06 rats ovvÜrkawg ékOorós éamw, 
OLK (OV oe vfjaov karà n 0dAarTav mrpoOebvarÜ- 
Xnkev, )mép O€ Tí] Xco)pas TpurxiMous € €xev uóvov 
[70] meAraarás, aÀÀ  Ópc«s oUTO TaT€wfjs OÓvvdpeos 
oU Osvara. mepuyevéaOa. BacuMeUs moAep à, aAA' 
"jov pév é&£ é err) OuuTérpuev, et 06 Oct rà uéMovra 
TOS yeyevup.évous rekpaipeataa, TOÀ vÀeGv éArris 
€aTLV érepov azooTtfvat mp éketvov ekmroAvopkm- 
0gvau Trowabra. BpaOvrires év rais mpáfeou Taoís 
142 BaciAéeos €vevsw. | év. 06 T moMéuo TQ mepi 
"Pó89ov £ycov pév Tro?s AakeOauroviov oupuidxovs 
eUvous Oiuà TV xoAenórQra. TÓV moAvreiv, Xp - 
j.evos Oé rais Ürypeatats TaÍS map 7UOv, oTpaTm- 
yotvros Ó  a)TÓ Kóvovos, Ós Tv émuieAéararos 
pev TÀv cTpammyóv, mwrTÓTOTOS 0€ Trois "EAMjow, 
épmreupóraros 0€ Tv mpOs TÓv mróAepuov kwÜsvav, 
TOLOÜTOV AaBov gvvayavuI Tp. pev éTy 
m€pie(óe TO vavrwkOv TO mpokwOvveÜov DT7ép Tíjs 
" Acías ono rpupov éka.TOV póvav moAvopkopLevov, 
mevrekatóeka óc pav ToUs orpaTuras TÓv 
puao0ov dmeorépnaev, core TO pev €T ékeivq 
oA dv O.eAUÜraav, 9i O6 TOV édeoróra! 
Kai TTV cvp.axáav T)v "epi KópuwÜOov avoTácav 
143 uÓÀts | vavpaxotvres évikaav. Kdi TOUT eai 
Tà Daowworara kai ceuvórara  TÓV  ÉkelwQ 
mempayp.évov, Kai epi dv oUOÉmoTe Tavovrat 
| rà» éQeorüra T4: rÓv éoeorüra klvÓvvorv wss. 

9 See terms of Treaty of Antalcidas given in note on 115. 

* ''he war between Persia and Sparta which ended with 
the battle of Cnidus, 394 s.c. Conon, after the battle of 
Aegospotami in which he had been one of the generals, 


took service with the Persians, and was the captain of the 
fleet in this battle. ?^ Conon, 
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given over to the Persians by the terms of the 
Treaty; his is an insular power and he has already 
sustained a disaster to his fleet ; he has, at present, 
for the defence of his territory only three thousand 
light-armed troops; yet, humble as is the power of 
Evagoras, the King has not the power to conquer it 
in war, but has already frittered away six years in 
the attempt ; and, if we may conjecture the future 
by the past, there is much more likelihood that 
someone else will rise in revolt before Evagoras is 
reduced by the siege—so slothful is the King in his 
enterprises. Again, in the Rhodian War,^ the King 
had the good will of the allies of Lacedaemon 
because of the harshness with which they were 
governed, he availed himself of the help of our 
seamen ; and at the head of his forces was Conon, 
who was the most competent of our generals, who 
possessed more than any other the confidence of the 
Hellenes, and who was the most experienced in the 
hazards of war; yet, although the King had such a 
champion to help him in the war, he suffered the 
fleet which bore the brunt of the defence of Asia to 
be bottled up for three years by only an hundred 
ships, and for fifteen months he deprived the soldiers 
of their pay ; and the result would have been, had 
it depended upon the King alone, that they would 
have been disbanded more than once ; but, thanks 
to their commander ^ and to the alliance which was 
formed at Corinth,? they barely succeeded in winning 
a naval victory. And these were the most royal and 
the most imposing of his achievements, and these 
are the deeds about which people are never weary 


4 'The alliance of Argos, Thebes, Athens, Euboea, Corinth, 
and Sparta, formed at Corinth (Xen. Fell. iv. 4. 1). 
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Aéyovres oi BovAópevou rà TÀv DapBápwv ueyáAa 
T'OL€lV. 

"Klar! oUOcis dv €yov ToDT. eirretv, cs o) Owaics 
xpOpau Tots mapaOetynaciw, o$O. ds émi pukpots 
OuaTrpife) Tàs neytoras rÀv mpá£eov mapaAeómov: 

144 devyov yàp 7rajTqv Tiv airTíav Tà kdAMoTa TÓV 
épycv OwjA0ov, ok àpvquovOv o00' éketvov, óTt 
AepkvAiGas uév xyiMovs éycev omÀéras Tis AtoAiGos 
émjpxe, Apákcv 8e ' Arapvéa. karaAaBov kai Tpi- 

, A / M /, 7 
oxiAtovs TeÀraoTàs ovAAéfas vrÓ Müiowov smeÓtov 
, / , / / »l 54 7 d 
àvàcTarov émo(goe, Oifpov 96 oóMyq mAÀetovs 

/ / M / eo , / 
ToUTrcv Oufifácas 71v Avóiav &macav émópÜnaev, 
"AynoiAaos 96 TQ Kupeío orpare/paTt xpopevos 
pukpoü Oetv Tfjs évrós " Alvos xoypas ékpárqoev. 

145 Kai urjv o0é 7?]jv o7pariàv 7T)» perà ToU Baot- 
Aéws mepuroÀoücav, o$06 Tr5v llepodv avOpíav 
» ^ M M L ^ ^ 5 , 
à£iov dopw"ÜSgvaw xai yàp éketvou davepós émeÓec- 

» € M ^ / / $501 
x0ncav »-m0 TOv K/pw ocvvavafBávrov oi0év BeA- 

/ M ^ ? M / A hi A » 

[71] tovs óvres 7Àv émi ÜaMarrg. Tàs pév yàp àAAas 
páxas ócas v7T10ncav éà, kai T(Ünpu ovactáLew 

* Succeeded '"Thimbron as commander of the Spartan 
fleet, 399 p.c. He is said to have taken nine cities in eight 
days (Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 1). 

? Appointed harmost of Atarneus by Dercylidas, 398 z.c. 
(Xen. Hell. iii. 2. 11). 

* Admiral of Spartan fleet 400 s.c. (Xen. Hell. iii. 1. 4). 

? 'The campaign of Agesilaus occurred in 395 s.c. (Xen. 
Hell. iii. 4. 90). 

* Contemptuous, recalling Arist. 4charnians 81. 

* 'he famous **ten thousand" led by Clearchus, a Spartan, 
were employed by Cyrus, the younger son of Dareius, against 
his brother Artaxerxes, the Persian king, 401-399. "The 
death of Cyrus, due to his rashness in the very moment of 
victory, deprived the rebellion of its leader and left the 
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of speaking who are fain to exalt the power of the 
barbarians ! 

So no one can say that I am not fair in my use of 
instances, nor that I dwell upon the minor under- 
takings of the King and pass over the most important ; 
for I have striven to forestall just such a complaint, 
and have recounted thc most glorious of his exploits. 
I do not, however, forget his minor campaigns ; I 
do not forget that Dercylidas,^ with a thousand 
heavy-armed troops, extended his power over Aeolis ; 
that Draco ? took possession of Atarneus, and after- 
wards collected an army of three thousand light- 
armed men, and devastated the plains of Mysia ; 
that Thimbron,^ with a force only a little larger, 
crossed over into Lydia and plundered the whole 
country ; and that Agesilaus, with the help of the 
army of Cyrus, conquered almost all the territory 
this side of the Halys river.? 

And assuredly we have no greater reason to fear 
the army which wanders about* with the King nor the 
valour of the Persians themselves; for they were 
clearly shown by the troops who marched inland with 
Cyrus to be no better than the King's soldiers who 
live on the coast. I refrain from speaking of all the 
other battles in which the Persians were worsted, 
and I am willing to grant that they were split with 


Greek army stranded in the heart of Asia. Xenophon, who 
has described this expedition in the Z£nabasis, led the 
remnant of this army after many months of hardship back 
to the shore of the Black Sea. See Grote, Hist. viii. pp. 303 ff. 
The expedition, though unsuccessful in its purpose, was 
regarded as a triumph of courage and a demonstration of 
the superiority of the Greeks over the Persians in warfare. 
hs episode is used in PAil. 90-93 with the same point as 
ere. 
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ISOCRATES 


abro)s kai p) BovAcaÜ0a. mpoBUj«os "pos TOv aócÀ- 
dóv TÓv faocuéws OwukwOvveVew. aA — émeiór 
K/pou TeÀevrjcavros cvvíjAÜov dmavres o6 Tv 
' Aoíav karowoÜvres, €v roUTois TOUS Kaupots oUTcS 
aigxypós émoAépqoav, core pwóéva Aóyov Umo- 
Auretv Tots eiÜvaévous T7)v Iepocw àvóptav érauvetv. 
AaBóvres yàp éfaxwyiUMovs TÀv 'EAXjvev ovk 
dpuaTivOqv. émeileypuévovs, dAM ot 9&4. davAÓT Ta 
éy Toig ajrÓv ovy oto( T' zjoav fjv, ámetpovs uév 
Tíjs xy«cpas Óvras, épijpovs 06 ovppdxcov yeyevg- 
uévovs, "po8e8op.évovs 8^ omo rÀv ovvavaBàvrov, 
dmeoTepuuévovs 8€ ToU oTpaorwyoÜ j40' ob avv- 
nkoAov0ncav, rocoÜrov a)TrÓv "yTTOovs 70av, c0 
ó Baeiue)s ámopwücas rois mapoOc. mpáypacu kat 
xaradpovácas Tíjs epi abróv Ovvápeos ToUs 
dpyovras ToUs TOV émikojpov Dmoomóvóovs GvÀ- 
Aafeiv érOAugaev, es «€i Tobro apavopajaeve 
ovvrapücwcv TÓ ocrparómeOov, kai páAÀÀov etAero 
zepi ToUs Üeo)0s éfapapréiv 7) mwpOs éketvovs ék 
ToU davepoü Ouvywvicac0a. Owaprov Oé Ts 
émifovMjs, kai rv arparwrrÓv cvpewávrov kai 
kaÀds éveykóvrov Tv ocvpdopáv, amobow abrois 
'Tvocadéprqv kai robs ímméas ovvéneyupev, 0^ àv 
ékeivou mapà mácav émijovAevópevou Tv 000v 
Opoíos OwropeUÜncav comepavei mporrejmój.evot, 





* Xen. 4nab. v. 9. 3 gives the survivors of the battle of 
Cunaxa as 8600. 

^ Cf. 168; Phil. 96, 190, 191; Epist. ix. 9. 

* Clearchus and. four other captains were invited to a 
parley, under a truce, and treacherously slain (Xen. z4£nab. 
i. 5. 91). Cf. Phil. 91, where Isocrates uses the same 
language as here. 
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factions, and so were not inclined to throw them- 
selves wholeheartedly into the struggle against the 
King's brother. But after Cyrus had been killed, 
and all the people of Asia had joined forces, even 
under these favourable conditions they made such a 
disgraceful failure of the war as to leave for those 
who are in the habit of vaunting Persian valour not 
a word to say. For they had to deal with only six 
thousand Hellenes ^—not picked troops, but men 
who, owing to stress of circumstances, were unable 
to live in their own cities? "These were, moreover, 
unfamiliar with the country ; they had been deserted 
by their allies; they had been betrayed by those 
who made the expedition with them ; they had been 
deprived of the general whom they had followed ; 
and yet the Persians were so inferior to these men 
that the King, finding himself in difficult straits and 
having no confidence in the force which was under 
his own command, did not scruple to arrest the 
captains of the auxiliaries in violation of the truce,* 
hoping by this lawless act to throw their army into 
confusion, and preferring to offend against the gods 
rather than join issue openly with these soldiers. 
But when he failed in this plot—for the soldiers not 
only stood together but bore their misfortune nobly, 
—then, as they set out on their journey home, he 
sent with them Tissaphernes and the Persian cavalry. 
But although these kept plotting against them 
throughout the entire journey," the Hellenes con- 
tinued their march to the end as confidently as if 
they had been under friendly escort, dreading most 


4 ''issaphernes, one of the four generals of Artaxerxes, 
engaged to furnish safe escort to the Greeks but, in fact, 
beset their march with treachery (Xen. 4nab. ii. 4. 9). 
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páAuora pev $oBopevot T1V QoüikQTOV Tfjs xoopas, 
péyurTov Ó€ TÓv ayaDdv vopiLovres eL TOv T0Ae- 


149 piov (os mÀetarots €vTÓXotev. ,KeódAatov 0€ TÓV 


[2 


150 


eipmp.évcov éketvou yàp oUK éÉmi Aciay eMóvres 
oJj0é kom karaÀapóvres, àAA' ém' a)DrÓv TOv 
Ba.cuMéo grpareógavres, GaQoAéarepov kaTéprnaav 
TÓV T€pi duas cs aUTOV mpeaBevóvrar. c)cTE 
pot Dokoüow € €v d7aoct TOLS TÓTTOUs caQís émióeóet- 
xÜa. T)V GÜTÓV p.aAakiav Kai yàp év Tfj mapato 
Tfjs "Aatas vzoÀÀàs uáxas TyTTqvTaO4, kai Óua dvres 
ets TÜv Eoporrqv Ole £0ocav (oi pév yàp a)TÀv 
KaKds à7«uAÀovro, oí 0. aioxpós éoo09cav), kai 
TeÀevrOvres om a)vTrots Tois DaociAetoes xara- 


yéAaaToi yeyóvaaw. 


al TOUTOV OUOÉv aAóyus. yéyovev, aAAà mávr 
€LKÓTCUS &mopeprkev- ov "yàp olóvre TOUS OUTO 
Tpedoj.évous Kai moÀvrevop.évovs oUre Ts GAATs 
àpeTijs per éxew OUT v Taís páxous. rpómatov 
torávau TÓVv moÀeuév. mós yàp €v Tots ékeivaov 
émurnóeUpa ot éyyevéoÜa, ÓUvaur' àv 7? oTpaTqyOos 
Óewós 1 oTpaTuiyr1s &'yaós, Qv TÓ He mAeiaTóv 
eT OXAos dTaKTOS KüQL kwOUvcv &metpos, pos 
pev TÓv TÓAejov  ékAeAupévos, mpos Oé TT)v 9ov- 
Aetav apyewov Tv Tap "piv oikerQv mermau- 


1518evuévos, oi 9. €v TOÍS jeyiOTQug OÓfaug OvTesg 
p: pey 


GUTOV opos pev oU0€ KOLVOS oU0€ mroAvrwis 
oU0enarmoT eBieocav, dTavra 0é rÓv xpóvov Oui- 
yovaw eis p.év TOUS üBpiLovres TOls O€ OovAeVovres, 
cs àv àvÜporow udXora Tàs $Uces OudÜapetev, 





9 See Xen. ZImab. ii. 4. 4. Cf. Evag. 58. 
* For effeminacy of the Persians see Ail. 124. 
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of all the uninhabited regions of that country, and 
deeming it the best possible fortune to fall in with 
as many of the enemy as possible. Let me sum up 
the whole matter : These men did not set out to get 
plunder or to capture a town, but took the field 
against the King himself, and yet they returned in 
greater security than ambassadors who go to him 
on à friendly mission. "Therefore it seems to me 
that in every quarter the Persians have clearly 
- exposed their degeneracy ; for along the coast of Asia 
they have been defeated in many battles, and when 
they crossed to Europe they were duly punished, 
either perishing miserably or saving their lives with 
dishonour ; and to crown all, they made themselves 
objects of derision under the very walls of their 
King's palace.? 

And none of these things has happened by acci- 
dent, but all of them have been due to natural causes ; 
for it is not possible for people who are reared and 
governed as are the Persians, either to have a part in 
any other form of virtue or to set up on the field of 
battle trophies of victory over their foes.^ For how 
could either an able general or a good soldier be 
produced amid such ways of life as theirs ? Most of 
their population is a mob without discipline or experi- 
ence of dangers, which has lost all stamina for war 
and has been trained more effectively for servitude 
than are the slaves in our country. Those, on the 
other hand, who stand highest in repute among them 
have never governed their lives by dictates of 
equality or of common interest or of loyalty to the 
state ; on the contrary, their whole existence consists 
of insolence toward some, and servility towards 
others—a manner of life than which nothing could be 
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Kai rà pév acpaTa 0.4 roUs mÀAosrovs rpvóóvres, 
Tüs OÓé ivxaàs OiàÀ Tàs povapxias Tamewüs kai 
mwepioeets éxovres, éferalópnevou mpós aTrois Tots 
aciÀetows Kai mpokaAweoUpevou kai mávra TpÓ- 
vov pukpov $povetv ueAer&vres, Üvnróv uév ávàpa 
zpockvvotvres kai Oa(uova mpocayopeDovres, TOv 
06 ÜceQv uGAAov 1) rÓÀv avÜpeomov OMycpotvres. 
152 TovyapoÜüv ot karafatvovres abrÀv éri ÜdAarrav, 
oUs kaÀobc. caTpámas, o) karauaXUvovor Tiv éket 
zaGi0evcw, aàÀÀ  év mois wjÜeou. Tois a)rois Oua- 
p.évovot, pós uév ToUs óiAovs üsioTos mpós 0€ roUs 
exÜpoUs àvdvÓpcs €xovres, kai rà uev ramewds Tà 
O  vomepnóávos ÜÀvres, TÀÓv uév ovupáxov kara- 
133 Bipovotvres To?s 9€ soAeuiovs ÜepameDovres. Tv 
pév ye uev! " AygouMov o7paruàv 0kro wfjvas rais 
a)0TrÀv Oamávaus OiéÜpejav, robs O0. Omép aórÓÀv 
KivOvveUovras érépov TrocoUTov xpóvov TOv puoÜov 
ameoTépugcav: kai Tots jév KuoÜnvqv karaAÀa- 
Bobow ékaróv ráÀavra Owévewav, To)s O6 pe0 
abTOv eis Kórpov orparevoauévovs uáAÀAov 7) ToUs 
154 auxpu.aAcorovus vBpilov. «s 0. àmAós eimetv kal gu?) 
«aÜ' év éxacTov àÀÀ' ds és TO moÀU, Ts 9) TÓV 
ToÀejunodvrov a)Tots oük e)0auiovicas amijAOev, 
) TÓV UT éketvows yevouévov oük aikwÜeis TÓv 
[73] Biíov. éreAeórqoev; o0 Kóvova uév, ós Ómép Tüs 
'Acías ovparyyácas T)v üapxyyv T)v  AakeOat- 
9 Viceroys of the king— provincial governors. 
^ See Xen. Hell. iii. 4. 26 ; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 92. 
* Cisthene was probably a town in Asia Minor captured 
by Agesilaus in the campaign. 
4 Conon was one of the Athenian generals at the battle 


of Aegospotami. After that disaster he left Greece and 
took service with the Persians against Sparta, and was 
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more demoralizing to human nature. Because they 
are rich, they pamper their bodies ; but because they 
are subject to one man's power, they keep their souls 
in a state of abject and cringing fear, parading them- 
selves at the door of the royal palace, prostrating 
themselves, and in every way schooling themselves 
to humility of spirit, falling on their knees before a 
mortal man, addressing him as a divinity, and think- 
ing more lightly of the gods than of men. So it is 
that those of the Persians who come down to the sea, 
whom they term satraps,? do not dishonour the train- 
ing which they receive at home, but cling steadfastly 
to the same habits : they are faithless to their friends 
and cowardly to their foes; their lives are divided 
between servility on the one hand and arrogance on 
the other; they treat their allies with contempt and 
pay court to their enemies. For example, they 
maintained the army under Agesilaus at their own 
expense for eight months, but they deprived the 
soldiers who were fighting in the Persian cause of 
their pay for double that length of time ; they dis- 
tributed an hundred talents among the captors of 
Cisthene,?^ but treated more outrageously than their 
prisoners of war the troops who supported them in 
the campaign against Cyprus. To put it briefly— 
and not to speak in detail but in general terms,— 
who of those that have fought against them has not 
come off with success, and who of those that have 
fallen under their power has not perished from their 
atrocities? Take the case of Conon? who, as com- 
mander in the service of Asia, brought an end to the 


instrumental in the defeat of the Spartan fleet at the battle 
of Cnidus. For the treachery referred to here see Grote, 
Hist. ix. p. 187. 
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poviov  karéÀvoev, émi Üavár«o ovAMafeitv. éroA- 
poa, Ojo TokAéa 0, Óg Umép ,Tfis 'EAAd0os 
a)TOUS karevavpáXnoe, TÓV peyiareov Ocopedv 

155 7&tocav; kalrot TS XP] Tv TOUTOV Quay 
Gryomráv , OL TOUS p.€V cüepyéras TuutpoÜUvrau, TOUS 
Oé kakás movoüvras oUrwSs Éémijavós koAakevov- 
gw; mepi Tivas O' fuv o)k éfnpaprüikaow; 
votov 0é xpóvov OuaÀeAotcracw émiovAeUovres rois 
EAM gw; TL o oUK éxÜpóv odo eoi TÓV 7a j 

ow; xp s map 
"piv, ot kai Tà TOV Üeóv £o Kai TOUS veas GvÀGv 
ev TÓ mpoTépc TOÀ EpL kal kaTa.Káew éróAumoaav ; 

156 0.0. kai ToUs "lovas & tov emauvetv, OTL TÓV 
eumpnoÜévrav i iepáv émpácavro et Twes kunjaeuay 
7 TüA eis r&pxaía koraoríjgat BovAnÜtev, OUK 
ámopoüvres vróÜev émuakeváadgw, aAA iv )mó- 
pvnQpa Toís émrvyvyvop.évots E Tfs Tdv PapBápcav 
&oepetas, «ai pmóels TiOTEUy TOlS roua ra. eis Tà 
TÓÀv Üeàv éfauapreéiv ToÀp ow, àMà kai $vAdaT- 
TQVTQO4 KG ÓcÓUt01ww, Opivres aDTOUs oU jiÓvov TOLS 
ccpacw Tuv àÀÀà ka? vo(s àvaÜjuact moAeun- 
cavras. 

157 Exo Óé kai mepi Tv noAvrÓv Tv Tjerépeov 
Touu0Tra OwcAÜetv. kai yàp obroL vpós pv TOUS 
&AAovs, OGOLS memoAeikoaw, dpa O.aAAaTTOVTO 
kai Tíjs £xÜpas TÜS yeyevnpévus émAavÜdvovraa, 


Totg Ó' vurewpooraug oU0 óOTav €) sáoXxwooi xdpuw 





? 'Themistocles, commander of the Athenian fleet at 
Salamis, was later ostracized and took refuge at the Persian 
court. See Grote, /Jist. v. p. 138. 

* When they captured Athens. See 96; Herod. viii. 
59; Aesch. Persians, 809. 

* There is no other authority for this oath of the Ionians. 
A similar oath is, however, attributed by Lycurgus, 4gainst 
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power of the Laccdaemonians: did they not shame- 
lessly seize him for punishment by death? Take, 
on the other hand, the case of Themistocles,? who in 
the service of Hellas defeated them at Salamis: did 
they not think him worthy of the greatest gifts ? 
Then why should we cherish the friendship of men 
who punish their benefactors and so openly flatter 
those who do them injury ? Who is there among us 
whom they have not wronged? "When have they 
given the Hellenes a moment's respite from their 
treacherous plots ? What in our world is not hateful 
to them who did not shrink in the earlier war from 
riling even the images and temples of the gods, 
and burning them to the ground ? ^ Therefore, the 
lonians deserve to be commended because, when 
their sanctuaries had been burned, they invoked the 
wrath of Heaven upon any who should disturb the 
ruins or should desire to restore their shrines as they 
were of old;^ and they did this, not because they 
lacked the means to rebuild them, but in order that 
there might be left a memorial to future generations 
of the impiety of the barbarians, and that none might 
put their trust in men who do not scruple to commit 
such sins against our holy temples, but that all might 
be on their guard against them and fear them, seeing 
that they waged that war not against our persons 
only, but even against our votive offerings to the gods. 

Of my own countrymen also I have a similar tale 
to tell. For towards all other pcoples with whom 
they have been at war, they forget their past 
enmities the moment they have concluded peace, 
but toward the Asiatics they feel no gratitude even 


Leocr. 81, to the collective Greeks before the battle of 
l'lataea. 
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toa.gtw oUTcos aeQumarov TÜ ópy?)v mpos aroUs 
€yovcw. | Kai 0ÀÀÓv gév oi marépes. TLOv 
pocopoó Üdvorov kaTéyvagav, ev 0€ Tots cvÀ- 
Aóyous ér( kai vOv dpàs Toto0vrau, mpiv QÀÀo TL 
xpupaTtLew, €i Tus émucnpukeverau IHépoous TÓV 
TOÀ TÓV: EbpoArióa óc kai Kijpukes € ev TÍj reAerf) 
TÓV pvoT"upiüov Ou TÓ To rav ptoos. Kai TOlS 
dAAots Bapfápotus eipyeata. TÓV tepóv, c)OTep TOS 
avópodóvois, mpoo/yopeUovawW. oUro óc $óce TO- 
AepuKkós mpos a)DTOUS €xopev, coTe kai TÀYv pu8cv 
jou ra owvourpiBopiev TOLS Tpetots kai Ilep- 
ciKOts, OU. (v coTu mruvÜdveata. TÓs €Keivov gvL- 
Qopás. €Upoi Ó dv Tus ék pv TOÜ moAépoU TOÜ 
mpós TOUS BapBdpovs ULVOUS memounp.evovs, ék Ó€ 
ToO TrpÓs TOUS "EAMvas Opnjvovs zpiv yeyev- 
p.évovs, Kai TOUS pv €v Tas coprais d&opévovs, 
TÓV Ó  émi rais ovp.eopaís Tips E (us 
ota óc Kai TTV "Opajpov motmow getGo | Aaeitv 
Oó£av, ÓTt kaAÓs TOUS moAeppjoavras TOS Bap- 
Bápois € évekcaae, kai 5c TOÜUTO BovAnOva. TOUS 
mrpoyóvovs Tiv &vruLov a)TOD Toufjcat Tw TÉyvqv 
év T€ Tots Tfjs povouijs &0Aots KaL Tij moaióesaet 
TÓV vecTépov, tva ToAÀÀdkigs ükovovres TÓv émóv 





?* See Plato, Repub. 470 c; Livy xxxi. 29, ** cum barbaris 
omnibus Graecis bellum est eritque."' 

^ See Herod. ix. 5; Lycurgus, 4ígainst Leocr. 122; 
Demosthenes, False Legation, 210. 

* 'The custom is attributed to Aristeides by Plutarch, Life 
of Áristeides, 10. 

4 'The priests at Eleusis belonged to families tradition- 
ally descended from Eumolpus and Keryx. 

* See Herod. viii. 65 ; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. p. 15. 

f Cf. Evag. 6. 
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when they receive favours from them ; so eternal is 
the wrath which they cherish against the barbarians.* 
Again, our fathers condemned many to death* 
for defection to the Medes ; in our public assemblies 
even to this day, before any other business is trans- 
acted, the Athenians call down curses^ upon any 
citizen who proposes friendly overtures to the 
Persians ; and, at the celebration of the Mysteries, 
the Eumolpidae and the Kerykes,? because of our 
hatred of the Persians, give solemn warning to the 
other barbarians also, even as to men guilty of 
murder, that they are for ever banned from the sacred 
rites.^ So ingrained in our nature is our hostility to 
them that even in the matter of our stories we 
linger most fondly over those which tell of the 
Trojan and the Persian wars,/ because through them 
we learnof our enemies' misfortunes; and you will find 
thatour warfare againstthe barbarianshasinspiredour 
hymns, while that against the Hellenes has brought 
forth our dirges;? and that the former are sung at 
our festivals, while we recall the latter on occasions 
of sorrow. Moreover, I think that even the poetry 
of Homer has won a greater renown because he has 
nobly glorified the men who fought against the 
barbarians, and that on this account our ancestors 
determined to give his art a place of honour in our 
musical contests and in the education of our youth,^ 
in order that we, hearing his verses over and over 


? " Victories over the barbarians call for hymns, but 
victories over the Hellenes for dirges," said Gorgias in his 
Epitaphios, and Isocrates may have had his words in mind. 
The Gorgias fragment is quoted by Philostr. Lives of the 
Sophists, 493. 

^ See Plato, Hipparchus 928 8; Repub. 606 £, and Aristoph. 
Frogs, 1035. 
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éxpavÜávouev T)v éxÜpav Tiv Umdpyovcay TpOs 
aUToUs, kai CrAovres TÓS aperás TÓV OTpaTevoa- 
névov TOv aÜTÓv épycv. éketvow émÜvpdpuev. 
Pe) ^ M / $7 A Ld 
aT€ jou Goket goÀÀa, Aiav etvav rà zrapakeAevó- 
p.eva. sroÀejety abrots, udAuora Ó. 0 vapov katpós, 
Ov oUk ddóeréov: kai yàp aioxpóv mapóvr. pev 
p?) xpífjo0a4, zrapeAMÜóvros 8 aDroÓ nenvijo0ou. Tl 
yàp àv kai BovAqÜetuev "uiv mpooyevéo0os, néA- 
Aovres BaociAet soAeuetv, é£c TÓÀv vv Drapyóvrov; 
oUük AtyvmTos pév aj)TOÜ kaií KUmpos àdéornke, 
b) / Oé M / M A / ? , 
owikv Oe kal Zvpía Óuà rOv zóAepov àvdorarot 
yeyóvaat, Tipos 07 e ?) nuéy eópóvraev, bmó 
TÓV éxÜpóv TÀw €Ketvov karetdsymrras; TÓv Ó év 
KiAucqa. vóAecov 7Tàs puév zÀetoras ot ue0* vuv 
» 
Ovres €yovot, Tàs Ó. o) xaAemóv éoTi kmT01)0a00a4. 
Avkias O . o)0eis moore llepoóov éxparqgoev. 
e / ? € L4 ? L4 . ^ M 
Exaróuvos 9! o Kapias ém(oraÜ0uos Tf v 
? / D y / 3 / € , 
aAnÜeca. TroÀbv 709 xpóvov adéorukev, óproAoyrjoe 
9. Órav fjpets BovAnBàpev. a0 66 Kvioov | €xp. 
Zvoms "EAAqves Tv 'Actav mapoucoócw, oUs 
oU Oct meiDew aAAà pr) koMew moAeueétv. | katrot 
TOio0UTC Opum«Tqupiov Umrap£dvrov, kai TocoUTOU 
7'oÀéuov T?) 'Ao(av vepioTávTos, TL Oct Trà Gup- 
P«eópneva Àíav àkpiBés é£erátew; omov yàp ja- 


?* See Phil. 101; Paneg. 140. * See 141 and note. 

* Evagoras had ravaged Phoenicia and Syria, stormed 
Tyre, and made Cilicia revolt from Persia. See Evag. 62. 

? Lycia was subjected to Persia by Harpagus (Herod. i. 
176), but never tamed. 

* See Diodorus xv. 9. 

/ l'rom Cnidus in S.W. Asia Minor to Sinope on the 
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again, may learn by heart the enmity which stands 
from of old between us and them, and that we, 
admiring the valour of those who were in the 
war against Troy, may conceive a passion for like 
deeds. 

So it seems to me that the motives which summon 
us to enter upon a war against them are many indeed; 
but chief among them is the present opportunity, 
which we must not throw away ; for it is disgraceful 
to neglect a chance when it is present and regret it 
when it is past. Indeed, what further advantage 
could we desire to have on our side when contem- 
plating a war against the King beyond those which 
are now at hand ? Are not Egypt? and Cyprus? 
in revolt against him? Have not Phoenicia and 
Syria ^ been devastated because of the war? Has 
not Tyre, on which he set great store, been seized 
by his foes? | Of the cities in Cilicia, the greater 
number are held by those who side with us and the 
rest are not difficult to acquire. Lycia? no Persian 
has ever subdued. ecatomnus, the viceroy of 
Caria, has in reality been disaffected for a long time 
now," and will openly declare himself whenever we 
wish. From Cnidus to Sinope^ the coast of Asia is 
settled by Hellenes, and these we need not to 
persuade to go to war—all we have to do is not to 
restrain them. With such bases at our command 
for the operation of our forces, and with so wide- 
spread a war threatening Asia on every side, why, 
then, need we examine too closely what the outcome 
will be? For since the barbarians are unequal to 


Black Sea; a line drawn from Cnidus to Sinope cuts off 
Asia Minor from Asia. The expression **from Cnidus to 
Sinope " was a catch-phrase. 
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KpÓv pepiv T'TTOvs eiciv, oük dóqAov ds àv Oua- 
TeÜetev, ei máowv piv moAeuetv dvaykaaÜctev. 

163 Exe Ó obras. éàv uév Ó BapBapos éppce - 
veaTépos koráaym Tàs "róAeis TÀs Émi 0aAárry, 
$povpás peiLovs éy asraís 7) vóv éykaracrijoas, 

[75] TÁY àv Kai TÓV vijaco at cepi TY Tyrewov, otov 
"Pó8os xai 2ápos Kai Xíos, é emi TÓsS €keivov TÜyas 
dro kA vauev: Tv o tjs ets a)Tàs mpórepot KoTa.- 
AdBopev, eikós TOUS ud AvÓ(av kai Dpvyiav Kai 
Tiv dÀAqv TTv ÜTepkeuiévgv ycpav oikoüvras émi 

164 rois évreÜüUev Oppopévois elvat. 0UÓ oet aTevOeuw 
Kai puoeptav. mrovetata, Susrpifliiv, € iva Hi máfcev 
Ómep oí mTÉpes "pov. ékeivot yàp Sorepiaavres 
TÓv DBapBápcv kai zpoépevoi rwas rÀv ovpiáyov 
qvaykdoÜncav óACyou mpós ToAÀAo?S kuwOvuvevew, 
éfóv aj)rois sporépow Owapüow eis Tüv Wymepov 
perà máons Trífjs rTÀv 'EMMjvov 8vvdpeos év uépe 

165 TOv éÜvóv ékaorov xewobo0au. OéOeucras yáp, 
órav Tis soAeufj mpós üvÜpayrovs ék groAAÓv TÓmCV 
cvAAeyopévovs, órv Óet ur) Tepusévew cs àv ém- 
aTÓOww, QÀÀ' érv Owamrapuévows aDrois émuyeiwetv. 
éketvou jiév o)v spoefauapróvres dmavra Ta)T 
émqvopÜdoeavro, karaaTávres eis ToUs peyiaTovs 
ayóvas: Queis 8 àv awdópovópev, é£ aàpyífjs $v- 
Aa£ópeÜa, Kai sewpaoóneÜa  dÜgvav epi Tv 
Avóiav kai Tr)V '"'lovíav arparóme0ov éykara- 

166 oT5)cavres, ei0óTes Or. kai DBaoiAeUs ox ékóvrcv 
&pxeu TOY TmewcoTOv, àÀÀà petto O)vapw Trepi 


5 [n the Persian Wars. 
* 'The Ionians in Asia Minor. See Herod. v. 103. 
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small divisions of the Hellenes, it is not hard to 
foresee what would be their plight if they should be 
forced into a war against our united forces. 

But this is how the matter stands: If the bar- 
barian strengthens his hold on the cities of the coast 
by stationing in them larger garrisons than he has 
there now, perhaps those of the islands which lie 
near the mainland, as, for example, Rhodes and 
Samos and Chios, might incline to his side ; but if 
we get possession of them first, we may expect that 
the populations of Lydia and Phrygia and of the 
rest of the up-country will be in the power of our 
forces operating from those positions. "Therefore we 
must be quick and not waste time, in order that 
we may not repeat the experience of our fathers." 
For they, because they took the field later than the 
barbarians and had to abandon some of their allies, 
were compelled to encounter great numbers with a 
small force ; whereas, if they had crossed over to the 
continent in time to be first on the ground, having 
with them the whole strength of Hellas, they could 
have subdued each of the nations there in turn. For 
experience has shown that when you go to war with 
people who are gathered together from many places, 
you must not wait until they are upon you, but must 
strike while they are still scattered. Now our 
fathers, having made this mistake at the outset, 
entirely retrieved it only after engaging in the 
most perilous of struggles ; but we, if we are wise, 
shall guard against it from the beginning, and en- 
deavour to be the first to quarter an army in the 
region of Lydia and Ionia, knowing that the King 
holds sway over the people of the continent, not 
because they are his willing subjects, but because 
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^ / T7 e ^ 
abTrOv ékdoTwv a)TÓv qvowcdpevos: 7)s 7)Le(s ÓóTav 
/ / « / € / *—^ 
kpeirro OuufiBdocev, ó  BovAyÜévres palos àv 
zoujcauucv, àoQaAÀÓQs dGracav Tn " Acíav kap- 
v«wG0Ó0pjeÜa. 0A) óé KkáAAuov €kelvo mepi. Tfjs 
Bacueas ToÀejetv, 7) mpós T)1ás aDToUs Trepi TÍjs 
Tyyepiovías dpduoBrretv. 
vov Ó' éÉmi Tfs vóv 7Àuctas movjoaoÜa. TV 
gTpaTe(av, tv ot TOv Gvu$opüv kowcowvy)cavres, 
obTo. Kai TOv àyaÜóGv àroÀajvowot kai p) vrávra 
^ A 
TOV Xpóvov OvorvxoÜvres Ouayáywow. (kavos yàp 
O rapeAnAvÜcos, év à Tí TÓv Óewóv o) yéyovev; 
TOÀÀÓv yàp kakdv Tf $ooe Tfj TÓV avÜpomeov 
Drapxyóvrov abDTOV TÀeO TÀv Gvaykalcv "poa- 
e£evprkapev, sroÀéuovs kai oTácew T7jutv aUTots 
épTOv)cavTes, dOO0T€ TOUS pév év Tails abrOv 
, / 3 I4 A $ 9 ——* / A / 
àvópcs aóAÀvoÜat, To)s Ó. éri £évgs perà aitov 
M ^ 3 — A A ^» »* ^ 
Kai yvvauKkOv aÀ&cÜat, zoÀÀovs 0€ Ov évOevav TV 
ka" Tj.épav égr.Kovpety dva/ykaLop.évovs o7ép TÓV 
exÜpóv Tos $ots p.axopévovs ámoÜvijokew. 
mép Qv o)0eis TOmTOT yavákrqoev, aAA émi 
pév rats cvpjopais rais ÜmO TÓVv TOowTÓOv ovy- 
/ 3 ^ A A / A 
Keuévaas Oakpiew a£votow, aAnÜwa 8€ cáÜ oM 
Kai Ocwà 'yvyvópeva Ou& TOv mÓÀeuov édopóvres 
ToGoUTOU Oéovow éAeetv, c0T€e kai pGAÀÀov xai- 
povow émi Tois GÀÀAov kakots T) Toís aDTÓv 
30 3 ^ » * ^-^ A ^ 3 ^ , / 
(Oto.g à'yaÜDots. tows Ó' àv kat Tíjs éujs e0nÜelas 
A / , / 3 ^ , / 
TroÀÀoL ka ra'yyeAáoeuav, ei Óvorvyias üvÓpiv OOvpoi- 
pav €év Tolg TowoUTous Katpots, év oils "lraMa pév 


9 Cf. the picture of distress in Epist. ix. 8-10. 
? The hireling soldiers in Greece were becoming a serious 
problem. See Phil. 96, 120, 121; Epist. ix. 9. 
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he has surrounded himself with a force which is 
greater than any of those which they severally 
possess. So whenever we transport thither a force 
stronger than his, which we can easily do if we so 
will, we shall enjoy in security the resources of all 
Asia. Moreover,it is much more glorious to fight 
against the King for his empire than to contend 
against each other for the hegemony. 

It were well to make the expedition in the present 
generation, in order that those who have shared in 
our misfortunes may also benefit by our advantages 
and not continue all their days in wretchedness. 
For sufficient is the time that is past, filled as it has 
been with every form of horror ;^ for many as are 
the ills which are incident to the nature of man, we 
have ourselves invented more than those which 
necessity lays upon us, by engendering wars and 
factions among ourselves ; and, in consequence, some 
are being put to death contrary to law in their own 
countries, others are wandering with their women 
and children in strange lands, and many, compelled 
through lack of the necessities of life to enlist in 
foreign armies," are being slain, fighting for their 
foes against their friends. 

Against these ills no one has ever protested ; and 
people are not ashamed to weep over the calamities 
which have been fabricated by the poets, while they 
view complacently the real sufferings, the many 
terrible sufferings, which result from our state of 
war; and they are so far from feeling pity that they 
even rejoice more in each other's sorrows than in 
their own blessings. But perhaps many might even 
laugh at my simplicity if I should lament the mis- 
fortunes of individual men, in times like these, when 
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avdoraTos yéyove, 2ukecMa O6 kara8e8oUAo Tau, 
Tocabrau Oé «óÀes Tots BapBápows ékÓéGovrai, 
Tà 0€ Aourà uépm rÀv 'EAMjvov év rois ueyioToiws 
KivOUvous éoTív. 

.Oavpáto 0€ TÓV Ovvaarevóvrov € év rais sróÀeow, 
eL mpoajkew a)TOls Tyobvrai néya dpoveiv, uajev 
mmroD" Dmép TuÀukoUTov mpa/yudirov TU eire 
wür évOvum fva. SvvnÜévres. éxpfjv yàp ajos, 
etmep Tav dEtot TÍs "rapojas Oó£ns, &mávrav 
ddep.évovs TÓÀV dÀÀcv mepi ToU ToÀéuov ToU TpOS 
TOUS BapBápovs eionyetoÜa,. kai gvp BovAevew. 
TUXÓV pev yàp dv Tw avvemépavav-. ei € kai mpo- 
amevmov, aAA oDv Tos ye Aóyovs comep Xpnapo)s 
eis TÓV émióvra Xpóvov àv karéAurov. vóv 9. ol 
pév év rais peyta roug. Sófous Ovres émi pukpots 
aTovOdLovcw, Tuv Oé Tois TÓV mol rucdv éé- 
earn kóoauv mrepi ryAÀ.koUrov mparypuárov avuBovAevew 
rapaAeAocragu. 

O9 u9v aAA 0o« pukpoijvxórepot TUyXxávovaw 
Oves ot mpoearáyres T.V, TogoUrQ TOUS QAÀÀovs 
éppaueveaTépas Óet ackomeiv Omcs drraAMoyyaó- 
peÜa. Tíjs ma.povas exOpas. vóv uév yàp nárnv 
rotoUj,eÜa. Tàs mepi Ts eiprivus cvvÜrx «as: ov yàp 
SuaÀvóp.eÜa. TOUS mroAépovs GAX àvaBaAAóp.e8a, Kai 
meputévojuev TOUS KaGipoUs év ots avükeoróv TL 
KaKóv GAAjAovs épyácaota, Ovvqoóp.e0a.. 

Aet 86 ra/ras ràs émiflovAàs éksroÓcv mouoca- 

«* By Dionysius I. See Diodor. xiv. 106 ff. 

» 'The Sicilian cities, Selinus, Agrigentum, and Himera, 
were surrendered to the Carthaginians by Dionysius. See 
Diodor. xiii. 114. * By the Treaty of Antalcidas. 


4 The same complaint against the leading statesmen is 
made in Epist. ix. 8. 
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Italy has been laid waste," when Sicily has been 
enslaved,? when such mighty cities have been given 
over to the barbarians, and when the remaining 
portions of the Hellenic race are in the gravest 
peril. 

I am amazed at those who hold power in our 
states,4 if they think that they have occasion to be 
proud when they have never been able either to 
propose or to conceive a remedy for a situation so 
momentous ; for they ought, if they had been worthy 
of their present reputation, to have dropped all else, 
and have proposed measures and given counsel about 
our war against the barbarians. Perhaps they might 
have helped us to get something done; but even if 
they had given up before gaining their object, they 
would, at any rate, have left to us their words as 
oracles for the future. But as things are, those who 
are held in highest honour are intent on matters of 
little consequence, and have left it to us, who stand 
aloof from public life,^ to advise on matters of so 
great moment. 

Nevertheless, the more faint-hearted our leading 
men happen to be, the more vigorously must the 
rest of us look to the means by which we shall deliver 
ourselves from our present discord. For as matters 
now stand, it is in vain that we make our treaties of 
peace ; for we do not settle our wars, but only post- 
pone them and wait for the opportune moment when 
we shall have the power to inflict some irreparable 
disaster upon each other. 

We must clear from our path these treacherous 


* For Isocrates! aloofness from publie life see Phil. 81; 
Panath. 9-10; Epist. i. 9; Epist. viii. 7; and General 
Introd. p. xix. 
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p.évovs ékeivows Tolg épyois émxeipeiv, é£ 2, Tás 
T€ TÓÀeis GoQoAéorepov ouo p.ev kai TLOTÓTEpOV 
OvakevaójueÜa, Tpós "ps aX rovs. éoT. O dmrÀoÜs 
Kai pdóuos. o Aóyos O cepi ToUTOV oUre yàp 
elprjoq otóvre Pepaiav ó/yayyetv, Jv H?) kowfj 
Toís BapBápois rroAepijacopuev, ovO" ópovofjaaa TOUS 

qvas, mpiv àv Kai (Tás cbeAMas. éKk TÓV Q)TÓV 
KaL TOUS KiwOUvovs TpOs ToUs a)TOUS movQoop.e0a. 
TOUTOOV óé yevopévov, Kai TÍjs dmropías Tfj Tepi 
TOv piov Tv deaupeÜeians, ? KQL Tàs éraupías 
oua Ave KQi Tàs Gvyyevetas eis éxÜpav vpodyet 
«ai mávras üvÜpexrovs eis moÀéuovs kai ordaceis 
kaÜiarqoiv, oók &aTw Órcws o)y Ónovorcopnev kai 
Tàs €Uvoías àÀqÜwás «pos Tuás a)ro)s éfopev. 
Qv Ééveka Tepi TavTOs TOvmQTÉéov Orts Os TÓXiOTO 
TOv évÜévOe móAepov etg Tv "yrewpov Owoptobp.ev, 
cs póvov à&v ToÜr  àyaÜóv amoAÀajcawuuev TÓÀv 
kwóvav TÓYV TpOs ")nÓs aDToUs, ei raís éueupiaus 
TOÍs €K TOUTOV yeyevrp.évaus vpós TOv Bdáppapov 
karaxprjaaa0a. Oó0£evev 3jptv. 

" AMá yàp Lacs uà ràs ovvÜrkas ü£vov émoyetv, 
GÀÀ ook émewuÜWQva. kat Ü&rrov vowjcacÜa, Tv 
aTrpare(av; Ov s ai pév TAevÜepopéva. TÓV 
vóAeov Baotet xápw tao, cs Ov éketvov TvxyoD- 
cau. Ts aU/Tovopías Tar), aUo eküeBop.évau 
TOÍS BapBápois poca pev AaxeDaurovious ém- 
KaÀobow, émevra 0€ kai Tois àÀÀows Tois pera- 


? That is, instead of warring among themselves and 
plundering each other, the Greeks must wage their wars 


against, and seek their plunder from, the barbarians. Cf. 
15 and 187; Phil.9. 


* Cf. Theognis, 386 ff. 
* 'The Treaty of Antalcidas. See 115-120 and notes. 
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designs and pursue that course of action which will 
enable us to dwell in our several cities with greater 
security and to feel greater confidence in each other. 
What I have to say on these points is simple and 
easy : It is not possible for us to cement an enduring 
peace unless we join together in a war against the 
barbarians, nor for the Hellenes to attain to concord 
until we wrest our material advantages from one and 
the same source and wage our wars against one and 
the same enemy.?^ When these conditions have been 
realized, and when we have been freed from the 
poverty which afflicts our lives—a thing that breaks 
up friendships, perverts the affections of kindred into 
enmity, and plunges the whole world into war and 
strife *—then surely we shall enjoy a spirit of con- 
cord, and the good will which we shall feel towards 
each other will be genuine. For all these reasons, 
we must make it our paramount duty to transfer 
the war with all speed from our boundaries to the 
continent, since the only benefit which we can reap 
from the wars which we have waged against each 
other is by resolving that the experience which 
we have gained from them shall be employed against 
the barbarians. 

But is it not well you may perhaps ask, on 
account of the 'Treaty,? to curb ourselves and not be 
over-hasty or make the expedition too soon, seeing 
that the states which have gained their freedom 
through the Treaty feel grateful toward the King, 
because they believe that it was through him that 
they gained their independence, while those states 
which have been delivered over to the barbarians 
complain very bitterly of the Lacedaemonians and 
only less bitterly of the other Hellenes who entered 
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oxobo. Tíjs eipnuvns, cos 70 ToUTcov OovAcUew 
Tvo'ykaouévaut. Kairo, Ts 00 xp?) OuauÀDew TaUTas 
Tàüs OnoÀoy(ías, é£ Ov TouaUrQ OÓfa vyéyovev, cs 
o uév Bápfapos r"óera. Ts '"EAAdóos kai $vAaÉ 
Tís eüp"üvns éoriv, 1v Oé vwés eiow oi Avpawó- 
176 j«€evou kai kaKós ToioÜvres abT)v; Ó 0€ máüvrov 
KaTa'yeAaoTÓraTOv, ÓTrL TÓV yeypagjuévev €v TaÁs 
onoÀoyiaus TàÀ xeipuora Tvyxàvouev OGuadvAdTTov- 
Tes. à puév yàp a)Tovónovs à$ímot Tás T€ vrjoovs 
Kaüi Ts mÓÀes TÀs éÉémi Ts E)poveS, mdAai 
AéAvra. kai pdrqv év Taís oTrriÀaus éoTiv: à OÓ' 
atgxyUvmv "uiv dépev kai oÀÀoUs rÀv cvupxov 
ékOcÓc ke, abra 86 karà xopav uévev kai mávres 
a)Tà KÜpia sotoÜüjev: à xpíjv avawpetv kai umoé 
píav é&v vfuépav, vouitovras mpoorTdypara kai 
p?) cvvÜXkas etva..  Tís yàp o)k oióev Ór( ovv- 
Üfka. uév eiow, at rwes àv laws kat kowós ag- 
[78] $orépows. &xcot, mpooráypara O6 rà To)s érépovs 
177 €Aarroóvra vapà TÓ Oíkatov; | O0 kai TÓv mpe- 
oDBevoávrov Tra)TQv TTv eipyvqv Ouais àv kaTy- 
yopotj.ev, órv TreudÜévres ómo Tv '"EMjvov ?rép 
TOv DapBdápwov émowjcavro ràs ovvÜXkas. éxpfv 
yàp aDTOoUs, eir. €Oóker TT)|v aDTÓYV €xew ékdaTovs, 
eire kai TÓV DoptaAcyrov emápyew, e(Te TOUTOV 
kporéiv Qv UTO TTV eiprjvav érvyXávojuev éxovTes, 
€v TL TOUTOV Ópicapévovs Kai Kotvóv TO Oíkatov 


9 Articles of treaties were commonly inscribed on pillars 
of stone, set up either within a public temple or near it. 

^ Chiefly Antalcidas of Sparta and Tiribazus, the Persian 
satrap, negotiated the peace. Isocrates complains that the 
treaty was arbitrary—not based on any principle whatsoever. 
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into the peace, because, in their view, they were 
forced by them into slavery ? But, I reply, is it not 
our duty to annul this agreement, which has given 
birth to such a sentiment—the sentiment that the 
barbarian cares tenderly for Hellas, and stands guard 
over her peace, while among ourselves are to be 
found those who outrage and evilly entreat her? The 
crowning absurdity of all, however, is the fact that 
among the articles which are written in the agree- 
ment it is only the worst which we guard and 
observe. For those which guarantee the independ- 
ence of the islands and of the cities in Europe have 
long since been broken and are dead letters on the 
pillars," while those which bring shame upon us and 
bv which many of our allies have been given over to 
the enemy—these remain intact, and we all regard 
them as binding upon us, though we ought to have 
expunged them and not allowed them to stand a 
single day, looking upon them as commands, and not 
as compacts ; for who does not know that a compact 
is something which is fair and impartial to both 
parties, while a command is something which puts one 
side at a disadvantage unjustly ? On this ground 
we may justly complain of our envoys who negotiated 
this peace," because, although dispatched by the 
Hellenes, they made the Treaty in the interest of 
the barbarians. For they ought, no matter whether 
they took the view that each of the states concerned 
should retain its original territory, or that each should 
extend its sovereignty over all that it had acquired 
by conquest, or that we should each retain control 
over what we held when peace was declared—they 
ought, I say, to have adopted definitely some one of 
these views, applying the principle impartially to all, 
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vowcauévovs, oUrc Ovyypd$eaÜa, epi aDTOY. 
^ ^ ^ , 
vüv 06 Tfj uev ")uerépa. mÓAe kai 7j XakeOauuovicv 
/ 
ovOepav TUT)V aTévewuiav, Tóv 0€ BápBapov adams 
^ / 
Ts 'Acias OeomórQqv xaréoTQcav, cop ÜTép 
, ^ ^ ^ 
ékeivov szoÀAeugoávrow Tv, T) Tfs uev llepoóv 
? ^^ ^ A] 
àpxüs dáÀau. kaÜeorqkvias, Tuv O  àprv TOS 
4 
TóÀAews kaToLkoUvrQV, dÀÀ. oUK ékeivov uév vewori 
TaUTQv Tiv Twv €xóvTrov, cuv O6 TOv àzavra 
xpóvov €v rots "EAAq0t 9vvaaTevóvrov. 
7 $ $ / 3? A ^ , / 
Olnat 9' éketvcs eimrov iGAAov ÓnÀcoew Tv. T€ 
Trepi 0)H6s dTwLLav yeyevnp.évqv Ka TTV TOU Da- 
ciÀécs mÀeovefiav. íjs yàp yíjs ümdons Tíjs U7O 
TÓ KÓOGLQ Ketuuévqs Otya Terumuévqs, kai Tíjs 
4 $ / ^ ?, $ / / 4 
nv Aatas Tfjs 0  Eüpoms kaAovjevrs, TÜVv 
rjpéaevay éK TÓV cuvOnkàv etÀndev, domep mrpós 
, 
TOv Aía Tv xcpav vep.óp.evos, aAA o) mpós 
avÜpcoxrovs Tàs cvvÜ5kas mowUpevos. Kai TaUTAaS 
7Más "vd-ykaoev év omijÀous. Aütvaus ava ypdijavras 
€v Tois koivots TÓYV iepàv karaÜetvaa, TOÀD Kd&À- 
^ ^ / 
Auov Trpómauov TÓV €v rais udxais vyvyvopévow: Tà 
^ ^ $? /, 
pev yàp Ümép pikpóáv épycv kai piás TUX1s €oTt, 
a0TaL Ó. Dzép àvavros ToÜ ToÀéuov kai kaÜ" oÀys 
^ e /, e / 
Tís 'EAAd8os éoTTckacw. 
e E * ^ » ? / i] ^ [4 
Tép Qv fiov ópyliteoÜat, kai akormetv OmcsS 
^ 4 
TÓV T€ wyeyevuuévov Oumv  AqbópeÜa xai 7àÀ 
, /, i] 4 $ i! $ / 
péAAovra OuwopÜccóneÜa. kai yàp aicxpóv iOiq 
4 ^ ^ ^^ 
pév  TOis apBápow  oikéraus | à£LoOv xpíjo0a, 
ónuocía Oé Toco/Urovs TrÓv cuupuáxov Tepiopáv 


^ Compare the boast of Xerxes in Herod. vii. 8. 
» See Panath. 107. 
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and on this basis to have drafted the articles of the 
Treaty. But instead of that, they assigned no 
honour whatsoever to our city or to Lacedaemon, 
while they set up the barbarian as lord of all Asia ; 
as if we had gone to war for his sake, or as if the 
rule of the Persians had been long established, and 
we were only just now founding our cities—whereas 
in fact it is they who have only recently attained 
this place of honour, while Athens and Lacedaemon 
have been throughout their entire history à power 
among the Hellenes. 

I think, however, that I shall show still more 
clearly both the dishonour which we have suffered, 
and the advantage which the King has gained by 
putting the matter in this way: All the world 
which lies beneath the firmament being divided 
into two parts, the one called Asia, the other 
Europe, he has taken half of it by the Treaty, 
as if he were apportioning the earth with Zeus,* 
and not making compacts with men. Yes, and 
he has compelled us to engrave this Treaty on 
pillars of stone and place it in our public temples *— 
a trophy far more glorious for him than those which 
are set up on fields of battle ; for the latter are for 
minor deeds and a single success, but this treaty 
stands as a memorial of the entire war and of the 
humiliation of the whole of Hellas. 

These things may well rouse our indignation and 
makeus looktothe meansby which weshalltake venge- 
ance for the past and set the future right. For verily 
it is shameful for us, who in our private life think 
the barbarians are fit only to be used as household 
slaves, to permit by our public policy so many of our 
allies to be enslaved by them ; and it is disgraceful 
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, ^ o Pi ; M iJ M M M AT: à: 
a)To(s OovAeVovras, xai ToUs pév Trepi TÀ, lpouwa 
yevouévovs gus -"yvvaukós  GpraoÜetlons  ovrws 
e -^ ^ ^ 
&ravras ovvopywoÜiva. rots d8ucÜeiow, core pu) 

, ^ 
[19] zpóTepov zavoacÜa. moAeuobvras mpi TÜ)v mOÀW 
3 7 , Li ^ ^ 
dvdorarov émoíncav ToU roAu(jcavros éfapapretv, 
e ^ 5 € ^ € L4 L4 
182 )uás 9' óÀqs Trfjs 'EAM9os oBpibonévgs unóeptav 
/ ^ ^ 
zoujcacÜa. kow)v rucopíiav, é£àóv 7)utv eüxfjs a£ua 
/ T ; 
OuzpáfaoÜo.. póvos yàp obros OÓ móAepos eip)j- 
j ? / -—^ 
vus kpeirrow éoTi, Üecpía uév uGAov 1) orpareta 
7poceoudos, dpdorépow O6 cvudépov, kai Tots 
e ^ ^ ^ 
70vx(av dyew kai Trois moÀepetv émiÜvpobaw. | et 
yàp dv Toig pév dOeOs rà odérep aj)rÓÀv kap- 
^ ^ E] ^ 
zo000a., Toig O' ék« TÀv dAorpiov geydAovs 
vzÀovrovs karakTT1)0acÜa. 

183 IloMaxfá 9 dv Tw Aoyibópevos ebpov TavUTas 
M 7 / ; € ^ / 
Tàs Tpdfews pdAwora AvovreAovcas uiv. dépe 

H ^ ^ 

yáp, Tpós Tívas xpr) ToÀeuetv TobDs pwmnóepaás 
, ? ^ 3 ? 91954 A L4 

vÀeoveé(as émwÜvpoüvras aàÀÀ  abrO T0 ÜOikatov 

^ N ^ 

ckoroÜvras; o) Tpós TOUS kai TpÓTepov kakáüs 

M e / ; A ^ ? / 

Tjv 'EAAd8a sovjcavras koi vüv émtWovAevovras 

Kai Távra TOV Xpóvov oUTrc TpOÓs Ts OÓwkewié- 

/ M ^ ? / , A M / 

184 vous; T(ot O€ dÜovetv eikós €éoTv ToUs p? mavrá- 
3 

zacw dvávópos Ou kewuiévovs àÀÀAà perpius Tovro 

^ l4 L4 , ^ J M 
TQ TpáypaT. xpcopévovs; o) Toí(s peibovs giév 

A / ^ ? ? 7 
Tüg OvvaoTreiag 17) kar. davÜpomovs mepipeBAn- 

5 , ^ 5 € ^ 
pévow, éAdrrovos 9" áfíow rÓv map' r)juiv Óvarv- 
xoUvrcv; émi r(vas O6 oTpareUew srpoanjkeu ToUs 
dua pév eDoeetv BovAouévovs àpa óé ToÜ ovp- 
N 
dépovros évÜviovuévovs; o)k émi rovs kai $Ua« 
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for us, when our fathers who engaged in the Trojan 
expedition because of the rape of one woman, all 
shared so deeply in the indignation of the wronged 
that they did not stop waging war until they had laid 
in ruins the city of him who had dared to commit the 
crime,—it is disgraceful for us, I say, now that all 
Hellas is being continually outraged, to take not a 
single step to wreak a common vengeance, although 
we have it in our power to accomplish deeds as lofty 
as our dreams. For this war is the only war which 
is better than peace ; it will be more like a sacred 
mission than a military expedition ; and it will profit 
equally both those who crave tbe quiet life and those 
who are eager for war ; for it will enable the former 
to reap the fruits of their own possessions in security 
and the latter to win great wealth from the posses- 
sions of our foes. 

You will find, if you weigh the matter carefully, 
that this undertaking is most desirable for us from 
many points of view. For against whom, pray, ought 
men to wage war who crave no aggrandizement, but 
look to the claims of justice alone? Is it not against 
those who in the past have injured Hellas, and are 
now plotting against her, and have always been so 
disposed towards us? And against whom should we 
expect men to direct their envy who, while not 
wholly lacking in courage, yet curb this feeling with 
prudence ? ]Is it not against those who have com- 
passed powers that are too great for man, and yet 
are less deserving than those who are unfortunate 
among us? And against whom should those take 
the field who both desire to serve their gods and are 
at the same time intent on their own advantage ? 
Is it not against those who are both their natural 
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ToÀeuiovs kai varpucovs éxÜpo/Us, kai mAÀetoTa 
pev dyaÜà kekrquévovs, Tkvora. 0. Ümép aDrÓv 
ajuiveaÜac Óvvajévovs; oUkoÜv éketvou rrácv ToUTOus 
€voxyot Tv'yxyàvovaw OvTes. 

Kat u3jv o90€ às móAews Avirjoopev orparicóras 
e£ a)ürÀv karaAéyovres, Ó vOv év T woAéuo TQ 
7zpós àÀAjAovs OóxyÀgpóraróv éoTw a)Tais: m0À) 
yàp ola a7avu«orépovs éoeoÜa, TroUs uévew éÜe- 
Accovras TrÀv ocvvakoAovÜetv éziÜvumaóvrov. Tís 
yàp oUTcms 1) véos 7) vaÀat0s pdÜvpós éarw, OaTus 
o0 peraoxetv DBovAjoerau TraUTQs TÍüs OoTpaTiüs, 
Ts Ü- "A8nvaicv pev KaL Aakebaupoviov oTpa- 
TQyovLévns, vmép 0€ Tíijs TÓV ovp pide cAevÜepias 
aÜpoiLop.évns, no óé Tíjs "EAAa0os ómáas 
émremopiévigs, émi Óé TT)v Tv BapBdpcv TULCpLAV 
mopevopévrs ; dium àe Kai panum kal Oó0fav 
góaqv TwAà xp1) vopibew 1j 7 bÀvras e&eu 1) 7 TeAevrij- 
cavras , karaAeüjew TOUS £V Tofs TOO TOLS épyots 
dpuarevcavras ; Ómov yàp oi pos "AAé£avüpov 
moAeurjaavres Kai pav TróAuv cAóvres TOLOUTC)V 
érraiya» )é£vo0ncav, Troie TOV Xp?) mpogaokGy 
éykcepicv reU£eaÜa« ro)s 0Xgs Tíjs Aoías kpar1j- 
cavTas; Tis yàp 7) TOV Trouéty Dvvap.éveov 7 TÓV 
Aéyew eria Tajuévov oU mrovijae Ka $uoaoórjaet 
BovAópevos &Gua Ts O' abro Ouavotas. Kai Tfjs 
ékeivcov üàperíis uvQguebov eis ázavra TÓV Xpóvov 
karaAurév; 

Ov Tv aóriv € TUyxávo yvdpmv €xcv €v T€ 
TÓ mapóvrt Kai mepi Tüs àpxyàs ToÜ Aóyov. TÓTE 
uev yàp  diuy a&is Ovvijoeota, TÓV mpa/ypáreov 
eUreiy: vüv 0. ook édukvoüpac ToU ueyéÜovs avrÓv, 
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enemies and their hereditary foes, who have acquired 
the greatest possessions and are yet, of all men, the 
least able to defend them? . Do not the Persians, 
then, fulfil all these conditions ? 

Furthermore, we shall not even trouble the several 
states by levying soldiers from them-—-a practice 
which now in our warfare against each other they 
find most burdensome. For itis my belief that those 
who will be inclined to remain at home will be far 
fewer than those who will be eager to join this army. 
For who, be he young or old, is so indolent that he 
will not desire to have a part in this expedition—an 
expedition led by the Athenians and the Lacedae- : 
monians, gathered together in the cause of the liberty 
of our allies, dispatched by all Greece, and faring 
forth to wreak vengeance on the barbarians? And 
how great must we think will be the name and the 
fame and the glory which they will enjoy during 
their lives, or, if they die in battle, will leave behind 
them—they who will have won the meed of honour 
in such an enterprise? For if those who made war 
against an Alexander * and took a single city were 
accounted worthy of such praise, what encomiums 
should we expect these men to win who have con- 
quered the whole of Asia ? For who that is skilled 
to sing or trained to speak will not labour and study 
in his desire to leave behind a memorial both of his 
own genius and of their valour, for all time to come ? 

] am not at the present moment of the same mind 
as I was at the beginning of my speech. For then I 
thought that I should be able to speak in a manner 
worthy of my theme ; now, however, I have not risen 
to its grandeur, and many of the thoughts which I had 


9 Another name for Paris. 
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aAAá mroAM he Ouamrédevyev à Qv OvevorÜqv. a)rovs 
oov Xp?) cvvÓtopáv óo]s v eQÓautovías ,TUXOuLev, 
et TOV , Lev rróAep.ov TOv vOv ovra vepi 7HG8s TpOs 
TOUS ymeuparras mrov]oa(.eÜa, T)V 0' e)Oauiovíav 
TÜv ek Tíjs "Aaías eis Tv Edparmyv Ot.a.kop.icoupuev, 
Kai p) póvov dKpoa Ts yevouévovs àzeA0etv, àÀÀà 
TOUS v TpárTrew  Ovvagévovs ,mapakaAotvras 
ajos meupaota, OunÀAdTTew TXv T€ TÓÀw TÜv 
TpeTépav kai TTv AakeBauptovicov, TOUS O6 TÓv 
Aóyav ap.duoBrrobvras TpOÓs pev Tv zrapakara.- 
7KQv Kai Tepi TÓV GAÀav Qv vOv $Avapotot 
vavecÜau ypádovras, mpós 06 ToÜrov TOv Aóyov 
ToLctoÜa, Tiv àp4AÀav, kal okoretv Órcs dpewov 
epo) epi TÓv a)DrÓv mpaypudrov épobow, év- 
Üvp.ovp.évovs OT. TOls peydÀ ÜrrtOXvovp.évots ov 
mpémet mepi pukpà. GurpiBew, oà8é rouabra. Aéyew 
€& àv ó f(os pmó€v emdoe TÓY veuoÜévrov, 
GAÀÀ àv ervreAeaÜévreov adroí T üàTaoAayncovrat 
Ts Tapovons dTopías kai TOig dÀÀots peydAov 
ayaÜdv atrvou Gó£ovow «tva. 





? The translation is influenced by Professor Bonner's 
note on Tiv apakara05kmv in Classical Philology, xv. 
p. 385. He argues convincingly that rj» mapakaraB kr 
is not a particular deposit but that the article is '* generic, 
not specific." Deposits entrusted by one man with another 
were rather common transactions before the days of banks 
and caused frequent lawsuits. Hence '' the deposit theme " 
became a hackneyed exercise in the schools of rhetoric. 
It is, in the opinion of Isocrates, too commonplace and 
trivial for serious oratory. 

* " Humble bees and salt" are mentioned in Helen 12 
as subjects on which speakers show off their powers to the 
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in mind to utter have escaped me. "Therefore you 
must come to my aid and try to picture to yourselves 
what vast prosperity we should attain if we should turn 
the war which now involves ourselves against the 
peoples of the continent, and bring the prosperity of 
Asia across to Europe. And you must not depart to 
your homes as men who have merely listened to an 
oration ; nay, those among you who are men of action 
must exhort one another to try to reconcile our city 
with Lacedaemon ; and those among you who make 
claims to eloquence must stop composing orations on 
"deposits," ^ or on the other trivial themes? which now 
engage your efforts, and centre your rivalry on this 
subject and study how you may surpass me in speak- 
ing on the same question, bearing ever in mind that 
it does not become men who promise great things to 
waste their time on little things," nor yet to make 
the kind of speeches which will improve no whit the 
lives of those whom they convince, but rather the 
kind which, if carried out in action, will both deliver 
the authors themselves from their present distress? 
and win for them the credit of bringing to pass great 
blessings for the rest of the world.* 


neglect of worthy themes. In general, he seems here to 
be thinking of such rhetorical fours de force as Lucian 
caricatures in his Zncomium on the House Fly. 

* 'This very complaint he makes of his rival sophists. 
See Against the Sophists, 1, 10. 

4 Not too urbanely he dwells upon the poverty of his 
rivals. Cf. Against the Sophists, 4, T. 

* 'The kind of discourse to which Isocrates himself devoted 
his serious efforts. See Panath. 11 and General Introd. 
p. xxiv. 
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V. TO PHILIP 





INTRODUCTION 


Tug Address to Philip was written in 346 n.c., shortly 
after the ten years' war between Athens and Philip 
over the possession of Amphipolis was concluded 
by the Peace of Philocrates." Isocrates hailed the 
peace with enthusiasm. He had been actively 
opposed to the war-party in Athens,» believing that 
the true interests of Athens and of Philip lay in 
mutual friendship. He was, in fact, engaged in 
the composition of a discourse urging this point of 
view and arguing, somewhat paradoxically, that the 
possession of Amphipolis was equally detrimental to 
both parties to the quarrel, when the declaration of 
peace interrupted his labours. "This discourse was 
never finished ; and, save for the brief digest of it 
with which Isocrates opens his Address to Philip, was 
never published. "The circumstances which inspired 
it having been happily brought to an end, he turned 
his thoughts to the greater question of how the state 
of peace might be made permanent and the curse 
of mutual warfare removed once for all from Hellas. 
He was free to indulge again his dream of pan- 
Hellenism. 

The years which had passed since he wrote the 


* On this peace see Grote, Hist. of Greece (new edition), 
xl. p. 199. 

* See General Introd. p. xli. 
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Panegyricus had. disabused his mind of the illusion 
that any Greek state could reconcile the Greeks and 
unite them in any cause.^ But the career of Philip 
—Lhis personal force, his proved military genius, his 
Hellenic sympathies, and his declared ambition to be 
captain-general of the Greeks in a war against Persia? 
—awakened in Isocrates the hope that the powerful 
king of Macedonia might accomplish this union and 
lead the Greeks into the promised land. "That hope 
had remained unvoiced duxing the war with Philip ; 
but now that hostilities had ceased, Isocrates ad- 
dressed to him a call to action in this greater cause. 

The Address to Philip is the plea of the Panegyricus 
over again, but with this great difference—Athens, 
urged to crown her glorious past with the greater 
glory of leadership in this crusade, is no longer in the 
picture.^ 

? See General Introd. p. xxxvii. 
0 Fbid. p. xli. * Ibid. p. xlii. 
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[$92] M») Üavuáoms, & GOwrme, O9u0T( T0 ÀAóyov mrouj- 
copa, T)v àpxnv o9 ToU mpos cé puÜucopuévov kai 
vOv GewOjoeoÜa. péMovros, aAAá To0 repli Aug- 
vóÀecs ypadévros. mepi ob pupa. BosAoua Tpo- 
euméiv, tva gÀoocw kai goi kai rois GAAots cS 
o) Ov àvotav oU0€ OuaevaÜeis Tíjs dppaarías Tfjs 
vOv pot mTapovons émeÜépv ypdoew TÓV TpÓS O€ 
Aóyov, aAAÀ' eikórcos Kai kará pukpov oro XxÜOeis. 

2 'Opàv yàp. TOV TÓÀeuov TOV Éévorávra coi kai 
TÍj 7róAet vept " AudurróAecs TroAAv KQKüV QViTLOV 
yvyvóp.evov, émexepraa. Aéyew mept Te TÍjs móAeas 
rabrüs Kai Tíjs xdpas oUOév TÓV av OUT€ Tots 
0TO TÓV GcÓv éraipcv Aeyouévowg oDre Totg Dm 
TÓv p«rópov TÓv cap Tutv, QÀÀ s olóvre 

3 Àetorov à$eorÓTa Tíjs ToUTcv Owvoías. oToL 
pev yàp mrapdáSvvov émi TOV móAepov, gvvo/yo- 
pevovres Tais émiÜvniaus Dpndv- éyo 9é mepi, ne 
TÓV p.ovoBrrrovpévov oU0€v dmepawópy, óv O 
óneAápBavov TÓV Aóycv eipyvucdyrorov eivai, Trepi 
TobTov Oérpuov, Aéyov os dàpjórepow Ou pap- 

* Amphipolis, a city in Macedonia near the mouth of 
the Strymon river, conquered and colonized by Athenians 
in 437 p.c. It was taken by Philip in 358 s.c., but the war 
with Athens was delayed until Philip seized Potidaea, 356 n.c. 


6 Isocrates had now passed his ninetieth birthday. 
24. 
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Do not be surprised, Philip, that I am going to 
begin, not with the discourse which is to be addressed 
to you and which is presently to be brought to your 
attention, but with that which I have written about 
Amphipolis.^ For I desire to say a few words, by 
way of preface, about this question, in order that I 
may make it clear to you as well as to the rest of the 
world that it was not in a moment of folly that I 
undertook to write my address to you, nor because 
I am ünder any misapprehension as to the infirmity * 
which now besets me, but that I was led advisedly 
and deliberately to this resolution. 

For when I saw that the war in which you and 
our city had become involved over Amphipolis was 
proving the source of many evils, I endeavoured to 
express opinions regarding this city and territory 
which, so far from being the same as those enter- 
tained by your friends, or by the orators among us, 
were as far as possible removed from their point of 
view. For they were spurring you on to the war by 
seconding your covetousness, while I, on the contrary, 
expressed no opinion whatever on the points in 
controversy, but occupied myself with a plea which 
I conceived to be more than all others conducive to 
peace, maintaining that both you and the Athenians 
were mistaken about the real state of affairs, and 
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[83] Távere TrÓv mpayudrov, kai o) pév moAepnets 
b-ép rÓÀv civ ovudepóvrov, 7) 96 móXs bnép Tíjs 
ofjs Dvva.ce(as" AÀvavreAetv yàp coi pév T)uüs 
exe Tv Xcpav Tar, 7j O€ moÀe uuo e£ 

4 évós Tpórov Aapetv a)rv. kai mepi ToDTOow 
ovrwms éOókovv Owfwévai Tots dkovovow, «core 
pj9éva. Tóv. ÀAóyov a)rÀv uqóé ccv Aéfw émauweiv 
ds &kpigós kai kaÜapás &yovcav, Ómep ei0aot 
Ties TOwétv, àÀÀa T)v àX(Üeuav TÓv mpaypáTov 
ÜavpdlLew, kai voutLew o)0ajiQs àv. GAÀws a)- 

6 cacÜa. Tífs duowk(ias jpás, mÀ)v «ev o) pév 
mewgÜeins TÀetovos àf£iav €oeoÜaí cov Tv 7íjs 
TóÀeos duMav 7) Tàg TpooóO0ovs Tàs éÉ 'Agdx- 
mÓÀecs yvyvopévas, *) 06 vóÀw OvvnÜcí(m kara- 
paÜetv cs xpi) ràüs pév Toiavras debyew dam- 
ouKias, at Tuves TeTpákis T) grevrükug. üvroAc)Àékaat 
TOo)s éjmoÀvrevÜévras, Ümreiv 8' éketvovs co)s 
TÓTOUS TOUS TÓppo pév kewuuévovus TÓv dpxew 
Ovvapévov, éyyvs 0é rÓv OovAeVew eibwguévov, 
eis otóv vep Aakeóauuóviou Kupqvaiovs àrqQkuwav: 

6 Tipos óc ToUTOLS, eL oU pev yvotns oTt Àóyo Trapa. 
BoUs TÜV Xcpav rjptv TOUTQV aXrós epyo KpaT1]0 ets 
avTí]s, Ka mpogér.. Tiv eUvoiauv TT]v T)uerépav 
«rijoe. (rocovrovs yàp ópüpovs AWeu map! fuv 
vífs d«Aas, Ócovs vep àv éwoikovs eis Tv amv 
OvvaocTe(av dmrooTelAcypiev), TO 06 mÀfos Tj. 
et T.s O.Od£evev, s dv AdBeopev ApdiroXw, dvayy- 
xacÜneópneÜa -TTv a)TÜ)v eUvoiav Éyew Totg cois 





? Such as Amphipolis, surrounded by warlike tribes. 
* Cyrene, in northern Africa. See Grote, Hist. iii. p. 445. 
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that you were fighting in support of our interests, 
and our city in support of your power; for it was 
to your advantage, I urged, that we should possess 
the territory of Amphipolis, while it was in no 
possible way to our advantage to acquire it. Yes, 
and I so impressed my hearers by my statement 
of tbe case that not one of them thought of 
applauding my oratory or the finish and the purity 
of my style, as some are wont to do, but instead they 
marvelled at the truth of my arguments, and were 
convinced that only on certain conditions could you 
and the Athenians be made to cease from your con- 
tentious rivalry. In the first place, you, for your 
part, will have to be persuaded that the friendship 
of our city would be worth more to you than the 
revenues which you derive from Amphipolis, while 
Athens will have to learn, if she can, the lesson that 
she should avoid planting the kind of colonies ? which 
have been the ruin, four or five times over, of those 
domiciled in them, and should seek out for coloniza- 
tion the regions which are far distant from peoples 
which have a capacity for dominion and near those 
which have been habituated to subjection—such a 
region as, for example, that in which the Lacedae- 
monians established the colony of Cyrene.^ In the 
next place, you will have to realize that by formally 
surrendering this territory to us you would in fact 
still hold it in your power, and would, besides, gain 
our good will, for you would then have as many 
hostages of ours to guarantee our friendship as we 
should send out settlers into the region of your 
influence ; while someone will have to make our 
own people see that, if we got possession of Amphi- 
polis, we should be compelled to maintain the same 
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* An alliance was entered into between Athens and 
Amadocus, the powerful Thracian king, 390 s.c. (Xen. Hell. 
iv. 8. 26). 

* Cf. Paneg. 112-1714. 
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TO PHILIP, 6-9 


friendly attitude toward your policy, because of our 
colonists there, as we did for the elder Amadocus ? 
because of our landholders in the Chersonese. 

As I continued to say many things of this tenor, 
those who heard me were inspired with the hope 
that when my discourse should be published you and 
the Athenians would bring the war to an end, and, 
having conquered your pride, would adopt some 
policy for your mutual good. Whether indeed 
they were foolish or sensible in taking this view is 
a question for which they, and not I, may fairly be 
held to account; but in any case, while I was still 
occupied with this endeavour, you and Athens 
anticipated me by making peace before I had com- 
pleted my discourse ; and you were wise in doing 
so, for to conclude the peace, no matter how, was 
better than to continue to be oppressed by the evils 
engendered by the war. But although I was in joyful 
accord with the resolutions which were adopted 
regarding the peace, and was convinced that they 
would be beneficial, not only to us, but also to you 
and all the other Hellenes, I could not divorce my 
thought from the possibilities connected with this 
step, but found myself in a state of mind where I 
began at once to consider how the results which had 
been achieved might be made permanent for us, and 
how our city could be prevented from setting her 
heart upon further wars, after a short interval of 
peace. As [I kept going over these questions in my 
own thoughts, I found that on no other condition 
could Athens remain at peace, unless the greatest 
states of Hellas should resolve to put an end to their 
mutual quarrels and carry the war beyond our 
borders into Asia, and should determine to wrest 
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* See Paneg. 17, where almost the same words are used. 
* "The same sentiment is expressed in ZEpist.i. 6-7. See 
General Introd. pp. xxxvi ff. 
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TO PHILIP, 9-13 


from the barbarians the advantages which they now 
think it proper to get for themselves at the expense 
of the Hellenes. "Phis was, in fact, the course which 
I had already advocated in the Panegyric discourse.* 

Having pondered on these matters and come to 
the conclusion that there could never be found a 
subject nobler than this, of more general appeal, or 
of greater profit to us all, I was moved to write upon 
it a second time. Yet I did not fail to appreciate 
my own deficiencies ; I knew that this theme called 
for a man, not of my years, but in the full bloom of 
his vigour and with natural endowments far above 
those of other men; and l realized also that it 
is difficult to deliver two discourses with tolerable 
success upon the same subject, especially when the 
one which was first published was so written that 
even my detractors imitate and admire it more than 
do those who praise it to excess. Nevertheless, dis- 
regarding all these difficulties, I have become so 
ambitious in my old age that I have determined by 
addressing my discourse to you at the same time to 
set an example to my disciples and make it evident 
to them that to burden our national assemblies with 
oratory and to address all the people who there 
throng together is, in reality, to address no one at 
all;* that such speeches are quite as ineffectual as 
the legal codes and constitutions^ drawn up by the 
sophists ; and, finally, that those who desire, not to 
chatter empty nonsense, but to further some practical 
purpose, and those who think they have hit upon 

* Possibly a disparagement of Plato's Republic and Laws 
(see Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, ii. p. 4), but more 
probably of Isocrates! unfriendly rival, Antisthenes, who, 


according to Diog. Laert. vi. 1. 16, wrote a work On Law, or 
the Constitution of a State. 
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TO PHILIP, 13-17 


some plan for the common good, must leave it to 
others to harangue at the public festivals, but must 
themselves win over someone to champion their 
cause from among men who are capable not only 
of speech but of action and who occupy a high posi- 
tion in the world—if, that is to say, they are to 
command any attention. 

It was with this mind that I chose to address to 
you what I have to say—not that I singled you out 
to curry your favour, although in truth I would give 
much to speak acceptably to you. It was not, how- 
ever, with this in view that I came to my decision, 
but rather because I saw that all the other men of 
high repute were living under the control of polities 
and laws," with no power to do anything save what 
was prescribed, and that, furthermore, they were 
sadly unequal to the enterprise which I shall propose ; 
while you and you alone had been granted by fortune 
free scope both to send ambassadors to whomsoever 
you desire and to receive them from whomsoever 
you please, and to say whatever you think expedient ; 
and that, besides, you, beyond any of the Hellenes, 
were possessed of both wealth and power, which are 
the only things in the world that are adapted at 
once to persuade and to compel; and these aids, 
I think, even the cause which I shall propose to 
you will need to have on its side. For I am going 
to advise you to champion the cause of concord 
among the Hellenes and of a campaign against the 
barbarian; and as persuasion will be helpful in 
dealing with the Hellenes, so compulsion will be useful 
in dealing with the barbarians. "This, then, is the 
general scope of my discourse. 

But I must not shrink from telling you plainly of 
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TO PHILIP, 17-20 


the discouragements I met with from some of my 
associates; for I think the tale will be somewhat to 
my purpose. When I disclosed to them my intention 
of sending you an address whose aim was, not to 
make a display, nor to extol the wars which you have 
carried on—for others will do this—but to attempt 
to urge you to a course of action which is more in 
keeping with your nature, and more noble and more 
profitable than any which you have hitherto elected 
to follow, they were so dismayed, fearing that because 
of my old age I had parted with my wits, that they 
ventured to take me to task—a thing which up to 
that time they had not been wont to do—insisting 
that I was applying myself to an absurd and exceed- 
ingly senseless undertaking. "' Think of it!" they 
said. '' You are about to send an address which is 
intended to offer advice to Philip, a man who, even if 
in the-past he regarded himself as second to anyone 
in prudence, cannot now fail, because of the magni- 
tude of his fortunes, to think that he is better able 
than all others to advise himself! More than that, 
he has about him the ablest men in Macedonia, who, 
however inexperienced they may be in other matters, 
are likely to know better than you do what is ex- 
pedient for him. Furthermore, you will find that 
there are many Hellenes living in his country, who are 
not unknown to fame or lacking in intelligence, but 
men by sharing whose counsel he has not diminished 
his kingdom but has, on the contrary, accomplished 
deeds which match his dreams. For what is lacking 
to complete his success ? Has he not converted the 
Thessalians, whose power formerly extended over 
Macedonia, into an attitude so friendly to him that 
every Thessalian has more confidence in him than in 
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9 For these early conquests of Philip see Grote, Hist. 
xl. p. 18. 
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TO PHILIP, 20-23 


his own fellow-countrymen ? And as to the cities 
which are in that region, has he not drawn some of 
them by his benefactions into an alliance with him ; 
and others, which sorely tried him, has he not razed 
to the ground? Has he not overthrown the Mag- 
nesians and the Perrhaebians and the Paeonians, 
and taken them all under his yoke? Has he not 
made himself lord and ruler of most of the Illyrians— 
all save those who dwell along the Adriatic? Has he 
not set over all Thrace such masters as he pleased ? 
Do you not, then, think that the man who has 
achieved such great things will pronounce the sender 
of this pamphlet a great simpleton, and will consider 
that he was utterly deluded both as to the power 
of his words and his own insight ? " Now, how on 
hearing these words I was at first dumbfounded, and 
how later, after I had recovered myself, I replied to 
each of their objections, I will forbear to relate, lest 
I should appear in the eyes of some to be too well- 
satisfied with the clever manner in which I met their 
attack. But, at any rate, after I had first rebuked 
with moderation, as I persuaded myself, those who 
had made bold to criticize me, I finally assured them 
that I would show the speech to no one else in the city 
but them, and that I would do nothing regarding it 
other than what they should approve. On hearing 
this they went their way, I know not in what state 
of mind. I only know that when, not many days 
later, the speech was completed and presented to 
them, they so completely reversed their attitude that 
they were ashamed of their former presumption and 
repented of all they had said, acknowledging that 
they had never been so mistaken about anything in all 
theirlives. They were, in fact, more insistent than I 
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/ 

mávres ómeuMjóaot robs. uév sept amrovOatev mpay- 
párav kai karemevyóvrow fnropeUeoÜa,, ros 0€ 

M! , L4 M M 5 , / 
"pós émíóe£w kai mpós épyoAaB(íav yeypádÜo. 
kai rar  o)k dAÀóycs éyvókacw: émeàv yàp à 
Aóyos amocrepnÜf ríjs Te Oófqs Tís Tob Aéyovros 
Ka ijs $uvijs kai rOv perafoAOv rÀv év rais 
pgropetaus yvyvopévov, ér( O6 TÓV KaupOv kai Tís 
ovovOfjs Tfs Tepl Tv mp8£w, kai pojBév ]j TO 
gvvaycwLóp.evov Kai cupmréiBov, adÀÀaà TÓVv ev 
mpoepnp.évov dmávTov épujjsos yévqTrac kai yvpvós, 
dvavyeyváyakq 0é Trig abrOv dmiÜdvos kai pumqo€v 
$Üos évonuawvónevos QàÀX  comep  áàmapiüp.v, 
eikórws, otjau, Qa0Àos etvac Ooket rots ükovovaw, 
dzep kai TÓv vOv émiüewv)pevov puáAMoT àv 
a a E EPI ————— Éá— 

« Cf. Epist. i. 9-3. See Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 67. 
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that this speech should be sent to you, and prophesied 
that not only would you and Athens be grateful to 
me for what I had said but all Hellas as well. 

My purpose in recounting all this is that if, in 
what I say at the beginning, anything strikes you as 
incredible, or impracticable, or unsuitable for you to 
carry out, you may not be prejudiced and turn away 
from the rest of my discourse, and that you may not 
repeat the experience of my friends, but may wait 
with an open mind until you hear to the end all 
that I have to say. For I think that I shall propose 
something which is in line with both your duty and 
your advantage. And yet I do not fail to realize 
what a great difference there is in persuasiveness 
between discourses which are spoken and those which 
are to be read, and that all men have assumed that 
the former are delivered on subjects which are 
important and urgent, while the latter are composed 
for display and personal gain.? And this is a natural 
conclusion ; for when a discourse is robbed of the 
prestige of the speaker, the tones of his voice, the 
variations which are made in the delivery, and, 
besides, of the advantages of timeliness and keen 
interest in the subject matter; when it has not a 
single accessory to support its contentions and enforce 
its plea, but is deserted and stripped of all the aids 
which I have mentioned ; and when someone reads 
it aloud without persuasiveness and without putting 
any personal feeling into it, but as though he were 
repeating a table of figures,—in these circumstances 
it is natural, I think, that it should make an indifferent 
impression upon its hearers. And these are the very 
circumstances which may detract most seriously also 
from the discourse which is now presented to you 
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BAdijeve. Kat $avAórepov daiveoÜa. Trovjaetev 
ov0é yàp ais "epi T)» Aéfw cüpvÜp.Laus Kai 
mroucALaus , Kekoapdjkaquev aoróp, ats aUTOS T€ 
vedrrepos Qv expooumv, Kai Toís GAÀots brréüeu£a 
ÓV àv ro)s Aóyovs Tjotovs àv dpa. Kai T0 TOTÉpOUS 
Trototev. Qv o)0€v éTL Osvajua ou Ti TALK(av, 
GÀÀ  dmóxpm uou Tocobrov, 3v a)TÓs TÀS mpátes 
GmAÓs OvvnÜd OwcAÜetv. Tjyobuau. O6 kai goi 
mpoakeuw &mávrov Tv GÀÀcv dpeXjaavr TQU- 
TO4S |LÓVO4S mpodéxetw TOV vobv. oUrO o àv GKpi- 
Béorara Kai káAAuora. Üecoprjaevas et TL TUy- 


29 xdvopuev Aéyovres, 3v TÓs pév Óvaxepeias Tàs mpi 


30 


TOUS GoduoTÓs kai TOÜS dvayvyvoockopnévovs TOV 
Aóyeov aóéAgs, àvaAauBaávov 9 €ka.gTOV aorv 
eig TTv Otávotay é£erálms, pu) mápepyov T'OLOU - 
jLevos pa9é nera .pagvjuas, aAAd nerá Aoyvaq.ot 
Kai .$uAonoóías, 7s kaL gé pereoxnkévau. Qaoty. 
perà yàp TOÜTCOV gkomroUp.evos pov 7 perà 
Tfs TÓÀv TzoAÀAÀQv 8ófqs apewvov dv ovAevcato 
epi ary. 

a 

A pév otv eBovAóua coL mpoepfjaUa:, TaÜUT. 
éoriy. mvep( O0. abrÀv TÓv  vwpaypuárov 707 
mroujgopLot. TOUS Aóyovs. 

Qui yàp xpívat ce TÓv gév (eov pxjoevós 
áp.eXfjaaa, meupoDfvat O6 O.aMd£au Wi T€ móAw 
TV Apyelov kai TÜv Aaebaupoviaov Kai Tv 
Onfaíov Kai Tv Tjuerépav. "jv *yàp  Travras 

* See Panath. 1,2. 

" gi Óvaxépetat may mean difficulties or disadvantages 
under which speeches labour which are composed for a 
reading public, or the prejudices against them caused by 


these disadvantages. 'lhe latter seems to be the sense 
here. See Benseler's note. " 
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and cause it to impress you as a very indifferent 
performance ; the more so since I have not adorned 
it with the rhythmic flow and manifold graces of 
style which I myself employed when I was younger ^ 
and taught by example to others as a means by which 
they might make their oratory more pleasing and 
at the same time more convincing. For I have now 
no longer any capacity for these things because of 
my years ; itis enough for me if I can only set before 
you in a simple manner the actual facts. And I 
think it becomes you also to ignore all else and give 
your attention to the facts alone. But you will be in 
the best position to discover with accuracy whether 
there is any truth in what I say if you put aside the 
prejudices ? which are held against the sophists and 
against speeches which are composed to be read, 
and take them up one by one in your thought and 
scrutinize them, not making it a casual task, nor one 
to be attacked in a spirit of indifference, but with the 
close reasoning and love of knowledge which it is 
common report that you also share.^ For if you will 
conduct your inquiry with these aids instead of 
relying upon the opinion of the masses, you will form 
a sounder judgement about such discourses. 

This, then, completes what I wanted to say by way 
of introduction. 1 shall now proceed with the 
subject in hand. 

I affirm that, without neglecting any of your own 
interests, you ought to make an effort to reconcile 
Argos and Lacedaemon and Thebes and Athens ;^ 

* ** Isocrates addressed him (Philip) as a friend of letters 
and philosophy : a reputation which his choice of Aristotle 
as an instructor of his son, Alexander, tends to bear out " 


(Grole, Hisl. xi. p. 325). 
4 'The leading states. Cf. Paneg. 64. 
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^ ^ * ^ N M Ld 
cvoTijca. OvvgÜgs, o) xaAemós kai ràs dAAÀas 
^ M ^ 

31 Opovoety mrouvjoeus* &racat yáp eiow r0 rais eipy- 

/ N / o ^ , 5 
pévass, kat. karaóebyovaw, órav dopnÜGow, éó 
Tv àv rUxcO0i TroUTOv, kai ràs DonÜeías évreüOev 

, ^ 
AauBavovow. coT é£àv rérrapas uóvov móAeis có 
$povetv weiops, kai Tàs dÀÀas moAÀÀÓv kakóáv 
aaAAd£ers. 

32  Dvoógs 9' àv s oUepds. coL mpoojke ToUTQV 
9vycopetv, TV dvevéykqs aUTÓV Tàs mpáeets éri 
TOUS GoUs Tpoyóvovs- eopijoews yàp ékáarm zoÀMv 
duMav mpós Üpás kai peydAas eDepyeoías Dm- 
apxovcas. "Apyos nuév ydp éoT( cov maTpis, ?js 
Otkatov roca)TQv ce motetoÜat mpóvowav. óoqv arep 
TÀV yovéov rÀv cavro): Q"ato. 8é róv dpynyóv 
TOÜ yévovs UpÓv TtuOt. kai Ta(s mpocóOoig kai 

^ / ^ *^ A A A Ld 

rais Üvoiaus uGAAov T) rovs Üeobs To)s dÀÀovs: 
/ M ^ , , , / / M 
33 AakeOauuóvvot O6 To(s dm ékeivov yeyovóot kai 
Tiv BaciAetav kai Tv Tyyepoviay eis dTQVTO TOV 
[89] XpOvov DeOcokaat: T)V O6 aróluv Mu Tjuerépav $aoiv, 
ots Trepi TÓV TaÀauOv TwOTeUopev, . Hpa«Aet pev 
cwvavriav yevéoÜa. Tíjs aÜavaa(as (óv 0&6 cpómov, 

A A 7 / e7 5 MI M ^ , ^ 
coL pév a)0is TvÜéoÜa páovov, éuoi 0€ vóv eimetv 
oU Ka.pós), Tots 0€ zrauci Tots éketvov Tíjs owTwQpías. 

34 uÓv1) yàp UrrooTáca. ToUs peytarovs KwOUvovs mrpós 
Tiv KEUpvoÜéns Osvapuw éketvóv re Tíás Üfpews 





?^ Perdiecas I. the founder of the Argive dynasty in 
Macedonia, was, according to Herod. viii. 137, a descendant 
of the Argive hero Temenus. See also Herod. v. 22 and 
Grote, /list. iii. p. 432. 

^ Heracles. See General Introd. poxli. 
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for if you can bring these cities together, you will 
not find it hard to unite the others as well; for all 
the rest are under the protection of the aforesaid 
cities, and fly for refuge, when they are alarmed, to 
one or other of these powers, and they all draw upon 
them for succour. So that if you can persuade four 
cities only to take a sane view of things, you will 
deliver the others also from many evils. 

Now you will realize that it is not becoming in you 
to disregard any of these cities if you will review 
their conduct in relation to your ancestors ; for you 
will find that each one of them is to be credited with 
great friendship and important services to your 
house: Argos is the land of your fathers," and is 
entitled to as much consideration at your hands as 
are your own ancestors; the Thebans honour the 
founder ? of your race, both by processionals and by 
sacrifices," beyond all the other gods ; the Lacedae- 
monians have conferred upon his descendants the 
kingship and the power of command ? for all time ; 
and as for our city, we are informed by those whom 
we credit in matters of ancient history that she aided 
Heracles to win his immortality ^ (in what way you 
can easily learn at another time ; it would be un- 
seasonable for me to relate it now), and that she 
aided his children to preserve their lives./ Yes, 
Athens single-handed sustained the greatest dangers 
against the power of Eurystheus, put an end to his 


* At the ** Festival of Heracles." Xen. Zell vi. 4. 7; 
Diodor. xv. 53. 

^ See Paneg. 62 and note. 

* According to Diodor. iv. 39 the Athenians were the 
first to offer sacrifices to Heracles as a god. 

^ For this statement and the following paragraph see 
Paneg. 56-62. 
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» M] 3 ^ ^ ; ^ , V 
€ravoe, kat ToUs maí(0as TOV dópcov TÀv de 
/ ^ 
zapayvyvopévov- aUrots amjÀAAa£ev.  Ómép dv o) 
/ A / / ^ 
povov ToUs TÓTe O«cÜÉvras Oíkauov Tv ctv xydpw 
X» ? M M A ^ L4 A M € ^ M 
éxew, àÀAà kai roUs vüv Ovras: Ótà yàp T)uás koi 
^ M ^ e / 3 ^ E4 / 
LÀcv kai TrÓv j)mapxóvrov dyaÜÓv dzoAavovot: 
M A 
M) yap ocoÜévrov ékeivcv | o90€6  yevéoÜa,  TÓ 
7 ^ ^ 
7apáTav vmfüpyev a)Tots. 
/ iN ^ ^ 
TotoUrcwv ov dzacóv TÓv TrÓAeov yeyevquévov 
/ ^ / / ^ 
€Oet v. umüérroré aov 8€ mpós uiav a)rÀv yevé- 
oÜav Ovadopáv: aàÀÀà yàp dmavres mAÀeko meQU- 
, ^ 
xajev éfapapràüvew 7) kaTopÜoóv. «oTe TÀà Qév 
d ^ 
"pOóTepov "yeyevnuéva kowà Üetvau óíkavóv. éovw: 
H A Ml 3.347 H / e A 
ets 0€ TOv émilovrov xpóvov $vAakréov Ómos unócv 
/ ^ / 
cvuf"ücerai cov cTowoÓrov, kai akemréov Tí àv 
ayaÜov a)Tràs épyacdpevos daveiqs áfua kal cav- 
^ 1 ^ 
TOÜ KG TÓV ékeivaus Tempaypuévov qemoumkos. 
» M / 5 / 7 / T 
€yeus 0€ kawpóv: azoOuQgóvra ydp oce xdpw dv 
cdéees vroAWlovra. 0u& TO mÀfÜos Tro xpóvov 
ToÜ perat) mpoUmüpyew TÓv e)epyeoi)v. kaAóv 
O' éori Ooketv uév ràs ueyioras TÓv mÓÀeov € 
^ A ? T^ e Ml "^ 5 / ? ^ 
TOLéty, LmOév Ó' Tyvrov éavrOv T) 'keivas cdeAetv. 
Ml 5 ^ L4 
Xcpis O6 ToUTov, e( mpós Twas ajbrÀv àmés T( 
^ e L 
co. cvuBéPrkev, azavra, Taro. 9uaÀ jas a4 yàp év 
^ ^ ^ / 
TOls Trapobot kaupots eDepyeota,. ArÜqv éumovjoovou 
^ ^ L4 
TÓV TpÓTepov vptv ets aAMjAovs merÀnujeAquévov. 
adÀÀà uv kaüketvo davepóv, Órw mávres àvÜporroc 
ToUTrcov TÀe(oTQv wvetav éyovow, Gv àv év rois 


| éumToLoÜot Mss. 
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insolence, and freed Heracles' sons from the fears 
by which they were continually beset. Because of 
these services we deserve the gratitude, not only of 
those who then were preserved from destruction, 
but also of those who are now living ; for to us 
it is due both that they are alive and that they 
enjoy the blessings which are now theirs, since they 
never could have seen the light of day at all had not 
the sons of Heracles been preserved from death. 
Therefore, seeing that these cities have each and 
all shown such a spirit, no quarrel should ever have 
arisen between you and any one of them. But 
unfortunately we are all prone by nature to do wrong 
more often than right ; and so it is fair to charge 
the mistakes of the past to our common weakness. 
Yet for the future you must be on your guard to 
prevent a like occurrence, and must consider what 
service you can render them which will make it 
manifest that you have acted in a manner worthy 
both of yourself and of what these cities have done. 
And the opportunity now serves you ; for you would 
only be repaying the debt of gratitude which you 
owed them, but, because so much time has tlapsed, 
they will credit you with being first in friendly 
ofices. And it is a good thing to have the appear- 
ance of conferring benefits upon the greatest states 
of Hellas and at the same time to profit yourself 
no less than them. But apart from this, if anything 
unpleasant has arisen between you and any of them, 
you will wipe it out completely ; for friendly acts in 
the present crisis will make you forget the wrongs 
which you have done each other in the past. Yes, 
and.this also is beyond question, that all men hold 
in fondest memory those benefits which they receive 
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38 0vjudopats «0 máÜcow. ópás 9 cos TeraAa- 


/, M Ml / A e / 
7Opnvrau OÓuà TÓV TOÀeuov, kat cs 7apamAnotos 
éxovsi Toig (iOiQ paxopévows. kat yàp éketvovs 

, / M ^ , ^ , M * / 
av£ouévgs uév Ts Opyis o/0eig àv OwaAAdÉewev: 
ém)v 9é kakdós aAMjAovs 8uaÜOow, oj0cvos Ou- 


[90] A/ $5578 8 / e $ 1 ? 
UVOVTOS QU'TOL OleOTQOOV. OT7€p OljQaL KQaUL TOGUTAOS 


39 


* ^ ^ 
Toujoew, T|v jT) ov mpórepov a9TÓv émuieAnÜfs. 
5 ^ ^ 

Táx  oóv àv mus évorfvaw rots eipuuévows ToA- 

/ ^ 
pioew, Àéycv os émwxewó) oe meiÜew. aÓvvdrois 
, , / » M 5 / L4 
émvriÜeoÜ0a. mpáypaow: ovre yàp ' Apyetovus diÀovs 
» 4 / » 
av vore yevéoÜ0a. Aakeóawuuovtow ovre AakeOau- 

/ L4 » n? d 1 , / 

poviovs GOnBa(ow, o)00  oÀos To)s ciÜwpuévovs 
dTavra, TÓv ypóvov sÀeovekretv o)OémoT. àv toopot- 


40 píjca,. Tpós àÀMjÀovs. éyo 9, Ore uév 9) mOAÀws 


41 


€ ^ , ^ e , , M / € 
0)puÓv év Totg "EAAqow éOvváoreve kai maAw 1) 
* € ^ ^ 
Aake8auuovimv, ovÓév àv Tyyobpac mepavÜtva rovU- 
Tcv* pgOUos yàp àv ékaTépav éjmoOov *yevéo0ai 
Tois mpaTrTouévows: vüv Ó' o)Uxy OpoWos €yvwoka 
M , ^ 7T A € Ld € 7 e M 
7ep. a)0rÀv. oióa yàp àmácas cpnaAocpévas omo 
^ ^ o 9o-€ ^ M! ^ , € 
TÀv ovudóopOv, c0. "yobpav moÀ) uGAAov avras 
^ / / A 
atpucecoÜa. ràs ék Tíjs Onovoias «eAeias 3) às 
ék TÓÀV TÓTe mparTouévov mÀeovef(ías. | émewra 
^ N » € ^ / 95 *^ ^ 
TÀV pév dAÀÀov OpoÀoyO qw«0év àv OvvnÜSvai 
P M jA 4 N o oe A 
O.uÀAdéat Tàg TÓÀew Ta/Tas, GOL oUO€CV TÓV 
^ / ^ ^ 
TOLOUTC éOTVi XxaAÀemóv. Opó 'yáp ce TÓv Tois 
» , , 0 L4 7 A 0ó 
dÀAows dveAria Tcv OokoUvrcv clvau kat zrapabó£cv 





* The following paragraphs betray a cynicism which is 
foreign to the Paneg. | See General Introd. p. xxxvi. 
* Cf. 8 and Paneg. 1T. 
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in times of trouble. And you see how utterly 
wretched these states have become because of their 
warfare, and how like they are to men engaged 
in a personal encounter; forno one can reconcile 
the parties to a quarrel while their wrath is rising ; 
but after they have punished each other badly, 
they need no mediator, but separate of their own 
accord. And that is just what I think these states 
also will do unless you first take them in hand. 

Now perhaps someone will venture to object to 
what I have proposed, saying that I am trying to 
persuade you to set yourself to an impossible task, 
since the Argives could never be friendly to the 
Lacedaemonians, nor the Lacedaemonians to the 
Thebans, and since, in general, those who have been 
accustomed throughout their whole existence to 
press their own selfish interests can never share and 
share alike with each other. Well, I myself do not 
believe that at the time when our city was the first 
power in Hellas, or again when Lacedaemon occupied 
that position, any such result could have been accom- 
plished,? since the one or the other of these two cities 
could easily have blocked the attempt ; but as things 
are now, I am not of the same mind regarding them. 
For I know that they have all been brought down to 
the same level by their misfortunes, and so I think 
that they would much prefer the mutual advantages 
which would come from a unity of purpose to the 
selfish gains which accrued from their policy in those 
days? Furthermore, while I grant that no one else 
in the world could reconcile these cities, yet nothing 
of the sort is difficult for you ; for I see that you 
have carried through to a successful end many under- 
takings which the rest of the world looked upon as 
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z0ÀÀà Ouwmempaypnévov, oT. o)0év Gromov ei kai 
rabra póvos cvoríjoat OvvrÜetns. Xp?) óc TOUS 
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TOLOUTOLS émuxetpetv á kai TÓV TUXÓVTOY dv TS 
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émuxeijaeue vTÀ»v TÓVv OÓpo(íav coi kai Tv $vow 
«ai r»v OUvapuw éxóvroov. 

/ , / 7 
42  QOavuáóo O6 TÀv T"yovuévov dO/varov eivai 
mpaxÜQvai Tv rovrov, ei wr abrol Tvyxávovow 
? [4 /? 4) € / , / e 3 b! 
eiQóres pU  érépov dàkmkóacw Órwv moÀAoi 7) 
Tr0Àejot kat Oewol yeyóvaaw, os oi OuuÀAvodpievot 
peyáhov aya0àv àAXijos atrtot karéarioav. 
Tis yàp àv  émepBoAr, yévovro fis exÜpas Ts pos 
Eép£nv TOS "EAAjot yevopévrs ; ob T duAav 
Gzravres tcagtv Tips Te Kai AakeÓatpiovious páAAov 
àyamQcavras 7] TÀV Gvykarackevacdvrov ékaTé- 
43 pots ?)p.Qv TT)|v Gpxv. kat T0 Oet Aéyew và sraAatá 

* ^ 1 1 / 3 b » 5 , 
«ai Tà. Trpos rovs BapBdpovs; aAA et ris aÜpijoece 
3 7 A ^ € ; / $50 1 
«ai akéjavro rTàs rÀv 'EAMjvov ovudopáds, ovOév 
^ ^ i] 
dv pépos obo. $avetev TÓV Oud OnBatovs xai 
[91] Aakeó AA )0€ 
akeOauiovtovs Tjuiv -"yeyevnuévov. dà oD8€v 
TjrTov AakeÓauoviav Te OTpoTevadvTQv égi O7- 
Baíovs, kai Bovop.évav AvpijvaoÜ0at Tiv Botríav 
Kai Ovo.KkioaL TÀs rróAets, Boxejcavres 9) Tjpets ép - 
44 Gov éyevópeÜa. rais éketvoyv. émiÜvpiaus: kal mráAw 

^ M] 

perameaovons Tífs TÓXns, kai Qnfaicv xai IleAo- 





* 'The expression is loose. He means that the hatred for 
Persia under Xerxes changed to friendship under Artaxerxes 
when the Peace of Antalcidas was made. Cf. Sparta's 
" Jove " for Persia mentioned in Panath. 102, 103. 

* Especially at the close of the Peloponnesian War. See 
Plataicus 313 Xen. Hell. iii. 5. 8. 
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hopeless and unthinkable, and therefore it would be 
nothing strange if you should be able single-handed 
to effect this union. In fact, men of high purposes 
and exceptional gifts ought not to undertake enter- 
prises which any of the common run might carry out 
with success, but rather those which no one would 
attempt save men with endowments and power such 
as you possess. 

But I marvel that those who think that none of 
these proposals could possibly be carried out are not 
aware, either by their own knowledge or by tradi- 
tion, that there have been many terrible wars after 
which the participants have come to an understanding 
and rendered great services to one another. For what 
could exceed the enmity which the Hellenes felt 
toward Xerxes? Yet everyone knows that we and 
the Lacedaemonians came to prize his friendship ? 
more than that of those who helped us to establish our 
respective empires. But why speak of ancient history, 
or of our dealings with the barbarians? If one should 
scan and review the misfortunes of the Hellenes in 
general, these will appear as nothing in comparison 
with those which we Athenians have experienced 
through the Thebans and the Lacedaemonians.? 
Nevertheless, when the Lacedaemonians took the 
field against the Thebans and were minded to 
humiliate Boeotia and break up the league of her 
cities, we sent a relief expedition *^ and thwarted the 
desires of the Lacedaemonians. And again, when 
fortune shifted her favour ^ and the Thebans and the 


* Under Chabrias, against Agesilaus, 378 p.c. Xen. Hell. 
v. 4; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 343. 

4 'Thebes became the supreme power in Greece by the 
battle of Leuctra, 371 s.c. 
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vovvqoiov àmüvrov émiuxyewmoávrov | dvdoraTov 
Tovíjca. T)v IumáprQqv, "uets kai mpós éke(vovs 
póvov TÀv 'EAMjvov mowcodpuevou cvpuax(av oavv- 

45 aírio. Tfjs ocTQpias a)DTo(s kaTéoTQpev. To0ÀMjs 
otv àvoías àv eurn jeoTÓs, ei cis OpÓv TA aDras 
perapoAàs yvyvouévas, kat ràs zóÀews ur. éyOpas 
pO  Opkov pur G&AAov guwqoevos dópovriovoas, 
cTX)v O0 Tv àv DmoÀdBoocw oddéApov a$rats elvai, 
ToÜTo 9€ oTepyyovcas uóvov kai 7ácav T')v ovovoT)v 
T€pi TOUTOU TrOLOVLÉVas, UT) kai vOv vouílou TTv 
abTyv yvojmgv éfew a)0Tás, QAÀAos T€ kai oco0 

€v émioTaTOUvTOS Tails OvaAAayats, roÜ 8€ ovpg- 
dépovros mreifovros,, TÓÀVv 0€ mrapóvrev kaKáv avay- 
kabóvrov. éyo pév yàp olguat TOUTOV coi guv- 
orycvilop.éveov áravra yevijoea0a. KaTà TpóTOv. 

46  'Hyobüna. 9' ovros àv oe uáAora xarajuaDetv 
eir. eipvucós eire mroÀAepuKá)s ab sróAeug aDTa4 Trpós 
aAMjAas éXovow, e( Ove£éAÜowusev. ure mavrá- 
Tag GmAÀs ure Acay &kpifios TÀ LéyigTa TÓV 
mapóvrav a)Tais. Kai mpóTrov puév okejope0a 
TÀ AaxeBaurovicov. 

41. O?ro yàp &pxovres TÓYV EAMjvov (ov TroAUs Xpóvos 
é£ o0) kai karà yy'jv kai karà ÜdAaTrav, eis TocQ)- 
TQV peraBoAXrv jov, émreiór, TTV páxv jyrrij8noav 
Tv év Aeükrpous, coe dmeoreprj )oav pev Tfjs ev 
Tois "EAAgot 8vvaore(as, rotovrovs Ó. dvÓpas am- 
cAecav aoáv a9TÓV, ot rpogpobvro reÜvávau uáAAov 


9 301 B.c. 

^ In 369 s.c, when Epaminondas, at the head of the 
Thebans and their allies, including the Argives, Arcadians, 
Messenians, and the Eleans, marched on Sparta to destroy 
her, the Athenians dispatched Iphicrates with an army of 
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TO PHILIP, 44—47 


Peloponnesians were one and all trying to devastate 
Lacedaemon, we alone among the Hellenes formed 
an alliance? with the Lacedaemonians and helped 
to save them from destruction? So then, seeing that 
such great reversals are wont to occur, and that our 
states care nothing about their former enmities or 
about their oaths or about anything else save what 
they conceive to be expedient for themselves, and 
that expediency is the sole object to which they give 
their affections and devote all their zeal, no man, 
unless obsessed by utter folly, could fail to believe 
that now also they will show the same disposition, 
especially if you take the lead in their reconciliation, 
while selfish interests urge and present ills constrain 
them to this course. I, for my part, believe that, 
with these influences fighting on your side, everything 
will turn out as it should. 

But I think that you can get most light on the 
question whether these cities are inclined toward 
peace with each other or toward war, if I review, 
not merely in general terms nor yet with excessive 
detail, the principal facets in their present situation. 
And first of all, let us consider the condition of the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The Lacedaemonians were the leaders of the 
Hellenes,^ not long ago, on both land and sea, and 
yet they suffered so great a reversal of fortune when 
they met defeat at Leuctra that they were deprived 
of their power over the Hellenes, and lost such of 
their warriors as chose to die rather than survive 


twelve thousand to the rescue. See Peace 105; Xen. /Hell. 
vi. 5, 23 1f. ; Grole, Mist. x. pp..89 fr. 

* The hegemony of Sparta lasted from the battle of 
Aegospotami, 405 ».c., to the battle of Leuctra, 371 x.c. 
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48 3] Uv )TT1Üévres àv mpórepov éOéomobov. Tpós 
é ToÜToLs émreióov IeAozrovvnatovs &Tavras ToUs 
TpÓTepov pe QUTÓV émi TOUS GAAovs. GKoXov- 
Üoóvras, ToÓTOUS pera OwnBaüiov eis T)v abrdv 
ctoBaAóvras, mpós oUs jvaykáa0noav. Ovakwóv - 
veUew oüUk év Tfj xopq. epi rÀv kaprmóv, aAÀX. év 
péog Tf] "ÓAe( mpós a)ro(s Tols dpxeiow epi 
Taiócv kai yvvawdv, TotoUrov kivOvvov Ov gw) 

[92] &cropÜccavres pév e?Ü0s dmwvro, vucjcavres 
O' oU0év uGAAov adzwÀÀayuévow Tv kakóv eiu, 
aAAa vzoÀeuoÜvrau uév v7O TÓv TT?) xycpav a)TÓv 
zepiowcoUvroV, àzuoToUvra, 0. 09. àvávrov IIeAo- 
zrovvrotav, ,uuaoQvrau N )mO ToD 7 XijÜovs TÀV 
EAjvov, d»yovra, 0€ kai $épovrat Kai Tfs vvKTOS 
kai Tfjs 7uépas TO Tv otKeTÓV TÓV gaerépov 
a)UrÓv, o)0éva O€ xpóvov OiaAetmovow 7) oTpa- 
T€ÜovTes émi Twas 7) uaxópevou zpós Twas 7) Bon- 

50 Üoüvres Tots àzoAÀvuévows abrÀv. T0 0€ uéyvocov 
TÓv kaKüv: OcOvóTes yàp OiaTeAo00. pu) COvatoi 
OvaÀvadquevot T vpOs GO«wkéas máAw eraveAóvres 
peitoow a)roUs ovj.dopais mepiáAoat TÓV T7pÓ- 
T€pov yeyevmuévov. Kairo, Ts o) XP?) vopibew 
TOUS OUT) OvaKeuuévovs acnévovs àv ioeiv émi- 
cTaToÜvra TÍjs elpivus GE Lóxpecov avÓpa kat Ovvd- 
p.evov óuaA00a4 ToUs éveoTó ras moÀéuovs arots; 


^ Epaminondas (see 44 and note) actually entered Sparta. 
Xen. Hell. vii. 5. 11. 

* The Argives and the Messenians were allied with 
Philip against Sparta. See Dem. Philippic IT. 9, 15. 

* Besides the Argives and Messenians, also the Arcadians, 
the Megalopolitans, the Eleans, and the Sieyonians. Diod. 
xvi. 30. 
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TO PHILIP, 48-50 


defeat at the hands of those over whom they had 
once been masters. Furthermore, they were obliged 
to look on while all the Peloponnesians, who formerly 
had followed the lead of Lacedaemon against the 
rest of the world, united with the Thebans and 
invaded their territory ; and against these the 
Lacedaemonians were compelled to risk battle, not 
in the country to save the crops, but in the heart 
of the city,? before the very seat of their govern- 
ment, to save their wives and children—a crisis in 
which defeat meant instant destruction, and victory 
has none the more delivered them from their ills ; 
nay, they are now warred upon by their neighbours ^ ; 
they are distrusted by all the Peloponnesians ^; 
they are hated by most of the Hellenes ? ; they are 
harried and plundered day and night by their own 
serfs ^; and not a day passes that they do not have 
to take the field or fight against some force or other, 
or march to the rescue of their perishing comrades. 
But the worst of their afflictions is that they live in 
continual fear that the Thebans may patch up their 
quarrel with the Phocians/ and, returning again, 
ring them about with still greater calamities than 
have befallen them in the past. How, then, can we 
refuse to believe that people so hard pressed would 
gladly see at the head of a movement for peace a 
man who commands confidence and has the power to 
put an end to the wars in which they are involved ? 


4 Especialy by the Athenians and the Thebans. Dem. 
Megal. 92, 93. * 'The Helots. 

f'Thebes was the principal enemy of the Phocians in 
the Sacred War, which was now drawing to a close. For 
this war see Grote, Jist. xi. p. 45. 

? As in the campaign referred to in 44, which ended with 
the battle of Mantinea. 
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51 "Apyetovs TOlvUV iSo à àv Tà pev mrapamAnatcs 
rots etpnp.évous mpárrovras, TÀ ó€ Xeipov. TOUTOV 
éxovras- "roAe.otat. pev yap e£ o9 ep Tiv qÓÀw 
oikoÜGt srpos ToUs Ópópovs, domrep AakeBauióvtot, 
TocoÜrov Ó€ O.adépovaw ócov éketvot pev "rpós 
TjrTovs aÜTÓV, obroL 0€ pos kpeirrovs- Ó mávres 
v ópoAoyjaeuay péywrrov etvat TÀv kakáv. OUTO 
0€ rà epi TOV TrÓAeuov drvyobow, dor oAtyov Oetv 
kaÜ" €kagTov TOV évuüvTÓv Tejwop.éviv kai TropÜov- 

52 uévqv TI]v aórÀv Xepav 7epuopágw. Ó 0€ mávrov 
Ücwórarov órav yàp oi zroAépuot O.a AUT COOL KQ.Kkóys 
aUTOUs Trot0ÜvTes, aJDToi TOUS évOofcorárovs kai 
TÀovawoTdTOUS TÓYV TroÀvrÓv droÀAvovot, kai rabTa 
Ópdvres oUTO xaipovatv ds oU0€ves dot TOUS 
TroÀen tovs &mokretvorres. airtov Ó. éoTi ToÜ Tapa.- 
XoOds aToUs Cv obras oU0€v &AAo "Av O 
vÓÀepos: Ov TV OvaAvoms, oU nóvov aUTOUS TOUTQV 
amaAAdéeu, aAA KaL Trepi rÀv dÀAÀov dpuewov 
BovAeveaÜa, mroujaets. 

53. 'AMa wai. TÓ mepi OnBaovs ovO€ gé AéMQÜüev. 
kaAAarqv yàp páxnv vucijoavres, kai Oó0fav e 
a)TÍjs peytarqy Aafóvres, Ou& TÓ p) kaAÓs Xpf- 
cÜav ais córuxíaus ov0év BéXrtov TrpÁrTovGt TÓV 
qrrQ8€v rov kai Ovoruxucávrov. o) yàp éóÜacav 

[93] TOv  éxÜpóv  kparrcavres, kai mávrov dgueMj- 


? "The Spartans. 

» "This was done by the Spartans six years before this. 
Diod. xvi. 39. 

^ 'The conflict between democracy and oligarchy, which 
raged with varying intensity in most of the Greek cities, 
in Argos was most bitter. In 371 z.c. occurred a massacre 
in which twelve hundred of the leading men were slain by 
the mob. Diod. xv. 57, 58; Grote, Hist. ix. p. 417. 
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Now as to the Argives, you will see that in some 
respects they are no better off than the Lace- 
daemonians, while in others their condition is worse ; 
for they have been in a state of war with their 
neighbours ^ from the day they founded their city, 
just as have the Lacedaemonians ; but there is this 
difference, that the neighbours of the Lacedae- 
monians are weaker than they, while those of the 
Árgives are stronger—a condition which all would 
admit to be the greatest of misfortunes. And so 
unsuccessful are they in their warfare that hardly 
a year passes that they are not compelled to 
witness their own territory being ravaged and laid 
waste? But what is most deplorable of all is 
that, during the intervals when their enemies 
cease from harrying them, they themselves put 
to death the most eminent and wealthy of their 
citizens ;^ and they have more pleasure in doing 
this than any other people have in slaying their 
foes. The cause of their living in such disorder 
is none other than the state of war; and if you 
can put a stop to this, you will not only deliver 
them from these evils but you will cause them to 
adopt a better policy with respect to their other 
interests as well. 

And as for the condition of the Thebans, surely 
you have not failed to note that also. They won 
a splendid victory ^ and covered themselves with 
glory, but because they did not make good use of 
their success they are now in no better case than 
those who have suffered defeat and failure. For 
no sooner had they triumphed over their foes than, 
neglecting everything else, they began to annoy 


4 Battle of Leuctra, 371 s.c. 
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cavres vvcXAovv uév rais mOÀeow. vais év [IeAo- 
vovv)o«, OerraMav 0 éróluov. karaGovAotoÜ0a4, 
Meyapeóci O' óÓpnópous ob0tw fjmeiAovv, Tv o 
Tuerépav mÓAw gépos T. TÍjs Xcpas ámearépovv, 
EvBoww 9' emópÜovv, eis Bubdvrtov O€ Tpujpeus 
éfémejmov os kai yíjs kai ÜaAdTTqs dp£fovres. 

94 TeAevrüvTes óé mpOs Qu éas TÓAej ov e&jveykav 
ds TÓV Te "óAeav ev oM yye Xpóvo kpaügovres, 
TÓV T€ TÓTOV Gmavro, TÓV meépiéxovra KQTagyn)- 
covres, TÓV T€  Xpnpdirov TÀV €v AeAdoís mepu- 
yeruoóp.evot TüÍg é€k TÓv iBiov. Domrávaus. Qv 
ov0€v a)Tots dmoféBukev, aAA. àvri jév ToU Aafety 
Tüs Gokéov móÀeg Tàg$ aórÓv dmoAwoAékaacw, 
eiopáAAovres Ó' etis Tiv TÓv aoÀeuiv éAdrTo 
KaKà TOLOÜGLV Ékeivovs 1) TáOXovGauw dmuóvres eis 

56 Tv a9TÓv: év uév yàp Tfj Owtióu TOv uo0oóópov 
Tis dmokreivovaw, ots AvavreAet reÜvávau uGÀAov 
7 L5v, àvaxcpoÜvres 0€ ro)s évOoforáTovs abTÓv 
kai uàAuTa TOÀuÓvTas ÜTép Tís marp(Oos àmo- 
Üviokew damoAMjovow. «eis TroÜro Ó' ajrÓv mepi- 
éoTyke TÀ mpáypara, «oT é€Amicavres ümavras 
To)s "EMWvas $$' a)Totis éceoÜaw vüv év coi ràs 
éAmióas éxovoi Tíjs aDTÓv o«Typias. «0T oluaL 
Kai roUTOUS TaXÉc S moujcew Ó TL Qv cU KeAeUms 
kai cvuovAeUgs. 


^ Epaminondas invaded the Peloponnese in 369, 368, 
366, 362, stirring up the cities there against Sparta. Diod. 
xv. 62- rp 

* By conquering Alexander of Pherae. Diod. xv. 67. 

? "The Megarians sided with Sparta when Agesilaus 
invaded Boeotia in 378. Xen. Hell. v. 4. 41. 

4 ''he border town of Oropus, 366 s.c. Xen. Hell. vii. 4. 1. 

* See Dem. On the Crown 99. 
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the cities of the Peloponnese;? they made bold to 
reduce Thessaly to subjection; " they threatened 
their neighbours, the Megarians ; ^ they robbed our 
city of a portion of its territory ; ^ they ravaged 
Euboea ;^ they sent men-of-war to Byzantium,/ as 
if they purposed to rule both land and sea; and, 
finally, they began war upon the Phocians,? expecting 
that in a short time they would conquer their cities, 
occupy all the surrounding territory, and prevail 
over all the treasures at Delphi? by the outlay of 
their own funds. But none of these hopes has been 
realized ; instead of seizing the cities of the Phocians 
they have lost cities of their own ;* and now when 
they invade the enemy's territory they inflict less 
damage upon them than they suffer when they are 
retreating to their own country ; for while they are 
in Phocian territory they succeed in killing a few 
hireling ? soldiers who are better off dead than alive, 
but when they retreat they lose of their own citizens 
those who are most esteemed and most ready to 
die for their fatherland. And so completely have 
their fortunes shifted, that whereas they once hoped 
that all Hellas would be subject to them, now they 
rest upon you * the hopes of their own deliverance. 
"Therefore I think that the Thebans also will do with 
alacrity whatever you command or advise. 

f One hundred ships under Epaminondas, 364 m.c. 
Diod. xv. 78, 79. 

? 'Ten years. 356-346 s.c. See 50. 

^ 'The Phocians met their expenses in the war from the 
rich treasures in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 

? Orchomenus, Coroneia, Corsiae. Diod. xvi. 33-58. 

! The Phocian forces were composed mainly of mer- 
cenarIles. 


k 'The war was concluded shortly after this by the inter- 
vention of Philip against the Phocians. 
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56 — Aovroóv 8 àv 7v pv ér cepi Tfjs TóAecs 9ua- 
AexÜfjvas TÍjs Tserépas, ei p?) T»porépa. TÓV üÀÀcv 
cÜ $povijcacoa Tiv eipiviv émemotnro. vóv o 
aÜTTv olpua Kai cvva/ycvvetaÜa TOig DmO co0 
mporropévots, dcs T€ Kv OvvQÜf cvwoetv ón 
TabTa Otoucets mpó Tíjs éri rÓv Bápapov orpareías. 

01. 'Os pnév obv OUK -dóvvaróv éorí coL gvoTíjcat 
Tàs TÓÀets ra/Tas, ék TÓv eipnuévov Tryoüpat got 
yeyevfjaUo, $avepóv: érL TOlvVUV (sg Kai paoies 
TabTO mpá&ew, ékK "oM mapa8evyuámov | ola 
ge yvóvat moujoew. jv yàp $avóaw érepot Twes 
TÓV mpoyeyevnpévaov p) kaAMoot uev mou ógwoé- 
pots àv Tjpiets ovp eBovAeUkap.ev émXewnjsavres, 
peto) 0€ kai OvakoAdrepa ToUTOQV émvreAécavres, 
Ti Aovróv € éoTaL rots &vriAéyovatw Gs o) ÜGrrov ov 

[94] Tà pdc mpd£ew 1 K "etvot T xaAeroórepa ; 

E Zképa 0€ mpáyrov - TÀ mept AX. eketvos 
yàp jvyav map 1j Tiv, Kai TOUS GAAovs ópdv TOUS 
TpÓ a)TOoD Tay Tj ovp.dopü kexprp.évous émmm- 
xóras óu& TO péyeÜos TO Tíjs mrÓAews, o) TT]v adr 
yváunv éaxev éketvous, aAA oigfeis metporréov 
etvat Bia kaTeA0eiv mpociAero rroAep.etv TrpOs abrhv. 

59 ka" &kagTov nv oóv TÓÀV TÓT€ yevouévov ei Tig 
Aéyew | émuxyewijaevev, oUr àv Ove ety a«puóàs 
OUvavro, mpós Te TO vapóv iocs àv évoxyAjoevev: 





? [or the career of the brilliant, unscrupulous Alcibiades 
see Grote, Hist. vi. pp. 301 ff., vii. 49 ff., and Plutarch, Life 
of Alcibiades. 

* He was exiled on the charge of having profaned the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. 

* For example, Themistocles. 

4i By stirring up and aiding, through his great personal 
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It would still remain for me to speak about our 
city, had she not come to her senses before the 
others and made peace; but now I need only say 
this: I think that she will join forces with you in 
carrying out your policy, especially if she can be 
made to see that your object is to prepare for the 
campaign against the barbarians. 

'That it is not, therefore, impossible for you to bring 
these cities together, I think has become evident 
to you from what I have said. But more than that, 
I believe I1 can convince you by many examples 
that it will also be easy for you to do this. For if 
it can be shown that other men in the past have 
undertaken enterprises which were not, indeed, 
more noble or more righteous than that which I 
have advised, but of greater magnitude and difficulty, 
and have actually brought them to pass, what ground 
will be left to my opponents to argue that you will 
not accomplish the easier task more quickly than 
other men the harder ? 

Consider first the exploits of Alcibiades." Al- 
though he was exiled from Athens? and observed 
that the others who had before laboured under this 
misfortune had been cowed ^ because of the great- 
ness of the city, yet he did not show the same sub- 
missive spirit as they ; on the contrary, convinced 
that he must attempt to bring about his return by 
force, he deliberately chose to make war upon her.? 
Now if one should attempt to speak in detail of the 
events of that time, he would find it impossible to 
recount them all exactly, and for the present occasion 
the recital would perhaps prove wearisome. But so 


influence and his sagacity, all the enemies of Athens in the 
Peloponnesian War. 
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eis TocaUTV óc TOpOXT)V karéariaev oU póvov TT)V 
TÓÀw QàÀAà kai AakeDo4puoviovs kai TOUS GAÀovs 
"EAAqvas, cc0' nus uév maÜetv à mávres toaot, 
TOUS 9  dÀAovs T«AÀ«ko)Tois kakots Tepvreaéiv, 
dore pajbémro) vóv e&vrijAovs. elvau Tàs cvp.dopás 
Tüs Ov ékeivov TOv mÓÀeuov év rais mróAeaw € éyye- 
yevnp.évas, Aakeo4puoviovs 0€ rovs TÓTE€ OÓÉavras 
córux ev eis Tàs vOv órvX(as ov AAfuáBy. kaB- 
eaTávavw TewÜévres yàp om aroó Tfjs kar 0á.- 
Aarrav , 9wápecs emvpijaau Kai Tiv KaTà. yfjv 
Tyyepovíav àmájeoav, cGOT €i Tw $aíQ TÓT€ Tv 
px ajjrots yevéaa TÓV TüOpÓVTOV kakáyv, OT 
T)v apxT Tijs ÜaAdrrüS .eAápavov, oUK àv éÉé- 
cAeyx0eit Jevóóp.evos. exetvos pev oUv TrAwcobrav 
GiTLOS  Yevópevos karíjAey eis Tiv móAw, peyá- 
Ans. pév Oófns Trvxov, o) wv émawo/pevos ód' 
QTAVTOY. 

Kóvov O. oU moAols € éreaw Üorepov àvriarpoda 
TOUTCV émpa£ev. órvynjcas yàp év Tfj vavpaxía 
Tj mepi "EMujamrovrov oU 9v abróv aAAd Ou coU 
gvvápxovras, otKaóe gLev ducéaÜa, kargoxovOn, 
TÀevcas 9. eig Kómpov xpóvov uév Twa cepi TV 
TOV Oliv emu éAeua OLérpipev, ala0óp.evos ox 
'AÁynetAaov pera. ToAÀMjs 9vvápecs eis Tv ' Aaíav 

5 ''he defeat at Aegospotami, and after that the rule of 
the ** thirty tyrants," and later the ** decarchy." 

" Under the rule of the decarchies described in Paneg. 
T eM does not much exaggerate the mischief he 
wrought in Greek affairs generally. 

4 For this play of words— dpx5 *'beginning," dápx 
*" dominion "——cf. Paneg. 119, IVicocl. 28, Peace 101. 


* At length Alcibiades fell out with Athens' enemies, 
and began to intrigue in her favour; and so effectively did 
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great was the confusion into which he plunged not 
only Athens but Lacedaemon and all the rest of 
Hellas as well, that we, the Athenians, suffered what 
all the world knows ; ^ that the rest of the Hellenes 
fell upon such evil days that even now the calamities 
engendered in the several states by reason of that 
war are not yet forgotten ;" and that the Lace- 
daemonians, who then appeared to be at the height 
of their fortune, are reduced to their present state 
of misfortune,—all on account of Alcibiades.^ For 
because they were persuaded by him to covet the 
sovereignty of the sea, they lost even their leader- 
ship on land ; so that if one were to assert that they 
became subject to the dominion of their present 
ills? when they attempted to seize the dominion 
of the sea, he could not be convicted of falsehood. 
Alcibiades, however, after having caused these great 
calamities, was restored to his city, having won a 
great reputation, though not, indeed, enjoying the 
commendation of all. 

The career of Conon, not many years later, is a 
counterpart to that of Alcibiades. After his defeat 
in the naval engagement in the Hellespont,? for 
which not he but his fellow-commanders were 
responsible, he was too chagrined to return home ; 
instead he sailed to Cyprus, where he spent some 
time attending to his private interests^ But learn- 
ing that Agesilaus had crossed over into Asia with 


he work that his services were recognized at home and he 
was welcomed back to take again a leading part in the 
life of Athens, 408 z.c. There appears to have been no 
open opposition to his return. The many who distrusted 
him probably thought him less dangerous at home than in 
exile. f See Paneg. 142 ff. 

? 'The battle of Aegospotami. ^ See Evag. 52 ff. 
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OuaBepkóra kai ropÜoÜvra T?v xcpav obTo néy 
eópóvqaev, eOT ádoppv ovOeuiav àAÀÀmv €xcv 
"iv TO GÓjua KQGi TT)V Oudvouay jme AaxkeóaL- 
poviovus karazoÀep5oew dpyovras TrÓÀv 'EAMjvov 
Kai karà yfv kai karà ÜáAarrav, kai Taóra 
vépTOV cs Tovs DaciAéos orparwqyoUs DzwOXvetro 
Tovjcew. Kal Ti Oct Tà mÀeio Àéyew; | ovorávros 
yàp a)TQ vavriKoU epi 'Póoov kai vucjoas Tij 
vavjaXt. AakeOaupioviovs pev é£éBaMev ék Tíjs 
apxfjs, TOUS o0" "EAAgvas TÀevÜépwooev, o) p.óvov 
e TÀ Tem Tíjs mrorpióos &vopÜcaev, dÀAà ai 
TT)V TrÓluv eis Tv ajTiv Oófav mrporjyaryev && 7) Tjamep 
e&émeaev. Kairo, Tig àv TpoceOókmnoev Do. Qv pós 
oUrw TOTewOs Tpáfavros avaorpajjoeoÜa, Tà 

^^ e /, / A A M 3 / 
Tjs '"EAAd0os mpáypara, kai ràs pév àTwio01- 

M 5 5 Ud ^ e / / 

ceoÜa, Tàs O. érvmroAáoew rÀv 'EMWviov móAeov; 

Auoviécios Toivvv (BovAoua, yàp ék zoAÀÓv oe 
meLoÜfjvau paOtav eivau T1)» mpü£w, é' vv oe vvy- 
xávc TapakaAQv) moÀÀooTOs Gv 2vpakociov kai 
TÓ yéve, kai Tjj 60€: kai Tois dots Gmacw, emt - 
0vuijoas povapxtas àÀóycs kai pavucás, kai T0À- 
pajcas Gmravra. TpáTrTew Tà dépovra mpós TTv 
Obvaguv Ta rhv, KüTéGye Lev Zvpakoicas, &má- 
cas O6 Tàs év lukeMa móÀew, Ócau mep Tjcav 

*EAxgv(Bes, kareorpéjaro, ryAwasrqv 86 Bvajuv 

9 See 86, 87, and Epist. ix. 13, 14. 

* Battle of Cnidus, 394 s.c. "There is a dramatic signifi- 
cance in the fact that Conon fought in the battle of Aegos- 
potami which gave Sparta the supremacy and in the battle 
of Cnidus which took it from her. 

* From Spartan rule. 

? He restored the walls which had been torn down as 


one of the terms imposed upon Athens after the battle of 
Aegospotami. Xen. Hell. iv. 8. 9 ff. 
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a large force ^ and was ravaging the country, he was 
so dauntless of spirit that, although he possessed 
no resource whatever save his body and his wits, he 
was yet confident that he could conquer the Lace- 
daemonians, albeit they were the first power in 
Hellas on both land and sea ; and, sending word to 
the generals of the Persian king, he promised that 
he would do this. What need is there to tell more 
of the story? For he collected a naval force off 
Rhodes, won a victory over the Lacedaemonians in a 
sea-fight," deposed them from their sovereignty, and 
set the Hellenes free.^ And not only did he rebuild 
the walls of his country,? but he restored Athens to 
the same high repute from which she had fallen. 
And yet who could have expected that a man whose 
own fortunes had fallen so low would completely 
reverse the fortunes of Hellas, degrading some of 
the Hellenic states from places of honour and raising 
others into prominence ? 

Again, there is the case of Dionysius*^ (for I 
desire you to be convinced by many instances that 
the course of action to which I am urging you is an 
easy one). He was a person of small account among 
the Syracusans in birth,/ in reputation, and in all 
other respects;? yet, being inspired by a mad and 
unreasoning passion for monarchy, and having the 
hardihood to do anything which advanced him to 
this goal, he made himself master of Syracuse, 
conquered all the states in Sicily which were of 
Hellenic origin, and surrounded himself with a power 


* Dionysius, the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse, 406—367 s.c. 
! See Diod. xiii. 96. 
9 Yet Isocrates once wrote to him a most respectful 
letter (Epist. i.). 
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J N M A Jj eo , M 
mepwefáÀero kai mel»v kai vavrwuev, óaqv ov0cis 
àvi)p TÓv TpÓ ékeivov yevopévo. 

» , ^ o ^ A M ^ 

66 "Ert votvvv Kópos (tva uvqo0dpev kai srepi Tàv 
BapBdpwv) éxreÜeis uév 0mó Tfs wmurpós eis Tv 

3 
0óóv, avaipeÜeis O' jo llepo(Gos yvvawuós, eis 
/ 7 A L4 ,» € / ^ ? , 
rocaUTyv ?)À0e ueraBoATjv eo0' áxáons Tíjs ' Aatas 
yevéoÜac« Óeosrórqns. 

607. "Osov 9' 'AAkiBiáós uév. óvyàs v, Kóvov 8€ 

/ / 3 , » » ^ 
OcÓvoruxkas, Auoviotos 9. o)k évGo£os dv, Kópos 
O' oUrcs oiKrpüs aDrQ Tíjs éÉ üpy$s vyevécews 
orapéáan)s, eis ToooÜrov mpoíjAMÜov kai rqAwabra. 
Ovempá£avro, mÓs oU cé ye yp: mrpoo8okáv TÓv ék 
TotoUTrOv  uév yeyovóra, Maxe8ovías Gé faot- 
AeVovra, Toco)rov Oé küptov Ovra, pois Tà 
7poeupmuéva. ovorijoew; 

68  Zéja. 8' cs à£iv éoarw Trois Totovrow TÓv 
épycv pdAwoT émxyeweiv, év ofs karopÜdoas uv 
éváuuAAov T7v cavroÜ Oófav karaoTQcew  Tois 
Tp«reícacu., Ouauuaprov O6 Tfs mpoaOok(as dA 
o)v Tv y' eüvouav kr1)0€e TT)v sapà rÓÀv 'EAMvov, 
^ A / / , ^ - X / ^ 
Tv vToÀ) káAAióv éoTw Aafletv 7) zroAAas móAews TÓv 
e / M / £A ^ A A M ^ 
EAAqviócv kaTà kpáros éAetv: rà. uév yàp roba 
TÓV épycv dÜóvov éyev kai Gvapéveuav kai 7roAAàs 
BAacóquéas, ots 8' ets ovpileBovAeókajev od8év 

[96] póceoT. ToUTcv. ÀX et rts Üeóv aipeotv aov 906m 
p.erà. rotas àv émuieAetas kai Ouvrpilfjs eücavo TOv 
Biov Owvyayetv, oj8euíav £Aov dv, etmep épuoi 

69 cuuBovAc xpáo, u&AAov 1) raíTqv. o) yàp uóvov 





* À navy of three hundred and ten ships, Diod. xiv. 42, 
and an army of a hundred thousand men more or less, 
Diod. ii. 5. 

* Cyrusthe Great, founder of the Persian Empire, Evag. 37. 
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on both land and sea * greater than any man before 
his time had possessed. 

Then again, Cyrus ? (that we may take account 
of the barbarians also), notwithstanding the fact 
that as a child he was exposed by his mother on the 
publie highway ^ and was picked up by a Persian 
woman,? so completely reversed his fortunes that 
he became master of all Asia. 

Now if Alcibiades in exile, and Conon after a 
disastrous defeat, and Dionysius, a man of no repute, 
and Cyrus, with his pitiable start in life, advanced 
so far and achieved such mighty deeds, how can 
we fail to expect that you, who are sprung from such 
ancestors, who are king of Macedonia and master 
of so many peoples, will effect with ease this union 
which we have discussed ? 

Consider how worthy a thing it is to undertake, 
above-all, deeds of such a character that if you 
succeed you will cause your own reputation to rival 
that of the foremost men of history, while if you 
fall short of your expectations you will at any rate 
win the good will of all the Hellenes—which is a 
better thing to gain than to take by force many 
Hellenic cities ; ^ for achievements of the latter kind 
entail envy and hostility and much opprobrium, but 
that which I have urged entails none of these things. 
Nay, if some god were to give you the choice of 
the interests and the occupations in which you 
would wish to spend your life, you could not, at 
least if you took my advice, choose any in preference 
to this; for you will not only be envied of others, 


* See 132 and Herod. i. 108. 4 Herod. i. 112 ff. 
* Cf. Epist. ii. 21: **It is a much greater glory to capture 
the good will of states than their fortifications." 
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070 TÓÀv dAÀcv éoev (qÀAerós, GÀAÀÀ. kat oO cavrOv 

nakapuweis. Tís yàp àv vmepDoA) yévovro Tfíjs 

TouuUTrQs eDOauiovías, órav mpéopew qév Tjkwow 

ék TÓV ueyioTov TróÀeov oi udAoT. e0Ookuiobvres 

eis T)v oTv 8vvaocTeíav, uerà 8€ ToUrwv BovAeUm 

mepi Ts kowfjs cwTT"pias, mepi js oUOeis GÀAos 
/ 


70 Gavijcerat rotasrqv mpóvouw meroupuévos, atoÜdvy 


71 


06 Tj» '"EAMa mácav ópÜTv otoav éd' ots o0 vy- 
xáveus eiaqyoUpevos, reis 9. oÀvyc)pos exy TÀv 
zapà coi BpaBevouévev, àÀÀ. ot uév muvÜüvovra: 
epi aUTÓÀv év ofs doriv, ot 9" eÜxovrat o yi) 9ui- 
paprétv dw émeÜóunoas, ot 8é OeÓíwov ur) mpó- 
Tepóv 7. ráÜms piv TéAos émiÜeiva Tots vrparropé- 
vous; 4v yvyvopévov TÓs o)k àv cikórws uéya 
dpovoigs; ms 9 ' oUk àv mepuxaprjs ow TOv iov 
OuureAotqs, TrqÀwoUTov eióc)s aavróv mpaypdrov 
émuoTárqv yeyevQuévov; Tis 9' oUk àv TÓÀv koi 
uerpíos AoyiGouévcov Ta)ras àv gov mapawéaete 
uda, mpooupetoÜa, rÀv mpá£ewov, ràs Qudórepa 
dépew dpa Ovvauévas, corep kaprmo/s, 100vás 0' 
orepfBaMo)oas kai ruuàs àve£aAeUmrovs ; 


1:2. 'Améypg 9 àv Tóm pov TÀ mpoewpmuéva mepi 


73 


ToUTOV, €i ju) mrapaAeAovros "jv wa. Aoyov, ok à- 
prquovjcas dÀX ókvijcas eiretv, óv 1)0:] uot Qokó 
0gÀccew: oluat. yàp coí Te ovudépew dkoÜ0aot 
mepi abTÀv, epo Te mrpoav]kew perà mapprotas (ca- 
mep et0iopau) TrotetoÜa, To)s. Aóyovs. 
? 7 / I4 € 1 ^ M 
AicÜávopat yáp oe 9vaBaAAOLevov UmO TÓV coL 
A / 4 M Ld * € ^ , L4 
pév. dÜovosvrov, ràs 96 qóAs ràs abróv eivapé- 





» Demosthenes and his party. On Isocrates and Demo- 
sthenes see Havet, Introd. to Cartelier's Antid. pp. xlviii ff. 
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but you will also count yourself a happy man. For 
what good fortune could then surpass your own? 
Men of the highest renown will come as ambassadors 
from the greatest states to your court; you will 
advise with them about the general welfare, for 
which no other man will be found to have shown a 
like concern ; you will see all Hellas on tiptoe with 
interest in whatever you happen to propose ; and 
no one will be indifferent to the nteasures which 
are being decided in your councils, but, on the 
contrary, some will seek news of how matters stand, 
some will pray that you will not be thwarted in your 
aims, and others will fear lest something befall you 
before your efforts are crowned with success. f all 
this should come to pass, would you not have good 
reason to be proud? Would you not rejoice through- 
out your life in the knowledge that you had been 
a leader in such great affairs? And what man that is 
even moderately endowed with reason would not ex- 
hort you to fix your choice above all upon that course 
of action which is capable of bearing at one and 
the same time the twofold fruits, if I may so speak, 
of surpassing joys and of imperishable honours ? 

Now I should content myself with what I have 
already said on this topic, had I not passed over a 
certain matter—not that it slipped my memory, 
but because I hesitated to speak of it—which I am 
now resolved to disclose to you. For I think that 
it is profitable for you to hear about it, and that 
it is becoming in me to speak, as I am wont to do, 
without reserve. 

I observe that you are being painted in false 
colours by men who are jealous of you," for onc 
thing, and are, besides, in the habit of stirring up 
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vov eis Tapayaás kaÜvoráva,, kai Tiv eipüvnv TTV 
To(ís dÀÀows kowTv vóAejov Totis abrÀv (iow elvai 
vopuuLóvrcov, ot müvrov TÓV àÀÀov àpeXMjoavres 

A ^ ^ / M ^ 
mepi Tíjs o'js Ovvajecs Aéyovow, cs oUx bnép Tíjs 

€ / 5 9-79. 4 / $ / b A A 
EAAá0os aAA  émi rasTqv a)fáverait, kat ov qroÀov 

^ ^ M A 
74 xpóvov 1102 záocw 7v ézovAe?ew, kat ÀAóyc uév 
2ÀA M J ^ *?* M N b. ^ 
péMews. Meaarviows Bone, éàv TOÀ mepi GO oxets 
[97] Svoucijans, € épyo 9 m0 cavTÓ zouetaÜa I[cAozóv- 
vnoov: ,Ürápxovai 8£ co. OerraAol pev kat Onato: 
kai mávres oi Ts Apducrvovias ueréxyovres éroc- 
pov. cvvakoÀovÜetv, '"Apyetou 896 xai Meoosjviot 

N ^ M ^ » M 
«ai MeyaAozoAirau. kai TÀv dÀAcov moAÀAoQ0 cvg- 
voÀeuetv kai vrowtv àvaordrovs Aakeóauuoviovs: 
bi H t^ / € M ^ y e / 

Tv 0é rabTra mpá£qs, os kat TÀÓv GAÀXov 'EAjvov 

J ^ ^ A 

75 pais kpor(cew.  TraUra dÀvapoüvres kai $á- 
^^ ? ^ 

oKovres akpiBós e(0évaw, kat raxyécos àzavra TÓ 
Aóyo 'karaoTpedópevow, roAAoUs TeiÜovot, kai ud- 
AucTa. uév TOUS TÀv a)rÓÀv kakóv émÜvuoüvras àv 
Tep ol Aoyorrovofvres,, éze(TQ KGai TOUS oU0evi 
Aoywsu xpcuévous omép TÓV Kowóy, aAA mavrá- 
aw dvauaÜrjras OvaKeuLévous kai mroXMy xdpw 
€xovras To(s UmTép a)0TÓOv dofetoÜa. xai OcÓLévat 

» M] 

Trpoorotovuévows, rv 06 Tovs ok àzoOokudLovras 
A ^ , / ^ e 5 M] ^ 
TO Ooketv émiBovAeUew oe Tots "EAMWow, 4A TT]v 

9-—F / 3 , Li 
avriav TaUT1v a£iav émÜvpyias elvo« vouitovras. 

* 'The Messenians were at war with Sparta and in alliance 
with Philip. Paus. iv. 28. 2. 9 56:90; 

* The Amphictyony was an association of states for the 
protection of the worship of Apollo at Delphi (Grote, JJist. 
ii. pp. 248 ff). The members of the Amphictyony, among 
whom the Thebans and the Thessalians were prominent, 


were now engaged in the Sacred War against the Phocians, 
seeking to wrest from the latter the control of the Temple. 
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trouble in their own cities—men who look upon a 
state of peace which is for the good of all as a state 
of war upon their selfish interests. Heedless of all 
other considerations, they keep talking about your 
power, representing that it is being built up, not 
in behalf of Hellas, but against her, that you have 
for a long time been plotting against us all, and that, 
while you are giving it out that you intend to go 
to the rescue of the Messenians,? if you can settle 
the Phocian question, you really design to subdue 
the Peloponnesus to your rule. The 'hessalians, 
they say, and the Thebans, and all those who belong 
to the Amphictyony,^ stand ready to follow your 
lead ; while the Argives, the Messenians, the 
Megalopolitans,?? and many of the others are pre- 
pared to join forces with you and wipe out the 
Lacedaemonians ; and if you succeed in doing this, 
you will easily be master of the rest of Hellas. By 
speaking this rubbish, by pretending to have exact 
knowledge and by speedily effecting in words the 
overthrow of the whole world, they are convincing 
many people. They convince, most of all, those 
who hunger for the same calamities as do the speech- 
makers; next, those who exercise no judgement 
about their common welfare, but, utterly obtuse in 
their own perceptions, are very grateful to men 
who pretend to feel alarm and fear in their behalf ; 
and lastly, those who do not deny that you appear 
to be plotting against the Hellenes, but are of the 
opinion that the purpose with which you are charged 
is a worthy ambition. 


In 338 s.c. Philip had been invited by the Amphictyony to 
join them against the Phocians. 
4 See 49 ff. 
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;6 — Ot roaoÜrov d$eoráoci ToU voüv éyew, ocv o)k 
»* d ^ ^ 
Lcacw OTL TOUS aDTOlS dv Tig AÓyots xpooju.evos ToUs 

A] / 3l ^ 
pev. BAdieve Toos 9  deMjoevev. otov kai vüv, ei 
7 / Ml ^ ^ 
p€v Tis dan TOv 7fjs ' Aoías BacuAÉéa vois "EAMWwaw 
, 7 A / / » £9? 
émiBovAeUew kai mapeokeváaÜa,. orpareDew | éj 
€ ^ M ^ ^ 3 ? 
Tj4ás, oU0év àv Aéyow mepi a)ro0 $AaOpov, àAA 
3 E 8é $ ' Aé » 8 ^ 
QvÓpcoOécTepov aDTOv kai mÀéovos dftov Ooxetv 
*$ / 5 j ^ » I5 € / M 
eiva, Towjoewv: ev 8é rv à$ 'HpakAéovs cui 
L4 a € / / ^ € / 
TejukóTov, Os dmdons karéorg Tíjs 'EAMd8os 
eUepyérys, émijépou. Tv airíav raUTQv, eis Tv 
/ 

77 ueytorqv  aioxyóvyv àv a)rÓv karaoTüGcewv. Tís 
yàp o)k àv dyavakrcewe kai puomoewv, eb daí- 
vovro TOoUrous émifovAeUcv Ümép Ov Ó mpóyovos 
aUTOÜ Tpoe(Aero kwOvve/ew, kai T)v guév eüvoiuav, 
Tv ékeivos kaTéÀwre Totis éÉ éavroO yeyevquévois, 

A ^ à / , Av) aé d 
p?) T€wQTo OuuóvAdTTew, QàpeMjcas Óé To)rwv 
éroveioto rov émÜvjoin kai movnpáv mpaypudrov; 

e? 3 ; 9 1 ^ / 

78. "Qv évÜvuovuevov xpr) p!) sepuopüv Tow)rqv 
$uuwqv cavrQ mepubvouévav, 2v ot uév éxOpol mepi- 

^ / ^ ^ M! / , Ml e , 
Üetvat cov ÜnroÜot, TÀv 86 diXvov o?Ocis óoTws ok 
àv avreureiv omép oo0 roAurjoewev. | kacro, mrepi TOv 

^ A 
cou cuu depóvrov év Tats ToTov üudocrépov yvo- 
LÀ ? * Li X 1À ^Ü 
pou pur àv karióows 7)» aArÜeav. 
: / / A 
79 "Iows o?$v $moAauBáves pupojvxiav elvov TO 
[98] zàv BAaoómuobvrov kat GÀvapo?vrov kai 7Àyv se- 
7 / / » ,» ed M! 
Üop.évcv ToUrows ópovrilew, aAMvos 0' órav kat u- 
^ ^ 9 A A 
0év cavrQ ovveijs éfauapràvov. xp" Oé 1 
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For these latter are so far divorced from intelli- 
gence that they do not realize that one may apply 
the same words in some cases to a man's injury, in 
others to his advantage. Flor example, if at the 
present moment one were to say that the King of 
Asia was plotting against the Hellenes, and had 
made preparations to send an expedition against 
us, he would not be saying anything disparaging of 
him ; nay, he would, on the contrary, make us think 
more highly of his courage and his worth. But if, 
on the other hand, one should bring this charge 
against one of the descendants of Heracles, who 
made himself the benefactor of all Hellas, he would 
bring upon him the greatest opprobrium. For who 
would not feel indignation and loathing if a man 
should be found to be plotting against those in 
whose behalf his ancestor elected to live a life 
of périls, and if he made no effort to preserve the 
good wil which the latter had bequeathed as a 
legacy to his posterity, but, heedless of these 
examples, set his heart on reprehensible and wicked 
deeds ? 

You ought to give these matters careful thought, 
and not look on with indifference while rumours 
are springing up around you of the sort which your 
enemies seek to fasten upon you, but which your 
friends, to a man, would not hesitate to deny. And 
yet it is in the feelings of both these parties that 
you can best see the truth as to your own intercsts. 

Perhaps, however, you conceive that it argues a 
mean spirit to pay attention to the drivellers who 
heap abuse upon you and to those who are influenced 
by what they say, especially when your own con- 
science is free from any sense of guilt. But you 
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karadpovety. ToU mAjÜovs, uq9€ mapà pupóv 7yet- 
oÜa. 70 ,Tapà "áo coorapétv, aAA TÓTe vopicew 
kay € exew Ka peyáAv TÜV oó5av Kai mpérovcay 
goL kai TOlS Trpoyóvous kai rots $9' ouv mempaypé- 


80 vois, Órav oUTc) OuaÜfjs ToUs "EAAgvas, c)gmep ops 


81 


AakeBauuoviovs Te mppós TOUS cavTOv Bacuas 
eXovTas Tos 0 éraipovs TOUS GOUS mpós. cé óua.- 
Keuiévovs. écart 9 o9 xaAesóv TUXeiv Tovro, 7v 
e0eXijons KoLvOs &maot yevéata., kai 7raoy TOÁS 
uev TÓV TÓAecv olketcus exo, TpÓs 06 ràs aMo- 
Tpias Sua kelpevos, ér, Ó jv TO rouUra, Tpocdupf) 
mpárrew, é£ dv rois uév "EAMjyow éoev mwo7OSs, 
TOlS O€ BapBápows Qopepós. 

Kat p» Üavpáogs, à mep éméoreua kai Trpos 
Avoviatov Tiv rvpavvióa. krrodpevov, ei uijre aTpa.- 
TQyós ' àv uüre porop par GAÀÀcS OvváaTwS Üpa.- 
górepóv cou. OuetÀeypat TÀV dAÀÀcv. éyo yap Trpós 
pev TO TroÀvreseoÜa. mávrav ajvéararos éyevópav 
TÀv moMwrAv (o)re yàp $ó«wvrv &axov. (KkavTv ovTe 
TóÀnav OvvaLévqv Oxo xpfjata. Kai p.oAsveata. 
kai AoddopetaÜo, TOLS emi ToO Pjuaros kvAw9ovpué- 


89 vots), Tob O€ .$povety €Ü kai memaióeUo0a, KaAós, 
, 


e( KaL Tuis G'ypowkóTepov elvai $xjoe TÓ pnOév, 
àuduop,rÀ, kai Ocixv v ép.avTóv OUK É£v TOlS 
dmroAeAeuipuévous àAA' €v Tois Tpoéxovgt TÓV dÀÀcv. 
Oo Tep émuXeupó cvpBovAeóew TÓV  TpÓTOV robrov, 
Óv éyo mréQvko, Kai Osvaj.o4, Kai Tfj róÀe. kai Tots 
"EAMjoet kai rÀv dvópóv Tois évOofoTáTois. 





9 Sec Epist. ii. 6. 

* Isocrates dwells on his disabilities repeatedly. — Cf. 
Iypist. i. 9; Epist. viii. 7; and Panath. 9, 10. See General 
Introd. p. xix. 
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ought not to despise the multitude nor count it a 
little thing to have the respect of the whole world ; 
on the contrary, you ought then, and only then, to 
be satisfied that you enjoy a reputation which is 
good and great and worthy of yourself and of your 
forefathers and of the achievements of your line, 
when you have brought the Hellenes to feel toward 
you as you see the Lacedaemonians feel toward 
their kings,? and as your companions feel toward your- 
self. And it is not difficult for you to attain this 
if you determine to show yourself equally friendly 
to all, and cease treating some of the cities as friends 
and others as strangers, and if, furthermore, you 
fix your choice upon the kind of policy by which 
you can make yourself trusted by the Hellenes and 
feared by the barbaxians. 

And do not be surprised (as I said in my letter to 
Dionysius after he had made himself master of 
Sicily) that I, who am not a general nor a public 
orator nor in any other position of authority, have 
expressed myself to you more boldly than the 
others. The fact is that nature has placed me more 
at a disadvantage than any of my fellow-citizens for 
a public career :? I was not given a strong enough 
voice nor sufficient assurance to enable me to deal 
with the mob, to take abuse, and bandy words with 
the men who haunt the rostrum ; but, though some 
will condemn my taste in saying so, I do lay claim 
to sane judgement and good education, and I would 
count myself in comparison with others not among 
the last, but among the foremost. Andthatis why I 
endeavour in thisway,for which my nature and powers 
aresuited, togive adviceto Athens and to the Hellenes 
at large and to the most distinguished among men. 
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IIepi jév ov TÓv éuÀv kai Ov cot mpakTéov 
éoTi "pos roUs EAMqvas, oxeóóv àx)koas-: sept O€ 
Tfjs oTpaetas Tfjs eis TT]v Aatav rais Lev TóAeaw, 
ás ejr xptjvad ge oa Mrrew, TÓT€ cupflovAciao- 
pev os xpr) moÀeuetv Tpós ToUs BapDBdpovs, óTav 
tOco.ev aUTàs Op.ovooUGas, vpOós cé Ó€ vüv moujoo- 
pat ToUs Aóyovs, o) TÜ]v aÜTTV Éxcv Oudvouaw kai 
KT éketvyv TTV jAutav, oT. Sypadov T€pi TT 
aUTT)V ómóÜeow ra/rwv. TÓT€ Lv yàp mvapekeAevó- 
pv Tolg àkovcojévowg karayeAdv pov kai kara- 
$povetv, ?]jv uT) kat TÀv mpaypárov kai Ts 6089s 
Tíjs éuavToU kat ToO ypóvov ToO Trepi TOv ÀAóyov Oua- 
rpubÜevros G.EGos $aivouat O.e£vv: vüv 66 GoBoOpja 
Ha) TüvTOV TÓV m poetpr)p.évav T0ÀD kara ÓecoTepov 
TUXCO. O.aÀexÜeis. kat yàp 7ipÓs TOLS GÀAots ó Aó- 
yos ó mavqyvpukós, OÓ TOUS GAovs TOUS mepi TT) 
$uAocodiav O.uTpifovras eUmoparépovs goujoas, 
éjot TToAÀMjv &mopíay mrapéaykev- OUTE yàp Ta)Tà 
BosAonat Aéyew TOÍS €V Éketvq yeypopuqievous, oUT. 
en Kawvà Obvagat oret. o0 pav Gmo0TO/TÉOV 
eoriv, GÀÀà AekTéov mepi v orreéumv, O0 TL QV 
ÜzoTéoy kai cvuoépm mpós TÓ meica( oe TabTa 
mpárrew. Kai yàp Tv éÀMmO TV koi ju) OvvnO OS 
TOV QUTOV Tpómov ypdijau Tots zpóTepov ek OeQopué- 
vois, GÀ obv Uzroypdajew y. oip.at xapiévros Tots 
e&epydbeaÜa. «ai O.amovetv Ovvapiévots . 

Inv pev oiv dpynv ToO Aóyov To0 o pzravros 
otp.ac mrerrovíjaÜau TaUTqv, t)v sep mpoarjket ToUs éri 


9 Paneg. 14. 
* Not an empty boast. See Havet, Introduction to 
Cartelier's 4ntid. pp. lxxv ff. 
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Now regarding myself, and regarding the course 
which you should take toward the Hellenes, perhaps 
no more need be said. But as to the expedition 
against Asia, we shall urge upon the cities which 
I have called upon you to reconcile that it is their 
duty to go to war with the barbarians, only when 
we see that they have ceased from discord. For 
the present, I shall address myself to you, not, how- 
ever, with the same confidence as I had at that 
period of my life when I was writing on this same 
subject. Lor then I challenged my audience to 
visit their ridicule and contempt upon me if I did 
not manifestly treat the question in a way which 
was worthy of the matter in hand and of my reputa- 
tion and of the time which I had devoted to the 
discourse.^ But now I dread lest what I say may 
fall far short of every claim I then made ; for, apart 
from the other disabilities under which I labour, my 
Panegyricus, which has enriched the other men who 
make philosophy their business, has left me quite 
impoverished, because I am neither willing to repeat 
what I have written in that discourse nor am I at 
my age able to cast about for new things. However, 
I must not shirk my task, but must say in support of 
the enterprise which I have proposed whatever occurs 
to me as likely to persuade you to undertake it. 
For even if I fall short in any degree, and am not 
able to write in the style of my former publications, 
I think that I shall at any rate present an attractive 
sketch for those who have the energy to elaborate 
the details and carry the work to completion. 

The point of departure, then, which I have taken 
for my whole discussion is, I believe, the one which 
is proper for those who urge an expedition against 
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M d. / /Ü / ^ LY 1 
Tv  Áctav meiovras oTpaTevew. Oei yàp pov 
/ /, M] ^ / A o9 
7poTepov Tpárrew, piv àv ÀAáBm rus robs " EAMqvas 
^ / 
Ovotv Üdrepov, 7) ovvarycoviLopévovs. 7) zoAXjv. eó- 
vouAv éyovras To(s mparTTOoLévows. dv 'Ayma(Aaos 
€ / 7 / / ? / 
0 90£as elva« AakeOauovicov dpovurraros cQAMyco- 
5 A / 5 M A [4 »y 
87 pyoev, o) à kakiav, aÀÀAà Gu duAoruíav. oye 
yàp Ovrrüs émÜvpas, kaÀàs uév dpdorépas, o) 
/ ? ? 7 LANE, e / 
cvuóovovcas 0  àÀAMjÀas o)0  àpa mpárreoÜa. 
Ovvapnévas. mporppe?ro yàp Paouet re moÀeuétv, 
KQi TOUS éTaGipovs eig Tàs TÓÀewg Tàs aDTÓYV KüT- 
ayayetv kai kvptovs svoujoa. TÓV qmpaypuáTov. 
cvvéBawev ov ék pév Ts TpaypaTetas Tíjs Ümép 
TÓV éTaipov €v kakots kai kwO)Dvou eivau TOUS 
"EAA o M 0€ M M M ? 0 T5 L4 
qvas, Quà O€ rz» rapax Tv év0d8e yvyvopé- 
vov gu) oXoMiv dyew poc OvvaoÜa. mroAep.etv TOlS 
88 BapBápors. (OT ÉéK TÓV ayyvor]Üévreov KüT. éKetvov 
TOv xpóvov páOwov karajuaÜetv Órv Oct roUs opÜOs 
BovAevouévovs ui) pórepov ékdépew mpós Baouéa. 
M 
[100] zóAeuov, mpiv àv 0uuMM£m Tis Tos "EAAMqvas kai 
^ ^ ^ ^ e 
maj00;y TÍs pavias Tfjs vOv aüTo(s éveoroo0q9s: & 
vep kat aot oviBeBovAevkóres 7vyxávop.ev. 

89  Ilepi uév o)v ToíTwcv o)0eig àv avrevzeiv TÓV 
7 / À / $7 oé ^ ' 1ÀA 
€0 dpovoivrcv TroAÀujaewv: otuac 06 TÀv juév aÀÀwv 
3 ^ ^ ? M ? / 
et r.at OÓ£eve mrepi Tfjs orparelas Tíjs eis TT]jv ' Aotav 

^ / 

cvuBovAeUew, égt raírqgv àv émwreoetv ri)v mapa- 

A A 

KÀgow, Aéyovras cs Óo0t ep ésexetproav mpós TOv 

^ M 

Baca. soAeuetv, &maot ovvéreoev é£ à90£cv uév 

^ , 

yevéoÜa. Aajmpots, ék mev/yrwv 0é mAovotow, ék 
^ ^ L4 

Tamewóv 06 ToÀMjs xcpas kat vóAecv Ocororas. 


?^ Cf. Paneg. 15. 
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Asia.^ For one must undertake nothing until he 
finds the Hellenes doing one of two things: either 
actually supporting the undertaking or according it 
their entire approval. It was this which Agesilaus, 
for all that he was looked upon as the most sagacious 
of the Lacedaemonians, disregarded, not because of 
incapacity but because of ambition. For he had two 
aims, which, though laudable, were not consistent, 
and could not be carried out at the same time, since 
he was resolved both to make war against the King 
and to restore his friends to their cities and put them 
in control of affairs) Naturally the result of his 
efforts in behalf of his friends was that the Hellenes 
were involved in troubles and perils, and, owing to 
the confusion which arose at home, had neither the 
time nor the power to make war upon the barbarians. 
So from the mistakes of inadvertence at that time it 
is easy to draw the lesson that those who would take 
sane counsel must not begin a war against the King 
until someone has composed the quarrels of the 
Hellenes and has cured them of the madness which 
now afHlicts them. And this is just what ] have 
advised you to do. 

On these points no man of intelligence would 
venture to contradict me. But I think that if any 
of the others should be prompted to advise you in 
favour of the expedition against Asia, they would 
resort to a plea of this kind : that it has been the 
fortune of all who have undertaken a war against 
the King, without exception, to rise from obscurity 
to brilliant distinction, from poverty to wealth, and 
from low estate to be masters of many lands and 


" 'The same explanation of Agesilaus's failure is given in 
Epist. ix. 13. 
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éyo) 0. oUk ék TÓv ToioUTov uéAÀo ae capakaAetv, 
aAA ék rÀv vyrvyqkévac Go£ávro, Aéyc 9 àx rÀv 
perà. Kípov kai KAedpxov avarparevoapévov. 
"Exeivovs yàp OópnoAÀoyetrau vucfjoauw uév / uaxo- 
pévovs &macav T)v Dacis Osvajuv Tocobrov, 
ÓcOV "ep dv €i rais yvvai&u a)rOv cvvépaAov, 
710m 9' éykpareis Ookobvras elvat TÓV Tppoypárav 
9uà Tv Kupov mpoméTeuav dTvXTjoat mrepuxopi) 
yàp aDTÓv ovra Kai Owgkovra TOÀ) po TÀY 
GQÀÀcv, év jéaots yevój.evov Tots moÀeuo:s dmo- 
Üavew. GV opos TQuÀ.kaUTaSs cvppopüs Gup.- 
mregoUans oUrco c$00pa xarejpóvqgoev 0 DaouMevs 
Ts mepi aTOv Ovváp.ecs, doe mpokaAeaáp.evos 
KAéapxov Ka 7oUs GÀAovs Tyyepióvas eis Aóyov 
éAÜetv, kai To/Tois pv ÜniOXvoUp.evos p.eydAas 
cS Occew, rots Ó. dÀAo:s oTpariTau4s évreAij 
TOv uuoÜ0v ároOo)s dmomépjulew, rouasraus éAniow 
D7zayayópevos, kai vrioTets Oo0s TÓv éket vojulo- 
pévov Tàs peyioras, ovAAaBaw a)roUs dzékrewe, 
Kai pGAAov etÀero mepi To)s Üeo)s éfapapreéiv T 
TOls OTpGaTwiOTOUAS OUTOS Ééprowg o?00 cvufaAet. 
cOTe Tis üv yévovro mapákÀqous ra)TQqs kaAÀLv 
Kai TiOTOTÉpa; aívovrat yàp kükeivo kpamj- 
cavres àv TÓÀYV BactMécs "poypárav ei jT) 9i 
Kópov. coi 06 Tr5v T drvxiav T") TÓT€ yeyev- 
pévqv o9 xaÀemóv $vAdfaoÜaw, ToU T€ oTpaTo- 
Té0ov T0Ü kpar5)cavros T")v  ékeivov OUvajuv 
pdOuov ToÀ? xpetrrov karaokevdcaoÜou. kaírot 
rovrov àudorépov Ümrap£ávrov mÓs o) xp?) Üap- 
^ 4 1 / /; 
pev mowoUpevov T?)v oTpareiav TaUTWV; 


? See Paneg. 145-149, where the same episode is used to 
the same point in similar language. 
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cities. I, however, am not going to urge you on 
such grounds, but by the example of men who were 
looked upon as failures : I mean those who took the 
field with Cyrus and Clearchus.* 

Every one agrees that these won as complete a 
victory in battle over all the forces of the King as if 
they had come to blows with their womenfolk, but that 
atthe very moment when they seemed to be masters 
of the field they failed of success, owing to the im- 
petuosity of Cyrus. For he in his exultation rushed in 
pursuit far in advance of the others; and, being caught 
in the midst of the enemy, was killed. But the King, 
notwithstanding that his foes had suffered so severe 
a loss, felt so thorough a contempt for his own forces 
that he invited Clearchus and the other captains to 
a parley, promising to give them great gifts and to 
pay their soldiers their wages in full and to give 
them.safe convoy home ; then, having lured them 
by such prospects, and having assured them by the 
most solemn pledges known to the Persians, he 
seized them and put them to death, deliberately 
choosing to outrage the gods rather than risk 
a clash with our soldiers, bereft though they now 
were of Cyrus's aid. And what challenge could 
be nobler or more convincing than this? For it 
is evident that, if it had not been for Cyrus, even 
that army would have overthrown the power of 
the King. But for you it is easy both to guard 
against the disaster which befell at that time and 
to equip yourself with an armament much stronger 
than that which defeated the forces of the King. 
How, then, since you possess both these advantages, 
can you fail to undertake this expedition with all 
confidence ? 
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Kai uxaels oroAapn ne BovAea0a. AaBetv, ÓTL 
TOUTOOV eva. mébpaka. TÓv aUTÓv Tpómov Óv Tep 
TpÓTepov. emuorás yàp émi Tàs aDrás O.avotas 
etAó Qv Hj zrovety yAuxópevos Tà ócónÀopéva. 
kaAQs érépos eimretv Kai yàp et pév émüióew 
émrovoUpamv, émretpopv dv dmavro. rà votabra óu.- 


94 $esyew, coi O€ cvpuovÀevcov popoós &y jv, e 


95 


96 


mepi Tiv Àé&w melo Xpóvov OuérpiBov 3] 7 mepi TÓS 
mpáseis, éTi [D et TOUS dÀWovs ópóv Tots ép.ots 
Xp p.évovs aoTOs póvos Garevxópajv TÓV ÜT épo0 
mpórepov eipxévov. Tos pév oóv oiketots TUXÓV 
dv , Xpucatum, Tv TOU ooó0pa. Karemetym kai 
mpém, TÓV 9 dAAorpiov oU0€v av vpooGe£aipmv, 
coTep oU0. év TÓ mapeMóvre Xpóvo. 

Taóra pev oOv oUrws* Ooket Oé not nerà rara 
mepi TÍjs mrapagkevfjs Sua Aekréov «tva TÍjs Te goi 
yevnoopévis kai Tfjs €ketvots Drap&dors. TÓ pev 
TOLVUV uéyuarov, gÜ uev TOUS "EAvas eÜvovs 
ees, Ki mep c0eXijons epi etvas TOÍS Tepl ToUTOV 
eipyu.évots, eketvo o6 Oud Tàs ÓckaOapxias Tàs émi 
AareBaurovicov c; ds otóv Te OvapeveoTd rovs. Tjyobv- 
TO 'yÀp Kupov pev kai KAedpxov karopÜcigdvrav 
p.GAÀAov érv. GovAevoew, Baoiécs. € Kparijcavros 
&maMayijaec0a, TÓv Kkakdv TÓV mapóvrav: O 
Tp kai cUvVézegev avroís. kai uiv Kai oTpaTUu- 
ras c) uév éÉ éro(gov Mjjew Tocosrovs Ocovs àv 





* 'This apology is curious, since Greek orators habitually 
repeated identical passages in dealing with the same situa- 
tions. Cf. Antid. 14. 

* Of. Antid. 55. An ** epideictic" speech was a lecture 


whose aim was to display the rhetorical powers of the 
Speaker. 


* See Paneg. 110 ff. 
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And let no one suppose that I desire to conceal 
the fact that I have in some instances expressed 
myself in the same manner as upon a former occasion. 
For, coming to the same thoughts, I have preferred 
not to go through the effort of striving to phrase 
differently what has already been well expressed. 
It is true that if I were making an epideictic speech ^ 
I should try to avoid scrupulously all such repeti- 
tions ; but now that I am urging my views upon you, 
I should have been foolish if I had spent more time on 
the style than on the subject matter, and if, further- 
more, seeing that the other orators make free with 
my writings, I alone had abstained from what I have 
said in the past. So, then, I may perhaps be allowed 
to use what is my own, if at any time I am greatly 
pressed and find it suitable, although I would not 
now any more than in times past appropriate any- 
thing from the writings of other men. 

We may, then, regard these points as settled. 
But next in order I think that I should speak of the 
war-strength which will be available to you as com- 
pared with that which Clearchus and his followers 
had. First and most important of all, you will have 
the good will of the Hellenes if you choose to abide 
by the advice which I have given you concerning 
them ; they, on the other hand, found the Hellenes 
intensely hostile because of the decarchies ^ which 
the Lacedaemonians had set up; for the Hellenes 
thought that, if Cyrus and Clearchus should succeed, 
their yoke would be heavier still, but that if the 
King conquered they would be delivered from their 
present hardships ; and this is just what did happen 
to them. Besides, you. will find as many soldiers at 
your service as you wish, for such is now the state of 
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PBovAnÜfs: oUTc yàp éye. rà Tfjg 'EAAd8os, coe 
p&ov etva, avoTíjoat oTpa.TóTeOov jetLov kat kpetr- 
TOV ék TÓV TÀavcopévov 7) TÀv TroArevouévov: év 
éketvous Oé Tots xpóvow oUk Tv fevuóv ob0é€v, 
cgT avaykalOjevou é£evoÀoyetv ék TÓv mÓÀecv 
mÀéov àvyüjAvos Kov eis Tàs OtOojLévas Tots ovAMéyovot 
O«peds 7) Tr?]v eis To)s oTparwDTras puoÜoóopáv. 
kai uv eL BovAnÜctev e&eráoa, Kai , rapaBaAetv 
cé 7€ TÓV vÓv Tyymaóp.evov Tis OTpaTeias kai Bov- 
Acvaópievov mepi dmávrov Kai KAéapxov TOV ÉT- 
oTraüTÜCavTG  TÓV  TÓT€ TmpaypüTov, copiüoop.ev 
éKetvov pév oU0ep4ás TmoTe Ovvápecos mpórepov 
oUTE vavTucijs. oUre mreGfjs karagTávra, KUpLov, 
aAA €k Ts dTvxX(ias TÍjs cvufáons abTÓ mepi 
Tv Tyreupov óvop.ag óv yevópuevov, oé Oé Trocaóra 
«ai. rqÀwabra TO péyeÜos Owmempayuévov: mepi 
Gv ci jév TpOs éTépovus TOv Aóyov émoto)Dumv, 
KaÀÓs àv eiye OuAÜetv, mpós o€ O6 OuaAeyópievos, 
ce( Tàs càs mpá£eus cou Owfioimv, Ouais àv 
ávóryTos dua kat mrepiepyos etvau Ookotmv. 

"A£wov 8é aUas KQi TÓV BaciAéov. &po- 
Tépaw, éó' óv coi ve ovuovAeso orpareew kai 
mpós Ov KAcapxos érroAéumoaev, b karépov Tv 
yvomv ka Tv OUvapuv etos. O n€v TOlvUV TOU- 
TOU TaOTÜp TTv TÓÀW Tv rjp.erépav kai müYÀw TTJV 
AakeÓauuoviv  karemoAéjunoev, obros 8. ovOevos 


* See Paneg. 168 and note. 

* Cyrus gave Clearchus about ten thousand pounds 
with which to levy mercenaries. Xen. 7;ínab. i. 1. 9. 

€ Artaxerxes ÍI., 405-359 nz.c. 

4 'lhis is inexact. He is probably thinking of the defeat 
of the Athenians in the Peloponnesian War in which Sparta 
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affairs in Hellas that it is easier to get together a 
greater and stronger army from among those who 
wander in exile than from those who live under their 
own polities.^ But in those days there was no body 
of professional soldiers, and so, being compelled to 
collect mercenaries from the several states, they had 
to spend more money on bounties ? for their recruit- 
ing agents than on pay for the troops. And, lastly, 
if we should be inclined to make a careful review of 
the two cases and institute a comparison between you, 
who are to be at the head of the present expedition 
and to decide on every measure, and Clearchus, 
who was in charge of the enterprise of that day, we 
should find that he had never before been in command 
of any force whatever on either land or sea and yet 
attained renown from the misfortune which befell him 
on the continent of Asia ; while you, on the contrary, 
have: succeeded in so many and such mighty achieve- 
ments that if I were making them the subject of 
a speech before another audience, I should do well 
to recount them, but, since I am addressing myself 
to you, you would rightly think it senseless and 
gratuitous in me to tell you the story of your own 
deeds. 

It is well for me to speak to you also about the 
two Kings, the one against whom I am advising you 
to take the field, and the one against whom Clearchus 
made war, in order that you may know the temper 
and the power of each. In the first place, the father * 
of the present King once defeated our city ^ and later 
the city of the Lacedaemonians,^ while this King 7 
had the assistance of Persia; but Artaxerxes II. came to 
the throne in the year of the battle of Aegospotami. 


* At the battle of Cnidus with the help of Conon, 394 p.c. 
f Artaxerxes III., 359-339 u.c. 
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TGMTOTE TÓV orpaTevpáToov TÜV T?)V xopav aorob 
100 Avp.awop.évav émrekpárrjaev. eme" ó iv TV 
"Aoíav dracav Trap TÓV EAMjvov év rais Gwv- 
0 kaus é£éAaBev, obros 0€ rocoUrov Oct rÀv dAAov 
pxew, oT oj06 TÓYy ékOoÜevo iov ajrà mróAeav 
éykparijs éoTww. (0T oUOeis O0TLS OUK Qv dTopij- 
gete, 7róTEpa Xp) vopitew ToUTOV a)TÓV ádeoráva 
Ov àvavópíav, 7 "Keivas Dmepecpakévat kai kara- 
mredpovykéva. Tfjs. BapBapucijs Dvvaa reías. 
i01. Ta Tolvwv epi TT)V xcpav cS Otikevrau, Tüs 
oUK àv dkocas srapo£vvÜein TroAep.etv Tpós aSróv; 
AlyvrmTos yàp dewrriket pév «ai xaT €ketvov 
TOV Xpóvov, o9 uv aX edofoüvro p" "ore 
Bacueos a)rós Trouaáp.evos oTparetav kparijoee 
Kai Tfjs 6i TÓV TOTOJLÓV Svoxopías kai Tíjs dÀÀgs 
Tzapackevis aTdons: vóv O0  obros amjMaev 
a)TOUS TOÜ Oéovs To/TOV. OcvTapackevacdpevos 
yàp O/Uvapav oov otós T. )v rÀc(o Tq, kai oTpaTeU- 
cas éz. a)roUs, aàmfÀÜev éxeiÜev o) pgóvov Tr- 
TyÜeis, aAAà xai karayeÀaoÜeis kai Oófas ovre 
102 BactÀeUew ovre oTparmwyetv ü£vos elvat. 70, Tolvvv 
vzep, Kirpov kai Qowikqv kai. Küukíav kat. TÓv 
TÓTOV éke(vov, OÜev éypüvro vavrwuQ, TÓT€ jv 
7v BaoiuMéws, vóv 8é rà uév d$óéorqke, rà 9' éy 
TOÀ epu «ai ,Kakoís TOOOUTOlS €OTÍV, oT eketve 
pev pne etvat TOUTCY TÓÀYy €Üvàv xpwjowuiov, coi 
9, Tv mroAep.eiy qrpós a)TOV BovAnÜfs, ovp.dópes 
103 M «ai urv 'lópiéa ye TOv e)zoporarov TÀwv 


* Treaty of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 ff., 175 ff. 
" Paneg. 140, 161. * Paneg. 161. 
4 Paneg. 162. 
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has never overcome anyone of the armies which have 
been violating his territory. Secondly, the former 
took the whole of Asia from the Hellenes by the 
terms of the Treaty ^ ; while this King is so far from 
exercising dominion over others that he is not in 
control even of the cities which were surrendered to 
him ; and such is the state of affairs that there is 
no one who is not in doubt what to believe—whether 
he has given them up because of his cowardice, or 
whether they have learned to despise and contemn 
the power of the barbarians. 

Consider, again, the state of affairs in his empire. 
Who could hear the facts and not be spurred to war 
against him ? Egypt was, it is true, in revolt? even 
when Cyrus made his expedition ; but her people 
nevertheless were living in continual fear lest the 
King might some day lead an army in person and 
overcome the natural obstacles which, thanks to the 
Nile, their country presents, and all their military 
defences as well. But now this King has delivered 
them from that dread; for after he had brought 
together and fitted out the largest force he could 
possibly raise and marched against them, he retired 
from Egypt not only defeated, but laughed at and 
scorned as unfit either to be a king or to command 
an army. Furthermore, Cyprus and Phoenicia and 
Cilicia,^ and that region from which the barbarians 
used to recruit their fleet, belonged at that time to 
the King, but now they have either revolted from him 
or are so involved in war and its attendant ills that 
none of these peoples is of any use to him ; while 
to you, if you desire to make war upon him, they will 
be serviceable. And mark also that Idrieus, who 
is the most prosperous of the present rulers of the 
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vOv srepi TT]|v Tjrewpov T poanjkeu OvojevéoTepov etvat 
[103] Tots BaoiAéos mpáypaoi TÓÀv ToAÀenoDvrov: 4 
TüvTOV y' àv eim GXxerAvóyraTos, ei Hi BosAovro 
karaAeA/a0a, raUTQv TT Qpy"nv, Tv aikwaaqiévy 
pev TOV aBeAdóv, coÀeu)cacav Oé mpos abróv, 
dzavra Oé TÓv xpóvov émiBovAeVovoav kai Bov- 
Aouévnv ToU Te ocjiaTos aDToÜ kai rÀv xpujdTcov 

104 üzrávrcv yevéo0au.  kvpíav. Dmép Ov OeÓwos vOv 
pév àvaykdáLera, Üepame/ew a)rÓv kai xpyara 
"roMa «a0 ekaaov TÓv €v.avTÓv àvomépmew e 
Oc c) Ouais ets TU Tymeupov, éketvós T' àv 
doj.evos toot BonÜóv "kew a0TÓ ge vopica, TÀv 
T GÀÀcv caTparáv 7oMoUs óoorijaets, jv 
jTÓO0X TTV cAevÜepíav ajrois, Kai robvopua TOÜTO 
OLaoTeipms eis Tiv Aatav, ó Tp eis ToUs "EA- 

qvas elamreaóv kai 7Tjv ?)uerépav kai 1v Aakeóat- 
poviv apxyv karéAvoev. 

100 "Em, 9' àv mÀei Aéyew émexeipovv, óv TpÓTmov 
"moÀeuAv TáxywoT. àv mepvyévoto. Tfjs 700. BaouMéws 
Ovváp.ecs* vóv 6€ doBobOnat wj Twes éavruwiooow 
tv, €& uxjeev T'OTTOTE peraxeupuadquevos TÓV OTpA- 
ryywv. vüv ToÀucmv ooi "apaweéy T mAétara 
kai éyura Duamrempovypiévq Kad móAepiov. cOTe 
mepi pev ToUrcv oD0€v otjat Octv grÀei Aéyew. 

IIepi 86 rÀv dAAov, 7yobpat TÓv 7€ zraTépa. 00v 
«ai rÓóv krqucdpevov Tv DaoiAeiav kai TÓv ToD 
yévovus àpyqyóv, ei TQ gév ety Üéjus, ot 86€ Ov- 





? Mausolus. 

0 *f Freedom "' of the Greeks from Athenian tyranny was 
the avowed object of the Spartans in the Peloponnesian 
War, Thuc. iv. 86. Cf. Paneg. 122. 

* Amyntas II. 4 Perdiccas I. See 32, note. 
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mainland, must in the nature of things be more 
hostile to the interests of the King than are those 
who are making open war against him ; verily he 
would be of all men the most perverse if he did not 
desire the dissolution of that empire which outrages 
his brother,? which made war upon himself, and which 
at all times has never ceased to plot against him in 
its desire to be master of his person and of all his 
wealth. It is through fear of these things that he 
is now constrained to pay court to the King and to 
send him much tribute every year ; butif you should 
cross over to the mainland with an army, he would 
greet you with joy, in the belief that you were come 
to his relief ; and you will also induce many of the 
other satraps to throw off the King's power if you 
promise them '' freedom " and scatter broadcast over 
Asiathat word which, when sown among the Hellenes, 
has broken up both our empire and that of the 
Lacedaemonians.^ 

I might go on and endeavour to speak at greater 
length on how you could carry on the war so as to 
triumph most quickly over the power of the King ; 
but as things are, I fear that I might lay myself open 
to criticism if, having had no part in a soldier's life, 
I should now venture to advise you, whose achieve- 
ments in war are without parallel in number and 
magnitude. "Therefore on this subject I think I 
need say nothing more. 

But to proceed with the rest of my discourse, I 
believe that both your own father ^ and the founder 
of your kingdom,^ and also the progenitor of your 
race *—were it lawful for Heracles and possible for 


* Heracles. The latter was precluded by his divinity ; 
Amyntas and Perdiccas by their death. 
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VO4uLV AáBotev, TÓV ajTÓv üv TOUTOV yevéata, 
106 avpovAovs Qv qep éydo. Xpópat € rexpaptous 
éé dv Duomrenpo-ypévou Tvyxávovaw. Ó T€ yàp 
TOTÜp Gov UpOs Tüs mÓÀes Ta/Tas, ais ool 
vrapawó mpoaéxew TOV voUv, "pos aTdcas oiKetmos 
eixev: Ó T€ Kr) oápievos Tiv apyi, peiGov ópovij- 
gas TÓV Q)TOÜ vzroÀwrÓv kai povapxtas emÜvpijoos, 
OUX ópioios. eBovAeócaro TOÍS TpOs TÓS TOLaDTOS 
107 duAorucas óppscop.évous. oL p.ev yàp év TaÍS axTÓv 
TróAeot oTáceus kai  Tapaxas kai o$oyas en. 
7Ooio0Üvres ékrüvro T)Vv Tww)v TraUTQv, O O6 TOv 
pév Tómov TÓv '"EAAqwuóv ÓAcs etace, Tiv OÓ' év 
Maxe8ovía BacuMetav karaoxetv. éreÜUpmqoev: vnt- 
oTraTO yàp To)s pév "EAAqvas o)k ceibwévovs 
Üzopnévew 7às povapxias, ToUs 0. GÀAovs o) Ovva- 
[104] j4évovs àvev Tíjs TovaUTys OvvaoTeias Otouketv TOv 
108 Bíov TÓv oóérepov a)DrÓOv. kai ydp Tov cvvéfm 
8ià TO yvÓva, mepi roírov a)TOv iOUos kat Tov 
Bacwelav yeyevfjaUa, zo0À) TÓV GÀÀov e&nMay- 
néviy póvos yàp EAMjvov ovx OpodQUAov yévous 
Gpxeu ó&ubcas póvos kai Ouadvyetv 7)0vviü ros 
KLvOUvovs TOUS T€pi Tàs jiovapxias "yuvyvop.évovs. 
ToUs pév yàp év Tots "EAAqos( TotobTÓv Tw Ota- 
7empa'yuévovs  eUpouuev àv o)  póvov a)roUs 
OvebÜapuévovs, àÀÀà kat TO yévos a)rOv &£É 
dvÜpaymev 17)0avwopévov, ékeivov 8' a)róv T v 
e0Oauuovía TOv iov Owyayóvra, T T€ yéve« 
karaÀwróvra Tüs a)Tràs Tt4às GoTep ajTOs clixev. 


9 With Athens, Aeschines, On the Embassy, 96; with 
Sparta, Xen. Hell. v. 2. 38. * Of Argos. 
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the others to appear as your counsellors— would 
advise the very things which I have urged. I draw 
my inference from their actions while they lived. 
For your father, in dealing with those states which 
I am urging you to cultivate, kept on friendly terms ? 
with them all. And the founder of your empire, 
although he aspired higher than did his fellow- 
citizens ^ and set his heart on a king's power, was 
not minded to take the same road as others who 
set out to attain a like ambition. For they 
endeavoured to win this honour by engendering 
factions, disorder, and bloodshed in their own cities ; 
he, on the other hand, held entirely aloof from 
Hellenic territory, and set his heart upon occupying 
the throne of Macedon. For he knew full well that 
the Hellenes were not accustomed to submit to the 
rule of one man, while the other races were incapable 
of ordering their lives without the control of some 
such power. And so it came about, owing to his 
unique insight in this regard, that his kingship has 
proved tobe quite set apart from thatof thegenerality 
of kings : for, because he alone among the Hellenes 
did not claim the right to rule over a people of 
kindred race, he alone was able to escape the perils 
incident to one-man power. For history discovers to 
us the fact that those among the Hellenes who have 
managed to acquire such authority have not only 
been destroyed themselves but have been blotted, 
root and branch, from the face of the earth ; ^ while 
he, on the contrary, lived à long and happy life 
and left his seed in possession of the same honours 
which he himself had enjoyed. 


* The Pisistratidae of Athens. A recent case in point 
was the murder of Alexander of Pherae. | Cf. T'o Nicocles, 5. 
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109  llepi rotvvv 'HpakAéovs, oi jév GAAo Tv. àv- 
Opíav OpvoÜvres a)TroÜ kai Tos dÜAovs Gmapt- 
Üiobvres Our eÀo0o1, mepi Oé TÀv GÀXov TÓV Tfj 
Vvxf) mpocóvrav a'yaÜÀv o)8ets oUre TÓV mrouyróv 
oUTE TÀYy Aoyoouv oU8epuiav $avijcerat pvetav 
vemowuévos.  éyo 9. opó pev TómOv LOLOV kai 
zavrámacw dOwépyaoTov, o pakpóv oUOÓé kevóv, 
aAA TOÀÀÓOVv gév eraty Kal kaAÓv mpá£eov 
yépovza, mroÜobvra Óé TÓV G Els. àv DvvrÜévro. 

110 QuaAexÓTjvau epi aUTOv: é$' Ov ei pév veorepos 
Qv émzéoTqQv, paO«os àv éméOeiía TÓv qmpóyovov 
Üudv kai Tjj $pováoe( kai Tf] duAoTwu(a kai Tjj 
Ducos0g Uv) mrÀÉov Oveveykóvra. "rávra TÓv qpo- 
yeyevnpévov 7) Tjj pop Tfj ToO opa ros vüv à 
emeAUav em ajróv, Kai kaTióov TÓ "ijfos TÓV 
évóvrOV eUüréiv, Tv Té OUvapuv Tiv vapoÜoáv pot 
karep.epalápa Kai TOV Aóyov go0ó0uqv OurAáawov 
àv yevóp.evoy ToU vv davoyvwyvockopuévov. TÓv 
pev ov QÀÀov dméoTqv Ou TÀs airías ,7aUras, 
péav € "p&Ew. e£ aordv £Aapov, 7 Tep Tv Tpoa- 
)Kovca pev xai TpémovGa TOlS mpoetpnévous, TOV 
0€ katov éyovca uáÀwra cUnuerpov Tois vÓv 
Aeyop.évots. 

111 "Exeivos yàp opóv Tiv 'EAAáóa moAépov. kai 
oTágeoy Kai zov GÀAov Kakdv peoTThv obcav, 
va)$cas rabTa kai SuiMá£as Tás TrÓAets mrpós GÀ- 
AjjAas bréoeure Tots émvyvyvouévots, je0* v Xp?) 
KaL mpós oUs Oct TOUS TroAépovS ékdépew. goujoá- 

[105] ptevos yap orpareíav émi Tpoéav, 7 "ep eixe TÓT€ 
peytorqv 8vvapav TÀv «epi T? '"Aoíav, TroaoÜrov 


* See Diod. iv. 17. ^ Evag. 16. 
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Coming now to Heracles, all others who praise 
him harp endlessly on his valour or recount his 
labours ; and not one, either of the poets or of the 
historians, will be found to have commemorated his 
other excellences—1 mean those which pertain to 
the spirit. I, on the other hand, see here a field 
set apart and entirely unworked—a field not small 
nor barren, but teeming with many a theme for 
praise and with glorious deeds, yet demanding a 
speaker with ability to do them justice. If this 
subject had claimed my attention when I was 
younger, I should have found it easy to prove that 
it was more by his wisdom, his lofty ambition, and 
his justice than by his strength of body that your 
ancestor surpassed all who lived before his day. But 
approaching the subject at my present age, and seeing 
what a wealth of material there is in it to discuss, 
I have felt that my present powers were unequal to 
the task, and I have also realized that my discourse 
would run on to twice the length of that which is 
now before you to be read. For these reasons, 
then, I have refrained from touching upon his other 
exploits and have singled out one only—a story 
which is pertinent and in keeping with what I have 
said before, while being of a length best proportioned 
to the subject now in hand. 

When Heracles saw that Hellas was rife with 
wars and factions and many other afflictions, he first 
brought these troubles to an end and reconciled the 
cities with each other,? and then showed by his 
example to coming generations with whom and 
against whom it was their duty to go to war. For 
he made an expedition against Troy," which was 
in those days the strongest power in Asia, and 
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, ^ , ^ N M $5 / 
Oujveyke Tfj arporyyta, TOv mpoós ri» abri» radrqv 
112 vo Tepov moÀAeunaavrov, OGOV OL [L€V jLera TT)S TOV 
*EAA d o / ? » / / , M 
Qveov Ovváueus év éreov Óéka puóXs abTyv 
? 1 e 3 , € / 3 / -—^ 
é£emoAuXópkncav, ó OÓ év Tuépaus éAárroow 1) 
A b 
Tocabrats kai juer Oi ya orpareógas. paBicos 
a)TTv KaTÀ kpdTos etÀev. kai ner rara TOUS 
BacuMéas TÓÀV €éÜviv TÓV éd ékorrépas Tíjs qmeipov 
TV za pav KO TOLKOUVTOV Gmravras GTTÉKTE€LVEv* 
o)s oj0ézor üv OuwdÜewev, ei pu?) kai Tfjs Ovvá- 
pecs abTrÀv ékpárqoev. Tabra O6 mpáfas Tàs 
oríjAas TÀs. HpakAéovs KaAovp.évas émoujoaro, 
TpómQLov uev TÓV BapBápav, pyypetov 0€ Tfjs 
aperí)s TÍS a$ro0 Kai TÀVv KwOUvcov, Opovs O€ Tfjs 
TOv 'EAMjvov xopas. 

13  To/vrov 89' éveká cov mepi rovrov OvgADov, tva 
yvàs OÓTL O€ Tvyyàvo TÓ Aóyco mapakaAów eni 
roi Tras wpá£ew, ds émi rÓwv epycov oL mpóyovot 

/ 
cov d$aíivovrau kaAALaTas "rpokpivavres. &rravras 
pév oóv xpr) To)s voüv €xovras TÓV kpáruarov 
DTooTrqcauévovs TewüaoÜau yiyveoÜ0at | Tovobrovs, 
/ M A / Ml M A ^ 3 
páAuara 0€ coi TpooQke.. TO yàp jm Oetv aAo- 
TpÜoLs xpfjo0a zapaóetypaow, àÀÀ. otketov. omáp- 
Xew, TÓs o)k eLKOs Uz aUTOÜU coe mapo£t)veoÜa., 
Kai duÀovucetv ÓTwS T Tpoyóvq cavrOv Opouov 
? 

114 7apackevdceug; | Aéyco O / oU)y «cs Ouvqoópevov 

dámácas oe puuwjsacÜa,. vràs 'HpakAéovs mpá£euws 

5C A *^ ^ ^ » ^ 3 M 
(o$8€ yap àv TÓY Üedv €vtoL Duvr]Üetev)- aAA 
KQTÓ, ye TÓ TÍs Vvxfis 1jgos kal TÜV $uAavÜparriav 
kai Tv eUvouav, Tv ebyev eis Toos  EAAqvas, Ovvac 





? Chiefs of barbarian tribes, such as Diomedes, Mygdon, 
Sarpedon, Busiris, Antaeus. 
" Europe and Asia. Cf. Paneg. 35. 
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so far did he exccl in generalship those who at a 
later time waged war against this same city, that, 
while they with the combined strength of Hellas 
found it difficult to take Troy after a siege which 
lasted ten years, he, on the other hand, in less than 
as many days, and with a small expedition, easily 
took the city by storm. After this, he put to death 
to a man all the princes ^ of the tribes who dwelt 
along the shores of both continents ? ; and these he 
could never have destroyed had he not first con- 
quered their armies. When he had done these 
things, he set up the Pillars of Heracles, as they 
are called, to be a trophy of victory over the 
barbarians, a monument to his own valour and the 
perils he had surmounted, and to mark the bounds 
of the territory of the Hellenes. 

My purpose in relating all this is that you may 
see that by my words I am exhorting you to a course 
of action which, in the light of their deeds, it is 
manifest that your ancestors chose as the noblest 
of all. Now, while all who are blessed with under- 
standing ought to set before themselves the greatest 
of men as their model, and strive to become like 
him, it behoves you above all to do so. For since 
you have no need to follow alien examples but have 
before you one from your own house, have we not 
then the right to expect that you will be spurred 
on by this and inspired by the ambition to make 
yourself like the ancestor of your race? I do not 
mean that you will be able to imitate Heracles in 
all his exploits; for even among the gods there 
are some who could not do that ; but in the quali- 
ties of the spirit, in devotion to humanity, and in 
the good will which he cherished toward the Hellenes, 
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* € ^ ^ ? / Lá » / 
dv ópowoÜfjvau Tots éketvov BovXjpaow. éort Oé 

^ ? ^ ^ 
cou mewGÜévri. Tots Om  éuoÜ0 Aeyonévows Tvyetv 


5 00éqgs, olas àv a)TO0s BovAnÜfs- pdóvov yàp éovw 


bl ^ / 7 M , |. 

é« TÓv mapóvrov xT5cacÜau. Tv kaAMoTQv, 7) 

, L3 , M ^ 

éÉ dv mapéAafes émi T"]v vOv bmwápyovoav mpo- 
^ / * v 7 ^ 5 

eA0etv.  okélau 9. Órv o€ rvyxávo srapakaAóv, é£ 

T^ L4 ^ 

dv zovjoe, Tüs oTpareias o) uerà rÀv DBapBápuv 

, 1]? ea $ / 7 ? 5 M M ^ € ? 

éd' ois o) Oíkouóv éorw, aAA. uerà rÀv 'EAMjvov 

émi ToUTovs mpOÓs oüs mpoc)ke. ro)s à ^ 'Hpa- 

/ ^ 
KAéovs yeyovóras moÀepetv. 


116 Kai u7, Ünvuáons, ei-0uà mavrós oe roD Aóyov 
pij Üavpáogs, ei. y 


mew. mporpémew émí Te Tüg eUepyeaias TÀs 
TÀv 'EAWwjvev xai mpaórQra kai duAavÜpormiav: 
Ópó yàp Tàs pév xaÀemórqras Avmypás ovcas 
Kal TO/Ss €xovcu kai Tos é€vrvyydvovoi, Tàg O€ 
zpaóryras o) póvov émi rÀv àvÜpaywmov kat TÓV 
dAAwv Loxov árávrov e)0okwuuoscas, GÀAà kai TÓV 
Üc!v To)s pév TÀv dyaÜOv ajriovs Tutv Ovras 
'OAvjr(ovs mpocayopevoj.évovs, ro)s O. émi Tas 
cvjupopais kai ois Twuwptais Teraypévovs Ova- 

/ M ? / » A ^ N 
xepeoTrépas Tràs ém«vupias éyovras, kai TÓV jiev 
Kai TOUS iOtTAas Kal Ts TÓÀew kai veos kai 
B«wpo)s iópupévovs, roUs Ó' o)Ur év mais evxats 
oUT év rais Üvoiaus Twuouévovs, aAA. dmomoyrás 
abrÓv Jus rrovovp.évovs. àv évÜvuoUpevov éüitew 
cavTÓv xp?, Kai peÀerüv Om«ws éri páAAov 7) vOv 
TouuUTQv dmavres epi ooÜ Tv vom €eCovaw. 
xp!) 96 To)s qeitovos Oófgs vÀv GÀÀov émiv- 
poüvras vepiBáAAea0as uév Tfj Guavola Tàs mpá£evs 





* Repeated in Epist. iii. 5. 
* "The contrast is between Zeus, Apollo, Athena, etc., and 
the under-world deities Hades, Persephone, the Furies, etc. 
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you can come close to his purposes. And it lies in 
your power, if you will heed my words, to attain 
whatever glory you yourself desire ; for it is easier 
for you to risc from your present station and win 
the noblest fame than it has been to advance from 
the station which you inherited to the fame which 
is now yours.^ And mark that I] am summoning 
you to an undertaking in which you will make 
expeditions, not with the barbarians against men 
who have given you no just cause, but with the 
Hellenes against those upon whom it is fitting that 
the descendants of Heracles should wage war. 

And do not be surprised if throughout my speech 
I am trying to incline you to a policy of kindness 
to the Hellenes and of gentleness and humanity. 
For harshness is, I observe, grievous both to those 
who exercise it and to those upon whom it falls, 
while. gentleness, whether in man or in the other 
animals, bears a good name; nay, in the case of 
the gods also we invoke as the * Heavenly Ones " 
those who bless us with good things, while to those 
who are agents of calamities and punishments we 
apply more hateful epithets; in honour of the 
former, both private persons and states erect temples 
and altars, whereas we honour the latter neither 
in our prayers nor in our sacrifices, but practise 
rites to drive away their evil presence. Bearing 
ever in mind these truths, you should habitually 
act and strive to the end that all men shall cherish 
even more than they do now such an opinion of 
your character. Indeed, those who crave a greater 
fame than that of other men must map out in their 
thoughts a course of action which, while practicable, 
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^ Jason, tyrant of Pherae, in Thessaly. His ''talked-of 
expedition against Persia is mentioned also by Xen. Zell. 
vi. 1. 192. See General Introd. p. xl, footnote. 

* A catch phrase for the territory of Asia Minor. Cf. 
** Asia from Cnidus to Sinope " in Paneg. 169. 
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is at the same time close to the ideal, and scek to 
carry it into effect as opportunity presents a way. 
From many considerations you may realize that 
you ought to act in this way, but especially from 
the experiences of Jason.^ For he, without having 
achieved anything comparable to what you have 
done, won the highest renown, not from what he 
did, but from what he said ; for he kept talking as 
if he intended to cross over to the continent and 
make war upon the King. Now since Jason by use 
of words alone advanced himself so far, what opinion 
must we expect the world will have of you if you 
actually do this thing ; above all, if you undertake 
to conquer the whole empire of the King, or, at any 
rate, to wrest from it a vast extent of territory and 
sever from it—to use a current phrase— '' Asia from 
Cilicia to Sinope "^ ; and if, furthermore, you under- 
take to establish cities in this region, and to settle 
in permanent abodes those who now, for lack of the 
daily necessities of life, are wandering from place 
to place and committing outrages upon whomsoever 
they encounter? ^ If we do not stop these men 
from banding together, by providing sufficient 
livelihood for them, they will grow before we know 
it into so great a multitude as to be a terror no less 
to the Hellenes than to the barbarians. But we 
pay no heed to them ; nay, we shut our eyes to the 
fact that a terrible menace which threatens us all 
alike is waxing day by day. It is therefore the duty 
of a man who is high-minded, who is a lover of 
Hellas, who has a broader vision than the rest of 
the world, to employ these bands in a war against 


* See Epist. ix. 09. Cf. 96; Paneg. 168; Peace 24. 
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* For this and what follows cf. Paneg. 133-136. 


^ Persian effeminacy is described at length in Paneg. 
150 ff. 
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the barbarians, to strip from that empire all the 
territory which I defined a moment ago, to deliver 
these homeless wanderers from the ills by which 
they are afflicted and which they inflict upon others, 
to collect them into cities, and with these cities to 
fix the boundary of Hellas, making of them buffer 
states to shield us all. For by doing this, you will 
not only make them prosperous, but you will put 
us all on a footing of security. If, however, you 
do not succeed in these objects, this much you will 
at any rate easily accomplish, —the liberation of the 
cities which are on the coast of Asia. 

But no matter what part of this undertaking you 
are able to carry out, or only attempt to carry out, 
you cannot fail to attain distinguished glory ; and it 
will be well deserved if only you will make this the 
goal of your own efforts and urge on the Hellenes in 
the same course. For as things now are, who would 
not have reason to be amazed ^ at the turn events 
have taken and to feel contempt for us, when among 
the barbarians, whom we have come to look upon 
as effeminate and unversed in war and utterly de- 
generate from luxurious living, men have arisen? 
who thought themselves worthy to rule over Hellas, 
while among the Hellenes no one has aspired so high 
as to attempt to make us masters of Asia? Nay, we 
have dropped so far behind the barbarians that, 
while they did not hesitate even to begin hostilities 
against thc Hellenes, we do not even have the spirit to 
pay them back for the injuries we have suffered at 
their hands. On the contrary, although they admit 
that in all their wars they have no soldiers of their 
own nor generals nor any of the things which are 


* Dareius, Xerxes. 
VOL I Y 391 
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9 Cf. Paneg. 135. ^ Cf. Paneg. 133, 136. 
* Cf. Paneg. 134. 4 Paneg. 151. 
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serviceable in times of danger, but have to send and 
get all these from us,^ we have gone so far in our 
passion to injure ourselves that, whereas it lies in 
our power to possess the wealth of the barbarians in 
security and peace, we continue to wage war upon 
each other over trifles? and we actually help to 
reduce to subjection those who revolt^ from the 
authority of the King, and sometimes, unwittingly, 
we ally ourselves with our hereditary foes ? and seek 
to destroy those who are of our own race. 
Therefore, since the others are so lacking in spirit, 
I think it is opportune for you to head the war against 
the King ; and, while it is only natural for the other 
descendants of Heracles, and for men who are under 
the bonds of their polities and laws, to cleave fondly 
to that state in which they happen to dwell, it is 
your privilege, as one who has been blessed with 
untrammelled freedom," to consider all Hellas your 
fatherland,/ as did the founder of your race, and to be 
as ready to brave perils for her sake as for the things 
about which you are personally most concerned. 
Perhaps there are those—men capable of nothing 
else but criticism—who will venture to rebuke me 
because I have chosen to challenge you to the task 
of leading the expedition against the barbarians and 
of taking Hellas under your care, while I have passed 
over my own city. Well, if I were trying to present 
this matter to any others before having broached it 
to my own country, which has thrice? freed Hellas— 
twice from the barbarians and once from the Lacedae- 


* Cf. 14, L5. f Cf. Paneg. 81. 

? ''wice from the barbarians—at Marathon and Salamis ; 
once from the Spartans at the battle of Cnidus, where the 
navy under Conon put an end to the Spartan hegemony. 
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[109] 
132 , 


9 [n the Panegyricus. | " See General Introd. p. xxxviii. 
€ See Paneg. 132, 184, 187. 4 See To Dem. 50. 
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monian yoke—1 should confess my error. In truth, 
however, it will be found that I turned to Athens first 
of all and endeavoured to win her over to this cause 
with all the earnestness of which my nature is capable,? 
but when I perceived that she cared less for what I 
said than for the ravings of the platform orators," 
I gave her up, although I did not abandon my efforts. 
Wherefore I might justly be praised on every hand, 
because throughout my whole life I have constantly 
employed such powers as I possess in warring on the 
barbarians, in condemning those who opposed my 
plan, and in striving to arouse to action whoever I 
think will best be able to benefit the Hellenes in any 
way or to rob the barbarians of their present pros- 
perity. Consequently, I am now addressing myself 
to you, although I am not unaware that when I am 
proposing this course many will look at it askance, 
but that when you are actually carrying it out all will 
rejoice in it; for no one has had any part in what 
I have proposed, but when the benefits from it shall 
have been realized in fact, everyone without fail 
will look to have his portion. 

Consider also what a disgrace it is to sit idly by 
and see Asia flourishing more than Europe and the 
barbarians enjoying a greater prosperity ^ than the 
Hellenes ; and, what is more, to see those who derive 
their power from Cyrus, who as a child was cast out 
by his mother on the public highway, addressed by 
the title of * The Great King," while the descendants 
of Heracles, who because of his virtue was exalted by 
his father to the rank of a god,? are addressed by 
meaner titles^ than they. We must not allow this 


* The Spartan kings are merely ''kings," while the 
Persian king is ** The Great King." 
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4 Cf. To Nicocles 31. "^ Cf. Evag. 3i. Archidamus 109. 
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state of affairs to go on ; no, we must change and 
reverse it entirely. 

Rest assured that I should never have attempted 
to persuade you to undertake this at all had power 
and wealth been the only things which I saw would 
come of it; for I think that you already have more 
than enough of such things, and that any man is 
beyond measure insatiable who deliberately chooses 
the extreme hazard of either winning these prizes 
or losing his life. No, it is not with a view to the 
acquisition of wealth and power that I urge this 
course, but in the belief that by means of these 
you will win a name of surpassing greatness and 
glory. Bear in mind that while we all possess bodies 
that are mortal, yet by virtue of good will and praise 
and good report and memory which keeps pace with 
the passage of time we partake of immortality ^ — 
a boon for which we may well strive with all our 
might and suffer any hardship whatsoever. Youmay 
observe that even common citizens of the best sort, 
who would exchange their lives for nothing else, are 
willing for the sake of winning glory to lay them 
down in battle ;* and, in general, that those who 
crave always an honour greater than they already 
possess are praised by all men, while those who are 
insatiable with regard to any other thing under the 
sun are looked upon as intemperate and mean.^ But 
more important than all that I have said is the truth 
that wealth and positions of power often fall into 
the hands of our foes, whereas the good will of our 
fellow-countrymen and the other rewards which I 
have mentioned are possessions to which none can 
fall heir but our own children, and they alone. I 


* 'The same sentiment is in Epist. iii. 4. 
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» / ? A e.9 ? / / 
&£iov Üavuátew, ev rr)» 0m àvÜpoyrov BapBápov 
kai kaküs TeÜpapuévov karaoraÜetcav xai ovv- 
^ $ 4 7 / e 7» 5 Ml er 
axÜctcav émi OovAcía, raUrqv 0m. àvópos "EAAqvos 
MI M / 
Kai mepi TOUS TOÀÉéuovs ToÀÀ)v éjetpiav éyovros 
A 7 bi ,* 9 ? / ^ A 
p?) vopiGovow v ém. éAevÜepia OvaÀvÜOTvat, kat 
^55 5c / y ^ / ? ej 
TOUT  e(0Ó0Tes OTi OGvoTíocau. pév éorw ümavra 
xaAemOv, OvacTíjoa. O€ pdoiov. 
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^ Cf. Paneg. 138 ff. * Cyrus. See 66. 
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could not, therefore, respect myself if I failed to 
advance these motives in urging you to make this 
expedition and wage war and brave its perils. 

You will best resolve upon this question if you feel 
that you are summoned to this task, not by my words 
only, but by your forefathers, by the cowardice of the 
Persians, and by all who have won great fame and 
attained the rank of demigods because of their 
campaigns against the barbarians, and, most of all, 
by the present opportunity, which finds you in the 
possession of greater power than has any of those 
who dwell in Europe, and finds him against whom 
you are to make war more cordial hated and 
despised by the world at large than was ever any 
king before him. 

I should have given much to be able to blend into 
one all the speeches I have delivered on this question ; 
for the present discourse would then appear more 
worthy of its theme. But, as things are, it devolves 
upon you to search out and consider, from all my 
speeches, the arguments which bear upon and urge 
you to this war; for so you will best resolve upon 
the matter. 

Now I am not unaware that many of the Hellenes 
look upon the King's power as invincible.^ Yet one 
may well marvel at them if they rcally believe that 
the power which was subdued to the will of a mere 
barbarian—an ill-bred? barbarian at that—and col- 
lected in the cause of slavery, could not be scattered 
by a man of the blood of Hellas, of ripe experience 
in warfare, in the cause of freedom—and that too 
although they know that while it is in all cases 
difficult to construct a thing, to destroy it is, com- 
paratively, an easy task. 
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'E 0 ^ o eo 1À / ^ ei 
vÜvuoó Ó' or. uà oTa. ToUTOvS TuLOOwW Gav- 
M J 

Tes kat Üavpdálovow, ovrwes apdórepa. ÓDvavraa, 
M ^ ^ 

Kat zoÀvreUeoÜa. kai arparwyetv. Óórav otv Opás 
M L ^ 

TOUS €V 44 mTOÀev. Ta/vTqv é€yovras T)v  Ucw 
3 ^ ^ 

e)0OokuuoÜvras, moiovs Trwüs xpr) mpocOoküv ToUs 

? ; ? ^ 

éraivovus €ceoÜav To)g epi co0 pmÜncopnévovs, 

kd / ^ ^ 

Orav $aívm Tais qév e)epyecíoug év dmaow mois 

e ^ 

EAAqot memoArevpévos, rais 06 oTparzyious ToUs 

/ ^ 
PapBápovs kareorpapgiévos; éyo pév yàp myob- 
pav TaÜTa mépas €few: o)0éva yàp QàAÀAov more 
/ ^ . 

OvvjoeaÜa. puelbo  mpáfaw ToUrmv: o)re yàp év 
^ e / ^ » e 
roig "EAAqoc yevoec0a. TqÀwoürov épyov, Ocov 

, M ^ 
€écT( TO Távras "LMÓs é« TocoíTov moÀéuov émi 
A € / ^ E ^ 
T)v OpnÓóvouav mpoayayetv, ovre Tois Dapfápoiws 
, ; ^ 
eikO0g éoTL ovoTivau. TqÀukaUTQv OUvapuw, Tv TTV 
vüv UTápyovcav karaÀ/ons. dcoTe TÓV pév Émi- 
Li *m05? » ^ » / M 
yvyvopévowv 000. fjv Tis TOv. GÀÀov Owvéyky TV 
/ , M e ^ ^ , A M 
$Ucw, o)00év éce( modjoa( TOloÜTOv. QAÀÀÀ qum 
TÓV y€ mpoyeyevguévov €yc uev omepBaAetv Tàs 
/ ^ d ^ 
"pd£ew Toig 0* uà ocoD kaTewyaocpnévows, o) 
A 1ÀAA' 1À 0 ANLE [4 M c () ^ 
yAtoxpos, aÀÀ  aAnÜwós: óoris yàp €Üvn Tocabra 
Tvyyüvews  kareorpajuuiévos ócas obD0eig mOmOTE 
^^ € ^ 
TOv 'EMjvov sóÀes ctÀe, ws oók àv mpos 
pd * ^ 3 , e J * ? 
ekagTov a)TÓv davrurapapaAAov pqOu«os àv ém- 
2s] ? » Li ; 3 M 
éOei£a, ecbo oe kaketvov Owamrenpaypuévov; aAAà 
M ex 7 , / ^ / ? J , 
yàp «tAóuqgv dmooxéoÜau. Ts Towa/TQs iOéas Oi 
/ ^ 
audóTepa, Oud. 7e ToUs o)k eUkatpos a)Ti] xpo- 
pévovs, kat Ou TO p) BovAeoÜa. TamewoTépovs 
oc 
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Bear in mind that tlie men whom the world most 
admires and honours are those who unite in them- 
selves the abilities of the statesman and the general. 
When, therefore, you see the renown which even in 
a single city is bestowed on men who possess these 
gifts, what manner of eulogies must you expect to 
hear spoken of you, when among all the Hellenes 
you shall stand forth as a statesman who has worked 
for the good of Hellas, and as a general who has 
overthrown the barbarians? I, for my part, think 
that this will set a limit to human endeavour ; for 
no other man will ever be able to do deeds greater 
than these, because among the Hellenes there will 
never be again so great an enterprise as that of 
leading us forward out of our innumerable wars into 
a spirit of concord ; nor, among the barbarians, is 
it likely that so great a power will ever be built 
up again if once you shatter that which they now 
possess. "Therefore, in generations yet to come, no 
one, no matter how surpassing his genius, will ever 
be in a position to do so great a thing. Yes, and 
speaking of those who lived before your time, I could 
show that their deeds are excelled by the things 
which you have even now accomplished, in no specious 
sense but in very truth ; for since you have over- 
thrown more nations than any of the Hellenes has 
ever taken cities, it would not be hard for me to 
prove, comparing you with each of them in turn, 
that you have accomplished greater things than they. 
But I have deliberately abstained from this mode of 
comparison, and for two reasons: because some 
writers employ it in season and out of season, and 
also because I am unwilling to represent those whom 
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ToLety TÓV vOv Ovrov To)s vjpuÜéovs elvac vopaCo- 
p. évovs. 
Ll ^ ? 5 
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5 3 i ^ e , ? ^ $3. 
aAAà To)s Tots "EAAgo: mAeioTcv dyaÜàv avriovs 
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, / 5 $ «X P4 , lU y M / 
146 OÀ uóvov 9' éri rovrov abro)s Ojev Tr)» yvo- 
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pqv  TaÓrQv ÉEÉxovras, àÀÀA  émi mávrov Opotwos: 
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» pn e ^ / 7 » ^n? e ^^ 
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vÀ$Üos xpquuárcov eiompáfaca To)s ocvupaxovs 
, * 5 , , / 5 A 1 C9? e 
eis T)v dàkpómoAw dàvüveykev, àÀÀà pu ov8. oTi 
^^ , ? /, » A M] 3 / 
TOÀÀÓv TÓÀecv éfovo(iav éAafe, ràs puév àvaorá- 
^ M ? f^ M ,» € ? , 
TOvs TmO/fjcQu, TÓs ÓO. av£fjcau., rTàs Ó. Orcs épovA1]- 
^ M ^ ^ ^ 
147 0j Qvoucijoau: mávra. yap raíva mapijv a)Ti] mpár- 
Tew* dÀX ék rosrov uév oM karqyopiac kar 
[112] 5 / ? M / A 
a)T)s yeyóvaaw, ék 0€ rf Mapa0Qw uáyqs kai 
Tis €év XMaAÀautw vavpax(ías, kat udAvaÜ  Órw TT)v 


? 'T'he treasury of the Confederacy of Delos was origin- 
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the world regards as demigods as of less worth than 
men who are now living. 

Ponder well the fact (to touch upon examples from 
the distant past) that while no man, whether poet or 
writer of prose, would applaud the wealth of Tan- 
talus, or the rule of Pelops, or the power of Eurys- 
theus, all the world, with one accord, would praise— 
next to the unrivalled excellence of Heracles and the 
goodness of Theseus—the men who marched against 
Troy and all others who have proved to be like them. 
And yet we know that the bravest and most famous 
of them held their sway in little villages and petty 
islands ; nevertheless they left behind them a name 
which rivals that of the gods and is renowned through- 
out the world. For all the world loves, not those 
who have acquired the greatest power for themselves 
alone, but those who have shown themselves to be 
the greatest benefactors of Hellas. 

And you will observe that this is the opinion 
which men hold, not of these heroes only, but of all 
mankind. Thus, no one would praise our city either 
because she was once mistress of the sea, or because 
she extorted such huge sums of money from her 
allies and carried them up into the Acropolis," nor 
yet, surely, because she obtained power over many 
cities—power to devastate them, or aggrandize 
them, or manage them according to her pleasure 
(for all these things it was possible for her to do) ; 
no, all these things have been the source of many 
complaints against her, while because of the battle 
of Marathon, the naval battle at Salamis, and most 
of all because her citizens abandoned their own 


ally in the island of Delos; later it was transferred to the 
Parthenon at Athens. 
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a$rdv e&cAurrov. 9 orép Tfs TOv 'EXjvov captas, 
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150 peto) mrepietvat óófav Tíjs vOv brrapxovoans. otuat 
Oé a^ oUK Qyvoety Ov .Tpómov oL Ücoi TÓ TÀv ávOpo- 
TOY Ovo.kofaw. oU yàp aróxetpes oUT€ TÓV 
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bou 





* [l'or these services see Paneg. 91-96. 

* He means the spot where the trophy was raised, marked 
later by the column erected by the Greeks. Herod. vii. 228. 

* For like apologies see 4ntid. 9 ; Panath. 4 ; Epist. vi. 6. 
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homes to insure the deliverance of Hellas," she 
enjoys the encomiums of all mankind. The same 
opinion is held regarding the Lacedaemonians also ; 
their defeat at Thermopylae is more admired than 
their many victories ; the trophy * which was erected 
by the barbarians over the Lacedaemonians is an 
object of affectionate regard and of pilgrimages, while 
the trophies erected by the Lacedaemonians over 
their enemies call forth, not praise, but odium ; for 
the former is regarded as a proof of valour, the latter 
of selfish greed. 

Now if, after examining and reviewing all these 
admonitions in your own mind, you feel that my 
discourse is in any part rather weak and inadequate, 
set it down to my age, which might well claim 
the indulgence of all; but if it is up to the 
standard of my former publications, I would have 
you believe that it was not my old age that con- 
ceived it but the divine will that prompted it, not 
out of solicitude for me, but because of its con- 
cern for Hellas, and because of its desire to deliver 
her out of her present distress and to crown you 
with a glory far greater than you now possess. I 
think that you are not unaware in what manner the 
gods order the affairs of mortals: for not with 
their own hands do they deal out the blessings and 
curses that befall us; rather they inspire in each 
of us such a state of mind that good or ill, as the 
case may be, is visited upon us through one another. 
For example, it may be that even now the gods 
have assigned to me the task of speech while to 
you they allot the task of action, considering that 
you will be the best master in that province, while 


4 Cf. Epist. ix. 17. 
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? 'The indigenous Macedonians are regarded as half 
barbarians. 
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in the field of speech I might prove least irksome 
to my hearers. Indeed, I believe that even your 
past achievements would never have reached such 
magnitude had not one of the gods helped you to 
succeed ; and I believe he did so, not that you 
might spend your whole life warring upon the 
barbarians in Europe alone, but that, having been 
trained and having gained experience and come to 
know your own powers in these campaigns, you 
might set your heart upon the course which I have 
urged upon you. [It were therefore shameful, now 
that fortune nobly leads the way, to lag behind 
and refuse to follow whither she desires to lead you 
forward. 

It is my belief that, while you ought to honour 
everyone who has any praise for your past accom- 
plishments, you ought to consider that those laud 
you in the noblest terms who judge your nature 
capable of even greater triumphs, and not those 
whose discourse has gratified you for the moment 
only, but those who will cause future generations 
to admire your achievements beyond the deeds of 
any man of the generations that are past. I would 
like to say many things in this strain, but I am not 
able; the reason why, Í have stated more often 
than I ought. 

It remains, then, to summarize what I have said 
in this discourse, in order that you may see in the 
smallest compass the substance of my counsels. I 
assert that it is incumbent upon you to work for the 
good of the Hellenes, to reign as king over the 
Macedonians,? and to extend your power over the 
greatest possible number of the barbarians. For 
if you do these things, all men will be grateful to 
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you: the Hellenes for your kindness to them ; the 
Macedonians if you reign over them, not like a 
tyrant, but like a king ; and the rest of the nations, 
if by your hands they are delivered from barbaric 
despotism and are brought under the protection of 
Hellas 

How well this discourse has been composed with 
respect to appropriateness and finish of style is a 
question which it is fair to ask my hearers to answer ; 
but that no one could give you better advice than 
this, or advice more suited to the present situation 
—of this I believe that I am well assured. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tug disastrous battle of Leuctra in 371 n.c., followed 
up by three Theban invasions of the Peloponnesus, 
had reduced Sparta to a state of extreme anxiety. 
In 369 n.c., on the first of these invasions, Epaminon- 
das had actually entered Sparta itself.^ In addition 
he had called back the fugitive Helots and Mes- 
senians, and with them had founded the new city of 
Messene.^ 

During the course of the later invasions, Corinth 
and some of the lesser allies of Sparta became 
restive. They bore the brunt of the Theban inroads, 
and got nothing for their pains. "Therefore in 366 
B.c. they made overtures of peace to Thebes. One 
of the conditions which Thebes imposed was that 
the newly colonized city of Messene be recognized 
as independent.^ Disposed to comply with this 
demand, the allied states, headed by the Corinthians, 
met in congress at Sparta to urge this course.? 

? See note on Philip 48. 

* 'The Messenians and the Helots had revolted against 
Sparta during the earthquake of 464 s.c. Messene was 
destroyed and the Messenians who remained on the ground 
were enslaved. See Diodorus xv. 66. 

* 'This was in reality one of the terms of the peace of 
Pelopidas, secured by that Theban statesman in 3067 r.c. 
See Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 36. 

4 See the speech of the Corinthians in Xenophon, 77Jell. 
vii. 4. 6-11. 
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Isocrates has chosen for the setting of this speech 
the dramatic moment when Corinth has just pre- 
sented the views of the allies. Archidamus III., son 
of the ruling king Agesilaus, rises in the assembly 
which had met to debate the question of war or 
peace with Thebes, and exhorts the Spartans to die 
rather than abandon Messene, their rightful and 
hereditary possession. 

This stirring plea, admirably simulating the martial 
ardour of Spartan youth, was a remarkable perform- 
ance for Isocrates in his ninetieth year. Among 
the ancient crities it excited general admiration 
as a masterpiece of finished composition, and 
animated style," and as a model of patriotic senti- 
ment for citizens the world over.^ 

The purpose for which it was composed is a matter 
of conjecture. The out-and-out pro-Spartan senti- 
ment which runs through it does not accord with 
the severe strictures upon Spartan policy which 
Isocrates elsewhere makes. "Phe speech has, there- 
fore, been explained both in ancient and modern 
times as a rhetorical exercise. This it probably 
was, in the sense that the author sought to enter 
sympathetically into Archidamus's point of view. 
He liked and admired the young prince, as appears 
from his letter to Archidamus, written some years 
later, as well as from the attractive portrait which 
the oration itself presents. It was no doubt written 
partly as a personal compliment and sent to Archi- 
damus to make such use of as he saw fit, although 
it is improbable, if not impossible, that it was com- 
posed for him to deliver. But it was also intended, 


* philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, 505. 
* Dionysius of Halicarnassus, /socrates, ix. 
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certainly, as a political document, setting forth in 
round terms, not only the feeling of the Spartans 
at this time, but also the Athenian hatred of Thebes 
and sympathy with Sparta which were accentuated 
during the Theban supremacy. 

In view of the allusions to the peace congress of 
that year, the oration may probably be dated about 
366 B.c.* 


* See Jebb, Zttíic Orators, ii. p. 194. 
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[116] lows TwÉS Üp.Av ÜovpáLovaw OÓTL TÓV GAÀov 
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0UK oto. et Tis GÀÀos TÓV dAucuoráv, , TOC GUT TV me- 
TOUuoA Tl)V perapoAjv. cOTe Tepi dv óKvotaw ot 
vpeaBvUrepo, Aéyew, mrept TOUTOOV vedyrepos Qv  Tap- 
2 eAjÀvÜa cup ovAevacov. cya 9, eL jiev TuS TÓV €i- 

LGpévayv ev Duty.  Ayopeóew d£los ov Tfjs TróAeas 
eipnkas, "oA à àv fjovxtav 1)yov: vOv 9 ópóv TOUS 
pev cvvoyyopevovras ots ot ToÀépuot mpoorárrovot, 
TOUS D oUK éppaj.évos cvavriovptévovs, To)g Óé 
mavrámaguy dzooeowomikóras, ivéoTqv Amo$avod- 
jevos à yUyvoooka T€pi TOUTOV, GiOXpOv vojitoas, 
eL TTV (Gíay ToU iov rá£w OuavAáTTOV T€pi- 
óUyopua. Tiv "óAtw &vá£ua m$wapévmr € eavríjs. 

3. 'Hyoópnat 8, €i kai mepi TÓV &ÀÀcv mpémel .ToUs 
Tr Awcos rovs cwomav, Tepi ye ToÜ moAepuety 3) 7) Hi 
Tpodkew TOUTOUS pudiera ovi BovAevew, ovmep kai 
TÓV kwOUvcov Àetorov uépos VeUcEGUGI, QÀÀcS T€ 
0T kai ToO yvóvai TL TV Deóvrcov €v KOivQ KaÜ- 

4 ca Tóyros QpÁv. €t pév yàp UL BeBevypévov, dore 
ToUs pév mpeopvrépovs mepi ümüvrov eióévaw TO 


?* [n Sparta the young were not supposed to appear in 
publie places. Plutarch states (Lycurgus 25) that men were 
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DounrLEss some of you are astonished that I, who 
heretofore have observed the customs ^ of the state 
more faithfully, I dare say, than any other of my 
generation, have now so completely changed that 
I have come forward, in spite of my youth, to offer 
counsel regarding a subject which even our elders 
hesitate to discuss. "The fact is that if any of those 
who are accustomed to address you had spoken in a 
manner worthy of the state, I should strictly have held 
my peace ; but now, since I see that they are either 
seconding the demands of the enemy, or opposing 
them but feebly, or have kept silent altogether, I 
have risen to set forth my own views on this subject, 
feeling that it would be disgraceful if by keeping 
the place appropriate to my years I should allow the 
state to pass measures unworthy of itself. 

Moreover, I think that although on other matters 
it may be proper for men of my age to keep silent, 
yet on the question of war it is fitting that they 
most of all should give counsel who will also have 
the greatest part in the dangers, especially since the 
power to judge of what ought to be done is an 
endowment common to all of us. For if it were 
established that older men always know what is 


not allowed even in the market-place until after they were 
thirty years old. 
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BéXrua vov, TOUS O€ veayrépovs M96 mept €vós .opÜcs 
yvyvokew, kaÀós àv elxev ámetpyew qas ToU 
cvpovAe/vew- émeióT) Ó. o0 TQ mAQÜe. TÓv érÓv 
vpos TO $poveiv e€ü Ouaóépouev àAMvjÀev, aMa Tij 
[117] $9ce. kai rais émuueAe(aus, ms o)k aàpdorépov 
xp?) TOv TjÀuv Tetpav Aajávew, tv! é£ ümávrov 
Univ é£j rÀv puÜévrwv éAéaÜa, rà. ovuoporraro; 

b ÜOnvpalw 9' 0cov rpujpov uev TyyetoÜac kat ovpa-- 
ToTéÓcwv àpxew àa£tobow T)uás, omép cv ut) kaÀós 
BovAevaápevot roÀÀats àv avp.Qopats Kai p.eydAaus 
TÜv móÀw mrepiBdAousev,. ein y 0 d yvyvdakop.ev 
Trepi « Óv Upets uéAAere kpiveu. OUK otovTa. Óetv )18s, 
év ois kaTopÜccavres uév ámavras opás coeMj- 
cop.ev, Quapapróvres 9e Tfjs Üperépas yvoyns abTol 
pév iows $avAórepou Oó£opev. elvat, rÓ O6 kowóv 
ovO€v àv iupucoauuev. 

6 O9? uv os émÜvpyóv ToO Aéyew, o00' cs GAMws 
T«Ss Tapeokevaopévos Lv 7) TÓóv sapeAM)óvra. xpó- 
vov, oUTrOS «etpnka Trepi ToUTcv, àÀAÀà BovAópnevos 
opas mporpéjau wnóeuíav àroOokudLew TÀv TA 
Kv, QÀÀ' év ümácaus Üretv ei rís Tv ÓUvavat epi 

7 TÓv TapóvrTOv mpayuürcov eure ayalóv: os é£ 
ob TT)V móÀW otkobp.ev, oUOels OUTE kivvvos. OUTE 
móAepos - mepi. TocoUTcv TO puéyeÜos "uiv yéyove, 
epi ógcv vuv BovAevaóp.evot avveArAUÜDajiev. Tpó- 
Tepov uév yàp vmép ToU TÓv dÀÀov dpyew qyyovi- 

ój.eÜa.,, vüv 9 onép ToÜ p) mocéty ajrot TÓ "poa - 
TovrTÓpLevov Ó onuetov cAcvÜepias coriv, Umep 7s 
ojO0év Ó TL TÓV Üewódv o)x Dmopeveréov, oU. uóvov 


^ Archidamus had commanded Spartan armies in 371 
and 367. See Xen. ITell. vi. 4. 17 and vii. 1. 98. 
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best, while the younger are never correct in their 
views, it would be right to exclude us from giving 
counsel; but since it is not by the number of our 
years that we differ in wisdom from one another, 
but by our natural endowments and by our cultiva- 
tion of them, why should you not make trial of both 
the young and the old, in order that you may be 
in à position to choose from all courses which are 
proposed that which is the most expedient? I am 
amazed at those who think that we are fit to command 
ships of war and to lead armies in the field,? where 
bad judgement on our part would involve the state 
in many grave disasters, and yet do not think that 
we ought to express our views on matters which 
you are about to decide, wherein if we proved to be 
right we should benefit you all, while if, on the 
other hand, we failed of your assent we should our- 
selves perhaps suffer in reputation, but should not 
in any way impair the commonwealth. 

It is not, I assure you, because I am ambitious to 
be an orator, nor because I am prepared to change 
my former mode of life that I have spoken as I have 
about these things, but because I want to urge you 
not to reject any time of life, but to seek among all 
ages for the man who can offer good advice on the 
problems which now confront us ; for never since we 
have dwelt in Sparta has any war or any peril come 
upon us in which so much has been at stake as in 
this question which we are now assembled to discuss. 
For while in times past we fought that we might 
have dominion over the other states, now we must 
fight that we ourselves may not be forced to do their 
bidding—which is proof of a free spirit, to preserve 
which no hardship on earth is too great to endure, 
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ISOCRATES 


€ ^ 3 M M ^ L4 ^ A /, 5 / 
74v, QÀÀà kat rots GÀAo,s Tolg ji) Àlav àvávüpeos 
O.aKeuuévou; GÀÀÀ kat karà pukpóv dperífjs àvri- 
TrOLOULÉVOLS. 

s. 'Eyo guév oov, & oet ToUpOv tiov eimretv, éAotumv 
àv àvoÜavetv 70-« pu) mroujoas TÓ mpooraxróptevov 
pov 1) mroAAamrAdiavov xpóvov Liv ToO Teraypnévou 
méwadpevos T) OnBato: KeAevovauw: aloXvvotunv 
yàp àv, €L 'yeyovos pev d HpaxAéovs, ToU O€ 
maTpÓs Bacwelovros, a)TOS Ó. errióobos àv TuXetv 
Tís Tuif]s rabri)s, zrepudou, kaÜ" ócov éoriv éc 
épot, T)v xe)pav Tv Tv oi marépes karéAvmov, 
TOUTTV TOUS otkéras TOUS Tjpyerépovs éxovras. 

9 afu0 O€ kai Üpás Tv adrTv époL yv ,exew, 
évÜvimÜévras ovv. uéypi ev ravr1yci TÍs Ti.époss 
OcüvaTUXvKéva. Dokoüpev ev Tj páxo Tjj TpÓs 

[118] OnBatovs, kai rots iv ocpaocv kparxÜSgva. Ou TOv 
ovk OpÜOs cyqucapnevov, às 0€ jyàs érv kai vOv 
10a9TrTTOVs €yew, ei 0€ dofmÜfcvres ro)s émióvras 
KiwvOUvovs cponcóneÜd T. TÓVv TueTépov a)rÓv, 
B«Bawooouev Tàs OnBaiv  àAalovelas kat mroAÀO 
ceuvórepov rpósrauov ToO sept Aeükrpa kai davepc- 
Tepov GT100|L€v kaÜ" fjpiàv aQUTÓV' TÓ H€v yap 
órvxias, TO Óé Tfj. Tjerépas Ó.avotas era. yeye- 
vnuévov. pwQ]0ets ov Üpás Teioy) ToLaUTOLAs QiGXU- 
Vas Tv zóAw TepiBaAetv. 

l1! Karo Aiay mrpoÜUUpuos oL cóppLaxot cvpeBov- 
Aca Upiv cs Xpn) Mecoajrmr d €vras moujca- 
cÜa. T))v eiprivqv. ots pets Ókaios àv ópyiGowÜe 


* he Spartan kings claimed descent from Heracles. 
Paneg. 69. 

" Archidamus became king after the death of Agesilaus 
in 361 s.c. 
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not for us alone, but for all others as well who have 
not renounced every claim to manhood but still make 
even slight pretensions to courage. 

As for myself, at any rate, if I may speak my own 
mind, I had rather die this moment for not complying 
with the dictates of the foe than live many times my 
allotted span of life at the price of voting what the 
Thebans demand. For I should feel disgraced, I 
who am descended from Heracles, who am the son 
of the ruling king and likely myself to attain to this 
honour; if I did not strive with all the strength that 
is in me to prevent this territory, which our fathers 
left to us, from becoming the possession of our slaves. 
And I expect you also to share my feelings when you 
reflect that, while until the present day we seem 
to have been unfortunate in our contest with the 
Thebans, and to have been overcome in body 
because of the mistakes of our leader,? yet up to 
this moment we possess our spirits unconquered ; 
but that if through fear of the dangers which now 
threaten us we relinquish anything that is ours, we 
shall justify the boasts of the Thebans, and erect 
against ourselves a trophy far more imposing and 
conspicuous than that which was raised at Leuctra ; 
for the one will stand as a memorial of our ill- 
fortune ; the other, of our abject spirit. Let no 
man, therefore, persuade you to fasten such a dis- 
grace upon the state. 

And yet our allies^ have been only too zealous 
in advising you that you must give up Messene 
and make peacc. Because of this they merit your 

* Since the battle of Leuctra. 

4 Cleombrotus the king was partly blamed for the Spartan 


defeat at Leuctra. 
* Especially the Corinthians. See Introduction. 
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Aj 3AÀAÀ ^ ^ ? b ^ * ^ e ^ 
ToÀ» puGAAov T) Tots é£ dpxfjs dvooTáoww "uv. 
, ^ M M 5 , l ^ € / 
éKetvo, uév 'yàp àóépevou Tfjs )uerépas duMas Tàs 
€ ^ / E / 
aÜTÓVv TÓÀeus QTOÀesav, eis arácewg kat aQayas 
H ; S e ^ 
Kai moÀvretas Tovnpàs éuBaÀóvres, obro. O' *)uás 
e ^ / ^ 
7Kkovc. kaKós voujcovres: T"|v yàp Oó£av, Tv T)utv 
e L4 Mj ^ 
oí Trpóyovot p.erà gToÀMOv kwóivav €v érrakootous 
» / 
éreou kTQcápevoi karéAurov, TaíTqv 6€v OAMyo 
7 , e ^ , ^ T 
xpóv« Teilovow vjuás azoDaAeitv, js oUr. àmpeme- 
/ ^ / 
cTépav Tfj AakeÓaipovu avpopàv ovre Ocworépav 
)oé , * € ^ no 0 ) Lol ? 
o)0ézor àv «ópetv TOvwvÜncav. «ig ToÜro Ó 
e L4 M ^ 
7Kovcoi. mÀeovefías kai Toca)UTqv TOv kaTeyvo- 
5 / y ^ 
«actv dvavOpíav, «ore voÀAákus 98s a£uocavres 
M ^ ^ ^ 
bmép Tís aórÓv moAeuetv, 0mép Meoowvys o)k 
» b ^ o /, 1ÀAAÀ* e» , X M / 
otovrau Getv kwOuveUew, QÀÀ' tv' avTol Tv aderé- 
^ b ^ ^ ^ 
pav a)órÓÀv dc$aAÀÓOs kapmávrai, mewpáüvrat Ou0á- 
€ ^ € 1 ^ , ^ ^ e 
ckew *)uás Qs xp? Tois éxÜpots Tíjs T)uerépas 
^ A 1 ^ ^ 
zapaxcpíjoat, kat Tpós Tois dÀÀows émameuAobotw 
os ei py Tabra ovyxcpncopnev mouoópevoi Tov 
» ^7 ^ 
eip"jvqv karà os ajroUs. éyc Ó' o) ToooUTQ 
€ ^ ^ 
xyaAemevrepov T"yoOpau TÓv küvOvvov viv €oeoÜa. 
M d / ei 
TÓv dvev ToUToV, Ó00« kaAAi«o kat Aajmrpórepov kat 
^ , / , 
vapà máoiw dvÜpexrows OvouaoTóÓTepov: TO yàp 7) 
5 $2 €.-7 1AAÀd 5 » € ^ * ^ ^ / 
à érépov GA 9v 2p v abróv meupáa0at oc oeoÜ0os 
9 The Arcadians had joined the Thebans in invading 
Sparta. 'lThe Argives, Eleans, and Achaeans had also 
forsaken Sparta and gone over partly or wholly to the 
Thebans. 
^ Such disturbances and changes of government took 
lace about this time in Arcadia, Argos, Sicyon, Elis, and 
p g y 


Phlius. See Xenophon, 7Zell. vii. 1-4. By vicious forms of 
government Archidamus probably refers to the democracies 
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indignation far more than those who revolted ^ from 
you at the beginning. For the latter, when they 
had forsaken your friendship, destroyed their own 
cities, plunging them into civil strife and massacres 
and vicious forms of government. "These men, on 
the other hand, come here to inflict injury upon us ; 
for they are trying to persuade us to throw away in 
one brief hour the glory which our forefathers amid 
manifold dangers during the course of seven hundred 
years? acquired and bequeathed to us—a disaster 
more humiliating to Lacedaemon and more terrible 
than any other they could ever have devised. So 
far do they go in their selfish greed, so great is the 
cowardice which they impute to us, that they, who 
have time and again called upon us to make war in 
defence of their own territory,7 think we ought not 
to risk battle for Messene, but, in order that they 
may themselves cultivate their lands in security, 
seek to convince us that we ought to yield to the 
enemy a portion of our own ; and, besides all that, 
they threaten that if we do not comply with these 
terms, they will make a separate peace. For my 
part, I do not think that our risk without their 
alliance will be as much more serious for us as it 
will be more glorious and splendid and notable in 
the eyes of all mankind; for to endeavour to pre- 
serve ourselves and to prevail over our enemies, 
not through the aid of others, but through our own 


which in various places had been set up instead of the earlier 
oligarchies. 

* À round number for the period between 1104 s.c., the 
traditional date when the sons of Heracles took Sparta, and 
the date of the present oration, 366 n.c. 

à Especially Corinth and Phlius. See Xenophon, Hell. 
iv. 4. 7 and 15. 
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ISOCRATES 


Kai mepvyevéataa TÓV exÜpóv ópoAoyos.evov TOUS 
GAAoLs rois Tfjs TróÀecs epyows éoTiv. 

O?0€ mómore 0€ Aóyovs dyomjoas, dA ael vopt- 
bcov TOUS mepi TobTO OuarpiBovras dp'yorépovs etvau 
Tpós Tüs mpá£eus, vOv oU0€v à y Tepi mrÀetovos T0U)- 
catuqunv 7) OvvvÜfjva. mepi TÓV T'pOKeuLEvoov cs Bov- 
Aojat Ove tv év yàp TÓ mrapóvr. 0ià roUTcv éAnt- 
bc peyboTov ayaÜàv atruos àv yevéo0a« Tfj Ae. 

Ipórov nv otv oiuau Oetv OuaAexÜtjvau mpós 
Ünás. óv Tpómrov ékrnodueÜ0a Meoatjvqv kai Ov 
üs QUTLAS ev IIeAomov(ijoo kaTqKogare opes 
TÓ TaÀaiÓv Óvreg. id ro6ro 0€ zr poXjop.a Top- 
parrépa)Dev, U^ éniornote ÓTL raUTqv nas TV 
Xópov .emuxeipobow àTocTepetv, Tw Üpets oUv0€v 
fjrrov 7 TT dAAy Aakeóaipuova kékrnobe OucaLtos. 

"Eze yàp "HpakAfs perijAAoe TÓv Biov Ücós 
ék Üvirroó yevópevos, KQ.TÀ, |.€V pxàs ot TraiOes a)- 
TOU Oud Tv TÀv éxÜpóv Ojvajuv év sgoMois vÀá- 
vois Kai kwÜvois jjcav, reAevrijoavros o Evpv- 
cÜécs kardmoay ev A«cpvweücw. émi O€ Tpirns 
yeveás àdikovro eis AeÀdoyvs, xp'jgacta. TÓ pav- 
Tec) Trepi TIVCOV BovAnÜévres. o 0€ Üeós zepi uev 
CV émrnpárrnoav oUK avetAev, éKéAevoe Ó' a)roUs 
eni T)V TQTpQav iéva. xyopav.  ockomoUpevou Oé 
Tv pavreíay, eopuo Kov " Apyos pev KOT dyxtoTetav 
a)0TÓÀv yvyvópuevov (EXpvoÜ0éos yàp dazoÜavóvros 
póvow ILepoeióGv 7?0av karaAcAewuiévo), Aaxe8aí- 


? An allusion to the traditional Spartan fondness for 
brevity and distrust of eloquence. 

* For the return of the sons of Heracles and details 
connected therewith see Apollodorus ii. 8. 2-4, and Frazer's 
notes on this passage (Loeb Classical Library, Vol. D 
Cf. Paneg. 54-58 and notes. 
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powers, is in keeping with the past achievements of 
our state. 

Although I have never been fond of oratory, having 
in fact always thought that those who cultivate the 
power of speech are somewhat lacking in capacity 
for action,^ yet at the moment there is nothing I 
should value more than the ability to speak as I 
desire about the question now before us; for in 
the present crisis I am confident that with this aid 
I could render a very great service to the state. 

First, I think that I ought to explain to you in 
what way we acquired Messene, and for what reasons 
you settled in the Peloponnesus—you who from of 
old are Dorians. And the reason why I shall go 
back to remote times is that you may understand why 
your enemies are trying to rob you of this country, 
which you acquired, no less than Lacedaemon itself, 
with à just title. 

When Heracles had put off this life and from being 
mortal became a god, his sons at first went on divers 
wanderings and faced many perils because of the 
power of their enemies ;^ but after the death of 
Eurystheus they fixed their habitation among the 
Dorians. ln the third generation thereafter they 
came to Delphi, desiring to consult the oracle about 
certain matters. Apollo, however, made them no 
answer to the questions which they asked, but merely 
bade them seek the country of their fathers. Search- 
ing into the meaning of the oracle, they found, first, 
that Argos belonged to them by right of their being 
next of kin, for after the death of Eurystheus they 
were the sole survivors of Perseus' line ; ^ next, that 


* Sthenelus, father of Eurystheus, was a son of Perseus. 
For the manner of Eurystheus' death see Paneg. 60. 
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pova 9é karà 9óow (éxBAq0eis yàp Tvvódpecs 
5 ^ 5 ^ 5 M 2 i] P4 
ek Tfs dpxfs, émei: Kdorop kai lloÀvOeUkms 
éÉ dvÜpomov 7"9avíicÜqcav, karayayóvros a)TOv 
*HpakAéovs 9i9wow a)rQ Tr)v xopav Oui ve TTV 
eüepyeciav TaUTQyv kai OÓià TTv Ovyyéveuwv TTV 
A A ^ , b Li 
19 7p0s To)s vaí(Oas), Meoonjvqv 9é O9opuaÀo rov Àn- 
^ 3 ^ ^ 
$0ctcav (cvAgÜeis yàp 'HpakAjs vràs Bobs ràs ék 
^ ? L4 € M] L4 M ^ L A 
Tis '"EpvÜeías 9zó NqAéos kat 7v maiov, vAy)v 
e 3 L4 M] , 3 » Li U N 
070 Néoropos, Àafow a)T)v aiypáAorov Tovs uév 
dóucjcavras damékrewev, Néorop( 06 wapakara- 
TiÜera,. T7?v wvÓAw, vojuicas a)DTrOv eU dpovetv OTt 
vecraTos àv o) ovve£rjuapze Tots aóeAdois). 

90 "YmoAaBóvres 9' ooros éyew Tr)v pavreiav, kat 
ToUs Tpoyóvovs Tos Üpnerépous mapaAaBóvres kai 
aTpaTÓTeÓov cvarQqodpevou TTv puév (iav xopav 

[120] eig TÓ Kkowwóv Totis ovvakoAovÜsjcacww éOocav, TT)v 
M , , , , N » 5 , » 

96 BaociAeiav éfaiperov ajroi map! ékeivowv éAapov, 

$ hi Pd ; 3 , Hi ? ^ 
émi OÓé ToUTows. m(oTewg aÀXjAows Oóvresg émrovotvro 
217v oTpaTe(av. TOUS p.év oOv kwOUvous TOUS €v TÍ) 
mopeíiq. 'yevop.évovs kat ràs dAÀas mpá£ews ràsg ovOév 
mpós TO m apóv $epojaas Tí Oe Aéyovra OwrpiBew; 
moÀéu« 98é kparjcavres To)s év rois TÓTwOwS TOS 





? ''yndareus, son of Perieres and of Perseus! daughter, 
Gorgophone, was king of Lacedaemon until driven out by 
his half-brother Hippocoón and by Hippocoón's sons. 
See Apollodorus iii. 10. 5. 

* Heracles slew Hippocoón and his twenty sons and 
restored Tyndareus. 

€ Castor was slain during a foray in Messene. His 
brother, Polydeuces, who according to most accounts was 
a son of Zeus by Leda, while Castor was a son of Tyndareus 
by Leda, refused to accept immortality unless it was shared 
by his brother. Zeus, therefore, granted that the two 
brothers dwell, on alternate days, among the gods and 
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Lacedaemon was theirs by right of gift, for when 
Tyndareus, having been driven from his throne," was 
restored to it by Heracles," after Castor and Poly- 
deuces had vanished from among men, he gave the 
land to Heracles because of this act of kindness and 
also because of the kinship of Heracles and his own 
sons ; and lastly, they found that Messene was theirs 
as a prize taken in war, for Heracles, when he had 
been robbed of the cattle from Erytheia ^ by Neleus 
and all his sons except Nestor, had taken the country 
captive and slain the offenders, but had committed 
the city to Nestor's charge, believing him to be 
prudent, because, although the youngest of his 
brethren, he had taken no part in their iniquity. 

Assuming this to be the purport of the oracle, 
they joined forces with your forefathers and organ- 
ized an army, sharing meantime their own country 
with their followers," but receiving from them the 
kingship as the prize reserved for themselves alone ; 
then having confirmed these covenants by mutual 
pledges, they set out upon the expedition. The 
perils which befell them on the march, and the other 
incidents / which have no bearing on the present 
theme, I need not take the time to describe. Let 
it suffice that, having conquered in war those who 
among men. According to others, both were sons of Zeus. 
Hence Isocrates can refer to their kinship with Heracles, 
the son of Zeus and Alemene. See Apollodorus iii. 11. 2 
and Isocrates, 7Helen 61. 

? To fetch the cattle of Geryon from Erytheia, an island 
off the coast of Spain, was the tenth labour imposed on 
Heracles by Eurystheus. See Apollodorus ii. 5. 10. 

* That is, the common folk of the Dorians as distinguished 
from the descendants of Heracles, the ancestors of Archi- 
damus. 

? Such as are told in Apollodorus ii. 8. 3. 
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eipy.évous Karowobvras Tpuyfj GeiAovro Tàs Bao- 
etas. 

"Yuets pev oov péxp. ravri)ol TÍs ")uépas ep évere 

Toís cuvÜn] aus kai Tots ópkots, 00s éroujcace 

22 mpós TOUS mpo'yóvovs TOUS Tjpperépovs O0 Kai TOV 
zapeAÜóvra xpóvov àuewov TÓv QÀAov édépeote, 
Kai TOv ÉémiÓvra mpocOoküv xpr) TowUTovs Ovras 
BéXrvov. 5) vv mpáfew.  Mecocwoi 9' eis TobT 
acefeias jov, oT émflovAeócavres dmékrewav 
Kpeodóvrnv, TOV OlKLOT?)V uev Ts 7róAeas Küpuov 
óc Tfjs xopas, eicyovov o " HpaxAéovs, aràv o 

23 Tyyeuóva yeyernpévov. Ounóvyóvres 8' oi mraíes 
a)0TOÜ TOUS kwObUvovs (kérau karéoTqcay TavrT)ot 
Tfjs 7róAens, a£vobvres .Bonoety TQ TeÜveÀT. kai 
TV xdipav Oi9óvres mTutv.  émepóuevow 8€ TÓv 
Ücóv, káketvou mpoará£avros OéxyeoÜa, TaÜTa kai 
TuLc)petv — Tots  "Oucnuévows, | ékaroMopiijoavres 
Meaanviovs obs ekrijoaate. TÜV Xcpav. 

24  Ilegi uev oby TÓv éÉ Gpxijs brrapGávrov jut 
pus pv o ovs AÜov (o yàp ropav KQLpOS OUK 
é& pvÜoAoyetv, àÀA' dvoyykaitov 7v cwvrojLárrepov 3) 7 
cadéorepov OuaAexÜfjvat epi aUTÓY), o) uv aAA 
Kai 0.4. ToUTQV olpat TÓGL . davepóv etva, Qiór. TTv 
op.oAoyovuévmy 1 Tjperépov etvau Xcpav o)0€v Qudoe- 
póvras KekTw.évot TUyxávopuev 3 7 T»v dpuoBurov- 
névgv. TabTqQv T€ yàp oucotp.ev Oóvrov név 'Hpa- 
KÀeiG v, üveAóvros 0€ ToU Ücoó, roAéu« 96 kpaT)- 





? Procles and Eurysthenes, twin sons of Aristodemus, 
along with Temenos and Cresphontes, sons of Aristomachus, 
drew lots for Argos, Lacedaemon, and Messene. 

* According to the usual account, it was Aepytus, a son 
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dwelt in the regions which I have mentioned, they 
divided their kingdom into three parts.? 

Now you men of Sparta have until this day re- 
mained faithful to the oaths and to the covenants 
which you made with my forefathers ; therefore in 
time past you have fared better than the rest of the 
world, and in time to come you may reasonably 
hope, if you continue as you have been, to fare 
better than at present. But the Messenians went 
so far in their wickedness that they plotted against 
and slew Cresphontes, albeit he was the founder of 
their state, the sovereign of their land, a descendant 
of Heracles, and once the leader of their armies. 
His sons, however, escaped the perils which con- 
fronted them and threw themselves upon the mercy 
of Sparta, beseeching us to come to the aid of their 
dead father ? and offering us their land. And you, 
after inquiring of Apollo, and being directed by him 
to accept this gift and avenge the wronged, there- 
upon beleaguered the Messenians, forced them to sur- 
render, and thus gained possession of their territory. 

I have not, it is true, recounted in detail our 
original titles to this land (for the present occasion 
does not permit me to go into legendary history, and 
I have had to set them forth with too great brevity 
for clearness) ; yet I am sure that even this brief 
statement makes it evident to all that there is no 
difference whatever between the way in which we 
acquired the land which is acknowledged to be ours 
and the land to which our claim is disputed. For 
we inhabit Lacedaemon because the sons of Heracles 
gave it to us, because Apollo directed us to do so, 


of Cresphontes, who avenged the death of hisfather. Apollo- 
dorus ii. 8. 5. 
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cavres TOUS éxovras* eet T cAdBopiev zapà TÓV 
arÓv Kai TÓV adTóv Tpómov Kai rais pavreiaus 

25 Xpnoápevoi rais ajraís. ei jLev oOv oUTcos €XoJLev 
dore puo9é mepi évós àvriAéyew, pq9 ^ éàv ajrv 
T)v £máprqv ékÀurety mpooTáTTCoOw "uiv, mepi- 
epyóv cow bnép Meoonvns amovüábew ei óé 
pqóeis àv ópnàv aGubgeue bv dmoorepoUp.evos Tís 
rro;vpí&os, mpocjke kai mpi eketvns TV abrir 

[121] Uus yvomy €xetw. TÀ yàp ajTà OukaucóLo;a kai 
ToUs a)roUs Àóyovs vrepi ápdorépov aDrÀv €xojuev 
eumeiv. 

26 AA. wv oU éketv' Ünás AcAnBev, ÓrL TÀS 
krijaeus Kai Tàg iOlag kai Tás kowás, àv émi- 
yévirat roÀ)s xpóvos, kvpias Kai vrarpoas amavres 
elva vopitovatw. jp.ets TOLVUV Meaonjvnv eiAop.ev 
mpi lépoas AaBetv Tiv BaciuMe(av kai kparíjcat 
Tfjs jymetpov, Kai Tp oko svat Twas TÓV móAeav 

27 TÓÀYV EAvibov. kai TOUTOV piv DTOpxOvTOV 
TO uév BaopBápo Tv " Aaíav dos morpdav obcav 
dmobiBónow, Ós OUT O.akóot éry karéaynke TV 
ápynv, "As 0€ Meconjvqv ámoorepobaw, ot TÀéov 
DvrAdavoy Xpóvov 7 roco6rov TUyxdvojiev exovres 
admi: kai Ocamiás pev kal IAarauas éxÜés kai 
Tponv vaoTárovs mzemovjkao,, Ta/TQv O6 Oud 
Terpakoditv éráv uéMovot karowiLew, audórepa 





? [n 559 z.c., when Cyrus became ruler of Persia. 

^ By the peace terms of Pelopidas. See introduction to 
this oration. 

* Messene was not actually subdued until 724—723 m.c. 
Perhaps Isocrates is speaking loosely, or perhaps he follows 
another source than Pausanias, who is almost our sole 
authority for this period. However, the conquests of 
Alcamenes took place about 786 s.c., and Isocrates perhaps 
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and because we fought and conquered those who held 
it; and Messene we received from the same people, 
in the same way, and by taking the advice of the 
same oracle. To be sure, if we are in a mood not to 
defend our title to anything, not even if they de- 
mand that we abandon Sparta itself, it is idle to 
be concerned about Messene ; but if not one of you 
would consent to live if torn from the fatherland, 
then you ought to be of the same mind about that 
country ; for in both cases we can advance the same 
justifications and the same reasons for our claim. 
Then again you are doubtless well aware that 
possessions, whether private or public, when they 
have remained for a long time in the hands of their 
owner, are by all men acknowledged to be hered- 
itary and incontestable. Now we took Messene 
before the Persians acquired their kingdom" and 
became masters of the continent, in fact before a 
number of the Hellenic cities were even founded. 
And yet notwithstanding that we hold these titles, 
the Thebans would on the one hand restore Asia as 
his ancestral right to the barbarian,? who has not yet 
held sway over it for two hundred years, while on 
the other hand they would rob us of Messene, which 
we have held for more than twice that length of 
time ;^ and although it was only the other day that 
they razed both Thespiae and Plataea to the ground? 
yet now, after a lapse of four hundred years, they 
propose to settle their colonists in Messene—acting 


refers to this or a similar event. See Pausanias iv. 4. 3. 
Dinarchus (4gainst Demosthenes 73) gives the same figure 
as Isocrates. 

4 Plataea was destroyed about 372 m.c., and Thespiae 
shortly after. See Diodorus xv. 46. 4 and Xenophon, /Tell. 
vi. 3. 1. Others give the date as 374 x.c. 
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Tapà TOUS Opkous Kai ràs avvÜnkas mpárrovres. 
Kai eL pev TOUS Qs GAÀv0Às Meoamvíovs kariyyov, 
7OUcovv uév dv, pas o. eÜoycorépos à àv eis "jns 
é£qgpudpravov: vOv Óé TOUS EtÀoras .óuópous "uv 
mrapararowiLovaw, dore p?) TobT elvai XaAe- 
TOTGTOV, €i TÍ]s Xcpas orepnoóne0a Tapa TÓ 
Oikaiov, GÀÀ «ei To)s Oo/Aovs To)s "uerépous 
éroiióne0a kupious ajríjs óvras. 

En rotvwr éK TÓV exop.évaov yvoocate cadéare- 
pov ÓTL KG v8v Oewáà TáOXopev KQi TÓT€ Meoaaijvny 
etxop.ev OukaLos. oA yàp kwóvav Tjpiv ye- 
yevnpévov 707 707€ moujoaa0a TV eipijvy 7vay- 
KkágÜmuev moÀ) Xetpov mpárTovres TÓYV mroAepieov 
GAÀÀ Ops v TOLOUTOLS katpoís yvyvop.évcov TÀv 


*? 
30 cvvUnióv, év ots oUx olóvr. Tv mrAeovekréiv, mepi 


pév GÀAov Trwóv apdwopmorüoes éycyvovro, mepi 
hi ? » »pn» € ^ , / 
óé Meoonjvgs ovre BaciAcUs ov0' 5) rv ' AOnvaicv 
I4 , M / 5 € ^ , / e , / 
TÓAÀ.s o)v0€ mo7700 mquiv évekáÀeoev cs dOkws 
KekTnuévow  aüTáv. Kairo, Ts àv mepi ToD 
J / ^ 
Oucaiov kpiow Gkpwpearépav Ta/UTrqs cÜpouiev Tfs 
Ugo pev TOV €XÜpiv eyvaapérns, év O€ Taís 


: Tjperépaus Ovompa£taus yeyernpévus; 


[129] 


To roivuv pavretov, Ó mávres v ópoAoy'jaeuay 
$, 
Gpxotóra Tov etvau Kai KowóTa TOV KQi TLOTÓTQTOV, 
od póvov eyvo) TÓÜ' "perépav eva. Meoonvqv, 
óre Oi0Óvrow Qpiv abri TÓV Kpeadóvrov sralócov 
vpocéra£e OéyeoÜa Tv Ocopeàv KG Box0cv TOS 
aOwkovpuévow, àÀÀà kai ToÜ voAéuov pakpob yi- 


^ Cf. the Peace of Antalcidas. See Paneg. 115 ff. and 
note. 

* See introduction. 

^ Such were the Peace of Nicias (421 z.c., Thucyd. v. 18), 
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in both cases contrary to the oaths and covenants.? 
Were they restoring those who are truly Messenians, 
they would still be acting unjustly, but at least they 
would have a more plausible pretext for wronging us ; 
but as the case stands, it is the Helots whom they are 
trying to settle on our frontier, so that the worst 
fate which threatens us is not that we shall be robbed 
of our land contrary to justice, but that we shall see 
our slaves made masters of it. 

You will perceive still more clearly from what 
follows both that we are now dealt with most 
unfairly and that in the past we held Messene 
justly. For in the many wars which have befallen 
us we have before this at times been forced to make 
peace when we were in much worse case than our 
foes.^ But, although our treaties were concluded 
under circumstances in which it was impossible for us 
to seek any advantage, yet, while there were other 
matters about which differences arose, neither the 
Great King nor the city of Athens ever charged us 
with having acquired Messene unjustly. And yet 
how could we find a more thoroughgoing judgement 
on the justice of our case than this, which was 
rendered by our enemies and made at a time when 
we were beset with misfortunes ? 

That oracle, moreover, which all would acknow- 
ledge to be the most ancient and the most widely 
accepted and the most trustworthy in existence, 
recognized Messene as ours, not only at the time 
when it commanded us to receive the country as a 
gift from the sons of Cresphontes and to go to the 
aid of the wronged, but also later, when the war 


the Peace of Antalcidas, and the separate peace between 
Athens and Sparta (Xenophon, Hell. vi. 2. 1). 
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yvouévov meujávrov | üpdorépov | eig | NeAdoss, 
Küketvov pév ooTr0píav abroUvrov, Tdv O' ém- 
epoTOvrov OTQ TpÓ"Q TdXioT dv kporwüoauuev 
Tíjs vÓÀecs, Trois uev o)0€v dvetÀev às o) Owaiav 
ToLOUvLévows TT]v airtOw, T)uiv 0. éOvjAcae kai Tàs 
Üvoias às &Oev. mowjcacÜa,. kal Bo)Üeuav map! dw 
peramépibaoÜa.. 

32. Kaürot vÓs àv Tis pnaprvpíav ueito) kai aade- 
oTépav ToUrov Tapácxovro; doawwópueÜa yàp mpó- 
TOV pLév TGpà TÓV kvpicov Tiv xcpav Aafóvres 
(006v yàp kwAev müXw uà Bpayéov epi abrÀv 
OvcAÜetv), émevra xarà rÓAeuov abr)v éAóvres, 
Ovmep TpÓmOv ai TÀeioTaL TÓV TÓÀecv Trepi ékei- 
vous TOUS Xxpóvovs cokicÜncav, éru 06 ToUs Toe- 
Pukóras eis ro)s maiOas Tro); 'lHpaxAéovs éxfe- 
BAqkóres, ot Owatws àv é£ ámáons ríjs olkovuévns 
omepopiaÜncav, wpós O€ roUrow kai vÀ mA/Üe 
TOU xypóvov kai Tjj TÀv éyÜpiv xpiaeu kai rats ToU 

33 Üeoü pavreiaus mpoonkóvrws éxovres abTwQv. dv 
€v ékaoTov ikavóv éar. ÓuaAóoat Tos Aóyovs TÓv 
ToÀuovrwov kaTrwyopetv ds 7) vOv 6à mÀeovefiav 
o) Towo/UueÜa TT)v eiprvqv, 7) Tóre TÀv àAXorpiv 
émiÜvjoüvres | éroAe,joauev | mpós | Meoaqviovs. 
Tepi uév oóv Ts kTwcGeos éveoTi uev Lows mÀecc 
ToUTrQv eimrétv, o0 pv àÀÀà xai Tab0' ikavás 
eipijaÜau vopito. 

34 Aéyovat 9 ot cvpfovAesovres "piv motto, 
T eipijm, cs XP TOUS e  $povobvras p?) TV 
a)T)V 'yvopumQgv éxew Trepi TÓV TpaypáTov c0- 

? [|n the second Messenian War, 685-668 s.c, the 
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dragged on and both sides sent delegations to 
Delphi, the Messenians appealing for deliverance 
and we inquiring how we could most speedily make 
ourselves masters of their city, the god gave them 
no answer, thus showing that their appeal was un- 
just, while to us he revealed both what sacrifices we 
should perform and to whom we should send for aid." 

And yet how could anyone furnish testimony 
more significant or clearer than this? For it has 
been shown, first of all (since nothing prevents our 
restating these points briefly), that we received 
the country from its rightful owners; secondly, 
that we took it by war, precisely as most of the 
cities in those days were founded; further, that 
we drove out those who had grievously sinned 
against the children of Heracles—men who by right 
should have been banished from the sight of all 
mankind ; and, finally, it has been shown that the 
length of our tenure, the judgement of our enemies, 
and the oracles of Apollo all confirm our right to 
the possession of Messene. Anyone of these facts 
is enough to refute the assertions of those who 
presume to allege against us either that we now 
refuse to conclude peace because of a desire for 
aggrandizement, or that we then made war on the 
Messenians because we coveted what was not our 
own. I might perhaps say more than this about 
our acquisition of Messene, but I consider what I 
have already said to be sufficient. 

Those who advise us to make peace declare that 
prudent men ought not to take the same view of 
things in fortunate as in unfortunate circumstances, 


Athenians are said to have sent Tyrtaeus, the lame school- 
master, to the aid of the Spartans. See Pausanias iv. 15. 
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TruXoÜvras kai OvoTvXotvras, GAÀd TpOs TÓ mrapóv 

del BovAeseo0ac. kai Tas TÓXaus érakoAovÜetv Kai 

Hu?) peibov $povet Tfs Ovvápecs, pu96 TO Oikatov 

év TOS Toto rots katpots aAAà TO ovo épov enretv. 

35  Eyo 986 mepi pev TÓV QÀÀov ÓuoAoyó ToTOus, 
óTcS O€ xp) To0 Oucaiov mro taÜat TL mrpoüpyuat- 
[193] fepov ovOeils &v ne Aéyev TeiO€tev. Opó yàp kai 

/ 

TOUS vóp.ous €vekü  TOUTOU KetLévovs, Kai TOUS 
dvOpas TOUS kaAobs ká;yaUo)s émi TOUTQ $uAo- 
TuuoUp.évovs, kai Tàg e) zroÀvrevopévas mólas Trepi 
36 ToUrov uáAwora oovóaLo)vcas, ért O6 ToUs T0ÀÉ- 
povs TOUS mpoyeyevrjévovs 0) kaTà Tàs OÓvvdpeus 
aÀAQ kaTá TÓ Olcauov TO TÉéÀos àzavras enóóras, 
OÀcs 0€ Ov Bíov TÓV TÓY avÜpcormrov 9i uev kaxiay 
azoAÀÀ)uevov, 0v üperzv 06 actóuevov. «doc. ok 
GÜvjetv Oet ToUs Ümép cÓÀv Owaímv kwOóvvevew 
péMovras, aAAà TroAD p.GAÀov. ToUs üBpiCovras KaL 
TOUS TÓS c)ruxías pa) perpics dépew € emuorapévovs. 
37  Emewa küketvo XP?) ckoeiv* vvyi yàp T€pi Lev 
ToOÜ Owatov ávres TT?v aDT)v yvopuwqv É€xopev, 
wepL 0é ToU cupujépovros àvriÀéyopev. Ovotv 8é 
mpoTewoj.évoww  ayyaÜotv, xai ToU pév Ovros mpo- 
OrAov ToU O€ ayvoovuévov, mÓs o)k àv movjcavre 
KarayéAaoTov, e TÓ gév OpoAoyoUnevov dzo0- 
Doktuidoarre, TO Ó apdioByrrosuevov éAécÜa. 8ó- 
£ewv Optv, GAÀcs T€ kai Tfjs aipéaecs rocoQrov 
38 Oracepotans ; év uv yàp Tots épots Aóyows € €veoTi 
uTo€v pev mpoéaÜau TÓV Üperépov aUráv umo 
atcxyóvm pmgóepuG Tv TÓAÀw mepuDaAetv, Dép Oe 
TÓV Owkaicv rxwOvvevovras éAribew üpewov àyc- 


- 


* For this Isocratean idealism cf. Peace 31-35. 
* Cf. To Demonicus 429 and Panath. 31, 32. 
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but rather that they should always consult their 
immediate situation and accommodate themselves 
to their fortunes, and should never entertain ambi- 
tions beyond their power, but should at such times 
seek, not their just rights but their best interests. 

In all else I agree with them, but no man could 
ever persuade me that one should ever deem any- 
thing to be of greater consequence than justice ; * 
for I see that our laws have been made to secure it, 
that men of character and reputation pride them- 
selves upon practising it, and that it constitutes the 
chief concern of all well-regulated states ; further, 
I observe that the wars of the past have in the end 
been decided, not in accordance with the strongest 
forces, but in accordance with justice ; and that, 
in general], the life of man is destroyed by vice and 
preserved by virtue. "Therefore those should not 
lack courage who are about to take up arms in a 
just cause, but far more those who are insolent and 
do not know how to bear their good fortune with 
moderation.* 

Then, too, there is this point to consider: At 
present we are all agreed as to what is just, while 
we differ as to what is expedient. But now that 
two good things are set before us, the one evident, 
the other doubtful, how ridiculous you would make 
yourselves if you should reject that course which is 
acknowledged to be good and decide to take that 
which is debatable, especially when your choice is 
a matter of such importance! For according to 
my proposal you would not relinquish a single one 
of your possessions nor fasten any disgrace upon the 
state ; nay, on the contrary, you would have good 
hope that taking up arms in a just cause you would 
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^ ^ , ^ b M ^ / , / 
v.etoÜa,. rÀv éxÜpiv, év 8€ rots rovrov aóeorávai 
uev són Meoonjvns, vpoe£apapróvras Óé roüT' eis 
Óhüs aDroUg TrvXOv kai ToU cvpjépovros kai Tob 
^ » ^ 
8ucatov kai TÓv dAÀcov dmávrov Óv mpoocOoküre 
39 Otaqiapretv. kai yàp o00€ roóTÓ 7r $avepóv éavw, 
Gs dv vovujocpev rà keAevópeva, BeBatos vjóv TT] 
MJ ^ ^^ 
eipyjvqv áfopev. oluav yàp ps o)k dyvoetv OrL 
Távres eiÜaot Tpós puév Tro)s dpwvvopnévovs mepi 
^ , Li ^ A , € / 
TÓVv Oucatov OuaAéyeaÜa,, rois Óé Aav éroiuos 
voLo0g,. TÓ TpocTaTTÓLevov deu mÀe( Tpoaerm.i- 
/ T 7A EJ 5 ^ ^ e 
BáMew ots àv éf apxfjs ÓuavomÜow, «wore avg- 
Baivew BeXriovos eiprjvys rvyxávew Tos rroAepukós 
OuuKeuuLévovs TÓv paOíws Tàs OpoAÀoytas Trotov- 
évov. | 
40 "Iva 8é uy) 9okó epi raüra ToÀ)v xpóvov Oua- 
rpifew, dmávrow TrÓv TowoUrcv dóéguevos émi TÓv 
€ ; » / ^ ; H M 
[124] az ÀovoTa Tov 70n Tpélopuat TOV Aóyov. €t |[L€vV 
yàp puxyjàéves momore rv Ovarvynoávrov ávéAapov 
? ^ ^ ^ 
abro)s «9 émekpárgoav TrÀv éxÜpàv, ov80' cuás 
eikós éAmilew mepvyevijaeaÜa, oAeuoÜvras* et à€ 
ToÀÀdktg yéyovev dore kai ToUs peibo Ovvapav 
éxovras Omó TÓÀv doÜeveorépow kparmÜfvaw kai 
TOUs oÀwpkoüvras nó TÓv karakekAeuiévov 
^ / ^ 
9uadÜapiva, Tí ÜavpaoTóv «( kai Trà vüv kaÜ- 
^ 14 
eaTróra. Alerat wa. ueraaraow; 
4l "Emi uév ov Ts Terépas mÓÀecs o)0év €xo 
TowoÜTov «eümeiv: év yàp ois émékewa  Xxpóvows 
/ ^ 
o)80éveg Témore kpeírrovs "udv «eig raUTqv TTV 
; » 7 3. A X ^ » ^ » 
xopav eioépaAov: émi 86 rÓÀv dAow moAAots àv 
A ; , A ^ 
Tw Tapaóevypas,. xypijcauuro, kal pudÀoT émi Tfs 





2 'T'hat is, before the Theban invasion of 369 s.c. 
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fight better than your foes. According to their 
proposal, on the other hand, you would withdraw 
at once from Messene, and, having first committed 
this wrong against yourselves, you would perhaps 
fail to secure both what is expedient and what is 
just — and everything else which you expect to 
gain. For as yet it is by no means evident that if 
we do as we are bidden we shall henceforth enjoy 
a lasting peace. For I think you are not unaware 
that all men are wont to discuss just terms with 
those who defend their rights, while in the case of 
those who are over-ready to do what they are com- 
manded they keep adding more and more to the 
conditions which at first they intended to impose ; 
and thus it happens that men of a warlike temper 
obtain a more satisfactory peace than those who 
too readily come to terms. 

But lest I should seem to dwell too long on this 
point, I shall abandon all such considerations and 
turn at once to the simplest of my proofs. If no 
people, after meeting with misfortune, ever recovered 
themselves or mastered their enemies, then we 
cannot reasonably hope to win victory in battle ; 
but if on many occasions it has happened that 
the stronger power has been vanquished by the 
weaker, and that the besiegers have been destroyed 
by those confined within the walls, what wonder 
if our own circumstances likewise should undergo a 
change ? 

Now in the case of Sparta I can cite no instance 
of this kind, for in times past no nation stronger 
than ourselves ever invaded our territory ; ^ but in 
the case of other states there are many such examples 
which one might use, and especially is this true of 
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42 mrÓAecs Tíjs "Arval. TOUTOUS yap eóprjaop.ev, 
M 
e£ dv guév Trois GAAows mpocérarTov, Tpós TOUS 
"EAMgvas 8GuuBAng0cvras, é£ v 96 rovs ofpiLovras 
5 ^ 
"pvavro, zapà sáow àvÜporrowg e)Ookwuuijoavras. 
4 «a 
TOUS jv oOv sraAatoUs kwOUvous et Ovefvotnv, oUs 
? 2 3 * / v^ ^ * 
érovjcavro mpós '"Aualóvas 7) Opükas 7) lleAo- 
M 
vovvgctovus To)s jer. E)pvoÜéos eis Thv xopav 
^ ^ / ^ 
a)0rÀv ciaBaAóvras, (o«s àpxata kai vÓóppo TOV 
^ * M ^ 
vüv vapóvrov Aéyew àv Gokoigv: év 86 7Q llep- 
pu / $ , e ^ , 
cwKQ ToÀéu« Tis oük oi&ev e£ otov ovpdoopav ets 
L4 / / / N ^ » 
43 óoqv e00awuovíav karéorqcav; póvor yàp TÀv £c 
IleAozovvácov karowo)vvrov, Opüvres T)V TÓV 
/ 
PBapBáp«wv 8óvajav üvvrróorarov o$cav, o)k 7£«vcav 
BovAeícaoÜ0a. cepi TÓv «wpooraTTouévov avrots, 
3 , *? A v ^ 5 / M / 
GAÀÀ' e00)s etÀovro mepuóetv aváararov TTv cróAw 
yeyevnuévqv  uá&AAov 9$) GovAeUovoav. ékAwvróvres 
/ 
0€ T?) xcpav, xai sarpióa gév TTv éAevÜepiav 
vouícavres, Kotwovy)jcavres 0€ rÀv kwóOUvov T)utv, 
TocaUTQus perafoAás érvxyov, core OAMyas "juépas 
aTepmÜévres 7v abrÀv voAÀ0v xypóvov TrÀv QAÀÀcv 
Ocozórau karéoTQcav. 
5 [4 ? 3. 4 / » ^ / 5 
44 Ov? uóvov O' éri raírqs àv Tis Tfjs zÓÀeos émi- 
/ A ^ 5 / A , 7 e 
Oe(£ewe TO ToÀuáv apiveoÜa, To)s éyÜpovs, cs mroÀ- 
^ EH ^ » / , , M N d € / 
AÀàv ayaÜdv atrióv éaorw, aAÀà. kai Avoviotos Ó T)- 
pavvos karacTAs eig vroAuopktav vró Kapxynóovicv, 
oD0epiás a)TQ c«oTT5)pias vroóawopnévns, aAA. kai 
[125] T. zroÀépu«o. karexópevos kai TÀv soÀvróv Ovakó- 
Àcs Trpós a)TÓv Ouakeuíévov, a)rOs év éuéAqaev 


9 See Paneg. 56 and 70. 0 See Paneg. 11-98. 
* These terms were to give earth and water, in token of 
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the city of the Athenians. For we shall find that 
as a result of dictating to others they lost repute 
with the Hellenes, while by defending themselves 
against insolent invaders they won fame among all 
mankind. Now if I were to recount the wars of 
old which they fought against the Amazons or the 
Thracians or the Peloponnesians ^ who under the 
leadership of Eurystheus invaded Attica, no doubt 
I should be thought to speak on matters ancient 
and remote from the present situation ; but in their 
war against the Persians,^ who does not know from 
what hardships they arose to great good-fortune ? 
For they alone of those who dwelt outside of the 
Peloponnesus, although they saw that the strength 
of the barbarians was irresistible, did not think it 
honourable to consider the terms imposed upon 
them,^ but straightway chose to see their city 
ravaged rather than enslaved. Leaving their own 
country,^ and adopting Freedom as their fatherland, 
they shared the dangers of war with us, and wrought 
such a change in their fortunes that, after being 
deprived of their own possessions for but a few 
days, they became for many years masters of the 
rest of the world.^ 

Athens, however, is not the only instance by which 
one might show how great are the advantages of 
daring to resist one's enemies. There is also the 
case of the tyrant Dionysius, who, when he was 
besieged by the Carthaginians, seeing not a glimmer 
of hope for deliverance, but being hard pressed both 
by the war and by the disaffection of his citizens, was, 
for his part, on the point of sailing away, when one of 


submission, to the heralds of the Great King. Herod. 
vii. 133. 4 Cf. Paneg. 96. e Cf. Paneg. 19. 
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ékmrAetv, TÓV Óé  Xpaévay TwÓs ToÀuaavros 

45 eürrety ds KkaAóv égTuw evráduoy 7) rupavvís, ai- 
oxvvÜeis é$' ots Ouevorj0n Kai máAw émwyewnjcas 
sroAep.ety rroMás uev j.opuáa.s Kapxn8ovic ÓL- 
édÜewev, éykpareorépav 86 mv apynv. TÜV TÓV 
mroAvráv kareorijooro, TOÀ 0€ peibo Tv DUvapay 
T?V aU0TOÜ Tíjs TpÓóTepov ÜrrapxoUars eri aoro, 
rupavvay 0€ TÓV Btov ÓLeréAeoe, kai TÓv vióv év 
TOis aDTGis Tuiais kai OvvaoTetaus, év aíiomep 
aUTÓs "V, KaTÉAumEV. 

460  llapamAQoia 8é rojTous Apvras ó Maxeoóvov 
BaciAeis émpa£ev. jr TnOeis yàp $-z0 TÓv Dap- 
Bápov 7àv mpogo,koUvroov páxn Kai mráons Maxe- 
Oovías a7ocTepnÜcis TO uév mpóvov ékMwmeéiv TT 
xopav OievorÜy kai rÓ cópa OucoLew, akovcas 

é 7wos émauvoüvros TO mpós Awvicvov pyüév, kai 
perayvoUs coTmep ékeivos, xopiov pukpóv kara- 
AaBov kai BovrÜeuav évÜévOe ueramzejubápevos évrós 
uév Tpui)v pnw«vàv karéoyev dmacav Make8ovíav, 
TOv Ó' émiAovmrov ypóvov BaoiAeUcv y9)pa TOv Diov 
éreAeUrqocv. 

41. 'Ametmow.ev 0. dy ákoDovrés 7e kai Aéyovres, ei 
Tácas Tüs ToLaUTOas TppáÉeis e&erdbouuev, évrel kai 
TÀv mepi OjBas mpaxÜévrow el pvqa8etypev, émL 
p.€v Tots yeyevquévous àv AvmmÜeüuev, mepi O6 TÓV 
p.eAAóvrov. BeXríovs éArióas àv. AáBowev.  ToAun- 
cávrov yàp a)TÓv Üroj.ctva, Tàs eioBoAas kai Tàs 
aTeias ràs cerépas, eis To00' *) Tín Tà mpáy- 

^ That is, it is a glorious thing to diea king. For the event, 
396 ».c., see Diodorus xiv. 58, and for the anecdote, Diodorus 


xiv. 8. 5 and Aelian, Variae Historiae, i iv. 8. 


^ Diodorus, xiv. 72. 6, says the shore was strewn with 
corpses. 
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his companions made bold to declare that "royalty 
is a glorious shroud."^ Ashamed of what he had 
planned to do, and taking up the war afresh, he 
destroyed countless hosts of the Carthaginians," 
strengthened his authority over his subjects, acquired 
far greater dominion than he had possessed before, 
ruled with absolute power until his death," and left 
his son in possession of the same honours and powers 
as he himself had enjoyed. 

Similar to this was the career of Amyntas, king 
of the Macedonians. Worsted in battle by the 
neighbouring barbarians, and robbed of all Mace- 
donia, he at first proposed to quit the country and 
save his life, but hearing someone praise the remark 
made to Dionysius, and, like Dionysius, repenting 
of his decision, Amyntas seized a small fortified 
post, sent out thence for reinforcements, recovered 
the whole of Macedonia within three months, spent 
the remainder of his days on the throne, and finally 
died of old age.? 

But we should both grow weary, you with listening 
and I with speaking, if we were to examine every 
incident of this sort ; nay, if we were to recall also 
our experience with Thebes, while we should be 
grieved over past events, we should gain better 
hopes for the future. For when they ventured to 
withstand our inroads and our threats,? fortune so 
completely reversed their situation that they, who 


* Dionysius died in the spring of 367 s.c. 

4 Amyntas, defeated by the Illyrians, won such a victory 
in 393 ».c. See Diodorus xiv. 92. 3. Amyntas was father 
of Philip, and reigned from 394 to 370 s.c. 

* Of Agesilaus in 394, 378, and 377 zm.c.; of Phoebidas 
in 382, and of Cleombrotusi n 378 and 376 B.c. 
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paT' abrÓv mepuiéoTQaev, coTe TÓv dÀÀov xpóvov 
0o' cjutv óvres vóv T)utv mpoarárrew àfwobow. 

48. "Ooris oiv ópóv roca)ras uerafoAàs yeyevnué- 
vas éó' "jud oterau srasacaÜ0at, Mav avóyrós éorw: 
GÀÀà Oet kaprepeiv émi Tois mapob0ou kai Üappeiv 
Tepi TÓV ueAAóvTo, érvoTaguévovs Órt( TÀs TovaDTas 
cv dopàs ai móÀes éravopÜobüvrau sroMreia xpy- 
cTf kai rais mepi TOv TÓÀepnov éjwmewaus. epi 
Qv oj0eis àv ToAÀuQceuev ávreurétv, s o) TT]v uév 
éumewav jáÀAXov TÀv dÀMov éxopev, roMreiav 0 

[126] otav «tva. xp1), rapà puóvots Tuv éoTw. dv Um- 
apxóvrav ok éoTw Ómcs o)k üpewov mpáfojev 
TÓv wnQ8erépov roUTOv ToÀM]v émwiéAewav. mremou- 
pévov. 

49  Karmyopobüct 8é rwes ToO voAépov, kat Ove£ép- 
xovrau. Tr? dmtoT(av a)TOÜ, TeKwrptows GÀÀow Te 
ToÀÀots xpopevou kat puáMaTa, Tots Trepi )uás ye- 
yevnuévows, kai ÜavudLovow et rwes obra xaAerQ 
«ai rapaDóXq mpáypare mo Tevew à£vobaw. 

'Erye» 8é zoAAoUs uév oi9a. à TOv mÓAeuov ueyá- 
Àqv eüOauuovíav krqcapévovs, zoÀÀAoUs Ó€ Tíjs bm- 

50 apxovons drooTepyÜévras Óuà Tv eüp"vmv: ov0év 
yàp TÓv TotoUTOV €aTiv dmoTÓJ«os oUre kakóv oUT. 
dyaÜüóv, aÀX ds àv xpyoqrai Tis TOUS mpdypuaaot 
KaL TO/S kapois, oDrcs üváyky kai TO TéÀos 
ékBatvew d£ aürÀv. xprj 96 rovs uév eD mpár- 
Tovras Tüs eipyvgs émÜvnetv: év ravry yàp TÍj 
KaragTáceu. mÀetoTov üv Tis Xpóvov TQ Trapóvra 
O.aóvAd£ewev: To)s 86 Ovorvxyoüvras TÓ moAMéuo 
mpocéxew TÓv volv: ék yàp ríjs rapaxíjs kai Tíjs 
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at all other times have been in our power, now assert 
their right to dictate to us. 

Seeing, then, that such great reversals have taken 
place, he is a very foolish person who thinks that 
they will fail to occur in our case ; nay, we must 
endure for the present and be of good courage with 
regard to the future, knowing that states repair such 
disasters by the aid of good government and experi- 
ence in warfare ; and on this point no one would 
dare contradict me when I say that we have greater 
experience in military matters than any other people, 
and that government as it ought to be exists among 
us alone. With these two advantages on our side, 
we cannot fail to prove more successful in our under- 
takings than those who have paid but slight attention 
to either government or war. 

There are those who condemn war and dwell on 
its precariousness, employing many other proofs, 
but particularly our own experiences, and express 
surprise that men should see fit to rely on an 
expedient so difficult and hazardous. 

But I know of many who through war have acquired 
great prosperity, and many who have been robbed 
of all they possessed through keeping the peace; 
for nothing of this kind is in itself absolutely either 
good or bad, but rather it is the use we make of 
cireumstances and opportunities which in either 
case must determine the result. Those who are 
prosperous should set their hearts on peace, for in 
a state of peace they can preserve their present 
condition for the greatest length of time ; those, 
however, who are unfortunate should give their 
minds to war, for out of the confusion and innovation 
resulting from it they can more quickly secure a 
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kauwovpytas Ü&rrov dy p.eraBoAfis TÜXOLEV. Qv 
"nets OcÓouca. p?) TàvavTia TpüTrTOVTes $avóyjev: 
óTe uév yàp é£fv 7 Tjpáv Tpvj&v, vAelovs TOUS Tr'0Aé- 
povs émowopeÜa ToU Ocovros, emer, o eis &vy- 
Kmv kaÜéarap.ev dore KiwOvveUew, Tovytas én- 
Üvpsobp.ev kai Trepi àaoaAeías BovAevóp.eOa. kairou 
xpi ToUs BovAop.évovs éAevÜépovs elvai Tàs ev ek 
TÓV émvraypároov cvvÜrkas Qeyew cog €yyis 
OovAe(as ,ovcas, TovctaÜau 8€ Tàs 9vaMa yds, óray 
7) mépvyévorat TÓV ex0pàv 7) TÜ)V Osvapuv Tl)V 
abráv e&va bacon Tfj TÓV mroAepiov: cos TouaóTY 
€ékacTOL Tv eipuvqv S&ovaw, otav Te€p üv ToD 
moAÉnov movjacvra Tv kardAvaw. 

Ov evÜvpovj.évovs Xp") p?) vpoverÓs Ópnás a2- 
TOUS epBaAety ets aloxpàs ónoAoyías, p99€ pagvpuó- 
T€pov UTép Tfjs vaTpioos 7) TÓV d. Qv Qavíjva. Bov- 

Aevop.évovs. avapijo8nre Oé mpoós Dpás aroUs 
ÓTL TOV rapeADóvra Xpóvov, et TroAvopkovj.évr] TUI 
TÀy TÓÀecv TÓV cvpuquaxtay ets ióvos Aake8a4- 
povicoy BovOjaevev, OTO TüvTOV àv dypoAoyyeiro 
mra. pà ToUrov yevéatat Tv carpiay aJTots. kai 
TOÜS pév mrÀciarovs TÓV TOLOUTQV dvOpáv. TGpà 
TÀYV TpeoBvrépwov àv Tris ükojVaevev, ro) O óvop.a.- 
cTOTÁTOUS éyc  Küryo OeADetv. I[eódpvros pev 
yàp eig Xiov elarAejoas T?v TÓÀw a)TÓv Oi- 
égcoae:  Bpaotbas 9 ets  AudimroAw etacA0ov, oAMyovs 
Trepi aDTOV TÓV TroAopkovp.évoov avvrae&dp.evos, ToÀ- 
Ao)s Óvras roUs ToAwopkobvras évíikqgae uayópevos* 





^ Harmost of Chios in 412 n.c., who was successful against 
the Athenians for a time, but was defeated and slain in 
419 p.c. See Thucyd. viii. 55. 3. 
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change in their fortunes. But we, I fear, will be 
seen to have pursued exactly the opposite course ; 
for when we might have lived at ease, we made 
more wars than were necessary, but now, when we 
have no choice but to risk battle, we desire tran- 
quility and deliberate about our own security. 
And yet those who wish to be free ought to shun 
a peace whose terms are dictated by the enemy as 
being not far removed from slavery, and should make 
treaties only when they have defeated their adver- 
saries, or when they have made their forces equal 
to those of the enemy ; for the kind of peace which 
each side will obtain will be decided by the manner 
in which they conclude the war. 

Bearing these facts in mind, you must not rashly 
commit yourselves to shameful terms, nor let it 
appear that you are more remiss in your delibera- 
tions about your country than about the rest of the 
world. Let me recall to your minds that formerly, 
if a single Lacedaemonian gave aid to one of our 
allied cities when it was pressed by siege, all men 
would concede that its deliverance was due to 
him. Now the older among you could name the 
greater number of these men, but I, too, can recount 
the most illustrious of them : Pedaritus,^ sailing to 
Chios, saved that city ; Brasidas entered Amphi- 
polis and, having rallied about him a few of those 
who were under siege, defeated the besiegers ^ 
in battle in spite of their numbers ; Gylippus, by 

* Brasidas entered Amphipolis in 422 n.c., and in command 
of 150 hoplites sallied out against Cleon, the Athenian general. 
The greater part of the besieged forces was commanded by 
Clearidas.  Brasidas lost his life in the engagement which 


followed, and became after his death a local hero at Amphi- 
polis. .See Thucyd. v. 8-11. 
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DAvrTOs O6  Xvpakooíow og05cas o) óvov 
ékeivovus Otéowo0ev, dàÀÀà kai Tv O)vapgav TT 
KpaToücav aDTÓV kat kaTà, 'ytjv kat xarà ÜdAarrav 
dTracav aiyuáAorov éAapev. 

54  Kaéírow ms o)k aioxypóv TróTe uév ékaarov v)uÀv 
&kavóv etvau. ràs àAAorpías mÓAÀew OuadvAárrew, 
vvvi O6 «ávras TUE "reuGoÜaa T)v Tpuerépav 
QUTÓV 9raocóbew; Kai T?v pév Evpormmy kai TT 
'Acíav pneoTü)v memou)kéva, rporraiev Ümép TÓV 
GAAcv ToÀeuoÜüvras, vTép Oé Tíjs mrarpíóos OUT) 
davepás SBpiLop.évs ux9é pav páxny á£iav 

55 Aóyov $alvea0a. pepaxnpévovs ; aAA' €Tépas ev 
TróAets Umép TÍSs T"uerépas &pxfis TÓS ,caxáras 
DTOetvat TOM Oopkías, aroUs Ó. vuás, bep TOÜ 
pg9«». àvazykacÜ sva, mapà TO Oikavov movetv, uxoé 
puKkpàyv oteaÜa, Óetvy Ümeveyketv kakomáÜevav, aM 
Levy uev Umrmov àOn$ayo/vrov érv kat vüv Opá- 
a0a. TpéQovras, comep óc TOUS eis TÀs Oe.word as 
àvd/ykas A ovypévous kai TÀv ka0" 7uépav éveets 
óvTas, oUTco movctaÜac TTv elpivm ; 

56  "O 0€ màvrov oxerAuorarov, ei duAomovorraTot 
OokoÜüvres «iva. rÀv 'EAMjvov pao0vuórepov TÓv 
aAA«v BovAcvoóju.eÜa sept ToTov.  rivas yàpiapev, 
àv Kai mroujoac0a. pvetay &£ióv éoTw, obrwes áma 
)TT10évres kai pus etaBoAfjs yevopévus oUTcos 
vdvüpas duoAóynaav mávra TÀ mpoorarróp.eva 
Towujcew; Ts Ó àv oi TotoÜrow moÀDv xpóvov 

? [n the memorable Sicilian expedition of 414 s.c. Gylippus 
defeated the Athenian general Nicias and took his entire 
forces captive. 

0 "hat is, since the battle of Leuctra. In addition to 


others mentioned above, Agesilaus, father of Archidamus, 
had won many victories in Asia Minor (396—394. s.c.). 
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bringing aid to the Syracusans, not only saved them 
from destruction, but also captured the entire 
armament of the enemy, which dominated them both 
by land and by sea.7 

And yet is it not shameful that in those days single 
men among us were strong enough to protect the 
cities of others, but now all of us together are not 
able, nor do we attempt, to save our own city ? 1s 
it not shameful that, when we fought for others, we 
filled Europe and Asia with trophies, but now, when 
our own country is so openly outraged, we cannot 
show that we have fought in her behalf a single 
battle worthy of note ?^ Is it not shameful, finally, 
that other cities have endured the last extremities 
of siege to preserve our empire,^ while we ourselves 
see no reason why we should bear even slight hard- 
ships to prevent our being forced to do anything 
contrary to our just rights, but are to be seen even 
at this moment feeding teams of ravenous horses,? 
although, like men reduced to the direst extremities 
and in want of their daily bread, we sue for peace in 
this fashion? 

But it would be of all things the most outrageous 
if we who are accounted the most energetic of the 
Hellenes should be more slack than the rest in our 
deliberations upon this question. What people do 
we know, worth mentioning at all, who after a single 
defeat and a single invasion of their country have 
in so cowardly a fashion agreed to do everything 
demanded of them ? How could such men hold out 

* For example, Thespiae. See Xenophon, Heil. vi. 3. 
For other examples see Pausanias ix. 14, and Diodorus 
xv. 57 and 69. 


4 Horses were kept for racing, and were regarded as an 
expensive luxury. 
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57 óvarvxXoÜvres àvrapkéaeuav; Tis OÓ. oUK àv émvruu- 
ceuev zjpiv, e. Meaaqviov Ümep rays TÍS xopas 
eikogtw éT1) mroAvopÜevraov ?)uets oUTcO TQXécS 
KQ.TÀ. ,guvOrjkas aUTÍjs ómooraimpev, Kai DU TÓYV 
mpoyóvov uvqoÜ0ciquev, aAA qv éketvou perà. m0À- 

[128] Av aróvcow kai kwóUvov ékrrjoavro, raUTQv TLeis 
om0 Àóyov mewoÜévres àzroBáAowsev; 

68  *OQv oj0€v €wov ópovricavres, àÀÀà mácas Tàs 
aigcxyóvas  Umepuioóvres, ToiabTa | av ovAevovow 
opiv, é£ dv eig óveióq Tiv mÓÀw karaoTü)covow. 
ovTQ O06 mpoÜUp.s éráyovow Üpás vpós 70 vapa- 
Ooüva. Meoonjvqgv, core kai Ove£eMPetv éróAumoav 
Tüjv T€ Tfs TróÀeos áaÜéveuav kai rrjv TOv mroAejuicov 
Ovvajgu, Kai KeÀeUVovow damokpivaaÜa« To)s évav- 
TiovjLévovs avTois, srÓÜev BowvÜeuav mpocOokóvres 
n£ew OvakeAevójLeDa. rroAep.etv. 

09  'Eyo 6e peyiarqv 7yobpat evupaxiay elva kai 
BeBouord my TO TÀà Óika«a, mpüTTew (eikOs yàp kai 
Tiv TÓV ev eUvotav yevéaÜau. jerà, Tovro, evmrep 
Xp") vepi TÓV peAAévrov rekpaipeaÜa, TOÍs 709 
yeyevup.évous), mpoós 906 TaÜ)TQ TÓ KaAÓs TOÀ - 
TeUeaÜa. kai owcdópóvos Üáv koi pexp. Üavárov! 
páxeoÜ0au Tots moÀeuiow  éÜéAew kai uxoév ovro 
Oewov vopiLew «s TO kakdüs dko/ew ÜzO TÓV 
mroAvrÓv- á HAV. Tjptv 7 rots GAAÀoLS àvÜpcdrrois 

60 Unápxet. pe0' àv éyo) sroÀv àv Tjótov mroAep.oUjr 3) 7 
pera 70A v pvpiádayv oi6a. yàp kai TOUS mpoTOUs 
Tj.Qv eis ravTQqv T?» xopav aàd4ukopnévovs o) TQ 
miUe. Tv àAÀMov mepvyevouévovs, àÀÀà. rais ape- 

! uéxpi Óavárov vulg. : om. Y. 


9 Jn the first Messenian war, 743-724 s.c. Pausanias 
lv. 13. 4. 
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against a long season of misfortune ? Who would 
not censure us if, while the Messenians withstood 
siege for twenty years in order to retain Messene,? 
we should so quickly withdraw from it under a 
treaty and should take no thought of our forefathers, 
but should allow ourselves to be persuaded by words 
to throw away this territory which they acquired 
by dint of struggles and wars ? 

There are those, however, who care for none of 
these things, but, overlooking all considerations of 
shame, counsel you to follow a course which will bring 
disgrace upon the state. And so anxious are they to 
persuade you to give up Messene that they have 
dared to dwell on the weakness of Sparta and the 
strength of the enemy, and now they challenge us 
who oppose them to say from what quarter we expect 
reinforcements to come, seeing that we exhort you 
to make war. 

For my part, I consider that the strongest and 
surest ally we can have is just dealing, for it is 
probable that the favour of the gods will be with 
those who deal justly—that is, if we may judge the 
future by the past; and in addition to this ally are 
goodgovernmentands sober habits of life, and a willing- 
ness to battle to the death against the enemy, and 
the conviction that nothing is so much to be dreaded 
as the reproaches of our fellow-citizens—qualities 
which we possess in larger measure than any other 
people in existence. With these allies I would far 
rather go to war than with multitudes of soldiers, 
for I know that those of our people who first came 
to this country did not prevail over their adversaries 
through numbers, but through the virtues which I 
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TaÍs rais DT. époU mpoeupuuévous. coT. oUK à£tov 
M ^ ^ A / eu A 
Ou& ToÜro dofetaÜau To)s moAeuíovs, Órv. moAAot 
/ x» ? A 4 ^ ;» 2» , J 
Tvyxávovotv Ovres, GÀÀà sroÀ? uGAAov ém éketvous 
^ € ^ ^ 
appetv, órav OpOpev Tuás puév a)ToU0s ovUrws 
A 
évvoyóras  Tüs cvpeopás cs  o)Oéves GAÀÀot 
MI ^ 
61 TOTOT€, KQL TOÍS Té vÓpLots Kai TOÍS ÉmwTQÓeU- 
paw ep qiévovras ots e£ apxfis kaTeoT(odgeÜa, 
To)s Oé jug8é Tàs eÜOrvyías dépew Dvvapiévovs, 
A 
adAÀÀà OTerapaypévous, kai TOUS nv Tàs cup. 
paxioas vóAew karaAauávovras, roos 06 ràvavrüa 
TOUTOLS TpüTTOVTOS, GAAovs Ó€ mepi xopas Tois 
Op ópots óp.duopuroóvros, ToUs O06 nov GAAijots 
Üovobvras 3) "pÓós "uás mroAep.otvras. dore 
ÜavudLc TÀv pello ocvupuaxiav Ünrovvrov, Óv 
€ / / 

ot TroÀéuu0t Tvyyávovow é£apaprávovres. 
? Ml ^ M M] ^ y ^ ? ^ 
62 Ex 8é Oct kai srepi TÀv e&coUev BoxOeuov eire, 
[129] TyyoOpaa TroAAos &aeata, TOUS . BovAouévovs € ézapU- 
vei Tjpiv- emiaraqua yàp mpóyrov pev "A8nvaiovs, 
e( kai pu!) vüvra pe0. cu!v eiocw, 4A Omép ye 
Ts owTTnp(as Ts TjLerépas OTtoÜv àv mrovjcovras: 
/ ^ * 
émevra TÓVv QÀÀwov móÀecv éorw sg Ópoios àv 
)-7ép TÓv "uiv ovpudjepóvrov comep TÓVv ajrats 
/ » M P4 M / A 
63 BovAevaouévas: érv 06. Avovéotov TÓv T)pavvov kat 


* ''hat is, those of the Theban league. [Isocrates is here 
describing hebes and especially her allies in the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

* See notea, p. 359. Xenophon, Hell. vii. 1. 32, says that 
the Thebans and Eleans were no less pleased at the defeat of 
their allies, the Arcadians, in the **tearless " battle of 367 n.c. 
than were the Lacedaemonians. 

* For Athens see Peace 105 and Philip 44. Among the 
states in Peloponnesus, Phlius, Heraea, and Orchomenus 
in Arcadia were still true to Sparta. (Xenophon, Zell. vii. 
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have just set forth. Therefore we ought not to 
stand in fear of our enemies because they are 
many, but should much rather take courage when 
we see that we ourselves have borne up under our 
misfortunes as no other people have ever done, 
and that we still remain faithful to the customs and 
ways of life which we established here in the very 
beginning, while the rest of the Hellenes are not able 
to stand even their good fortune, but have become 
completely demoralized, some of them seizing the 
cities of their allies,? others opposing them in this ; 
some disputing with their neighbours about territory, 
others, again, indulging their envy of one another? 
rather than making war against us. Therefore I 
wonder at those who look for a stronger ally than is 
found in the blundering of our enemies. 

But if I must also speak of aid from the outside, 
I think that many will be disposed to assist us.^ For 
I know, in the first place, that the Athenians, although 
they may not hold with us in everything, yet if our 
existence were at stake would go to any length to 
save us ; in the second place, that some of the other 
states would consult our interest as if it were their 
very own ; again, that the tyrant Dionysius, and the 


9. 1, vi. 5. 99, and vi. 5. 11.) The reference is to Dionysius 
the younger, who began to reign 367-366 n.c. Mis father 
had given aid to Sparta on various occasions. See Under- 
hill's note on Xenophon, Zell. v. 1. 28 (Oxford edition). 
Nectanebos (378—364 n.c.) was king of Egypt at this time. 
Egypt generally supported those who fought against the 
Persians, and now the Theban enemies of Sparta were in 
league with Persia. As to the dynasts of Asia see Paneg. 
162 and Philip 103. Probably such powerful rulers as 
Mausolus of Caria, who revolted from Persia in 362 n.c., are 
here meant, as well as the rulers of Cyprus, See Philip 102 
and Paneg. 134. 
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TÓv ÁAvyvrTUov BactAéa kai ro0s GAAovs ro)s kar 
T)V 'Acíav Ovváaras, kaÜ' óoov ékaaro: Ovvavra, 
mpoÜópos àv Tuv émikovpijoovras: mpós Oé ToU- 
Tous Kai TOv 'EMWwjvov To)s Tais o)oíos mpo- 
éyovras Kai rais óó£aus mparrevovras kai Beric- 
OTOV TpaypÓTov emBvpobvras, et. Kai nap) 
cwveortkaaw, aAA TOig y' eOvoíais ne0' fjv 
Ovras, €v ois mepi TrÓÀv peAMóvrov cikóros àv 
peydÀas éXmiOas éyowiev. 

Oiua. 86 xai Tróv àAAov OxyAÀov TOv év [|leAo- 
mrovvijaqi kai rÓv Ófjuov, ov otóp.eÜa, pora. TroÀe- 
p.etv jjpiv, mroÜetv 7jon Tiv Tj.erépaw emu éAeuav. 
o)0év yàp aros dmoorágt yéyovev dv "poa - 
c0óknoav, aAA. àvri puév Tfjs eAevÜepías roDvavriov 
dmoBéBnkev (&moMécavres yàp avTOv TOUS BeAri- 
oTovs émi Tos Xeupio rots TÓYV TOÀ TÓV yeyóvaoaw), 
avri O6 Tíüjs a)DTovouías eig voAÀÀàs kai Oewaàs 


EN / , / , / * A v 
àvopías épmremókaaw, etÜvouévov 06 TÓv  àÀÀAov 


xpóvov p.eO" Tov e" érépovs tévot, vOv TOUS 
dAAovs Opóoctv é' abTo)s oTpaTevouévovs, kai 
TÀüs OTÓOeis, üs émuvÜávovro  mpórepov map 
érépows oUgas, vv map abTroís OMyov Oetv ka0' 
ékdoTqv TTV f)iépav yvyvouévas, ovTc 9. opua - 
cuévou Ta(s oupdopaís eiotw, core jmnóéva Ou- 
yvóvat óUvacÜa. roUs kákioTa mpárrovras aUTÓv: 
oDOep(a ydp éoT( TÀv TÓÀeov dàképavos, o0Ó 7 
Tig OÜX Óópovs éxev TOÜS kKakÓs Tovjcovras, 
core Ter fjaÜ0au pév Tàs xopas, memopÜfjaÜa. 8€ 


9 (Those who sympathize with an oligarchy such as the 
Spartan government. ol BéXrworov is almost technical for 
* the aristocratic party," as rà géXrwro for an aristocratic 
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king of Egypt, and the various dynasts throughout 
Asia, each so far as he has the power, would willingly 
lend us aid ; and, furthermore, that the Hellenes 
who rank first in wealth and stand foremost in 
reputation and who desire the best of governments,? 
even though they have not yet allied themselves 
with us, are with us at least to the extent of wishing 
us well, and that upon them we have good reason 
to rest great hopes for the future. 

Also I think that not only the people of the 
Peloponnesus in general but even the adherents of 
democracy,? whom we consider to be especially un- 
friendly to us, are already yearning for our protection. 
For by revolting from us they have gained nothing 
of what they anticipated ; on the contrary, they have 
got just the opposite of freedom ; for having slain 
the best of their citizens, they are now in the power 
of the worst; instead of securing self-government, 
they have been plunged into misgovernment of 
many terrible kinds ; accustomed as they have been 
in the past to march with us against others, they 
now behold the rest taking the field against them- 
selves ; and the war of factions, of whose existence 
in other territories they used to know only by report, 
they now see waged almost every day in their own 
states. They have been so levelled by their mis- 
fortunes that no man can discern who among them 
are the most wretched ; for not one of their states is 
unscathed, not one but has neighbours ready to do 
it injury; in consequence, their fields have been 
government. Cf. Xenophon, Zell. v. 9. 6. Such people 
might be expected to form a conspiracy to set up an oligarchy 
favourable to Sparta. 


* Those in Peloponnesus who are not definitely committed 
to an oligarchic government. 
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ji ^ y 
Tàs TÓÀews, dvaorárovs O6  yeyevíaÜaw Tous 
» b 50 / 3 / 0 hy: A À [4 
otkovgs TOUS iOtovs, üveorpádÜa. 0€ ras voAÀvretas 
? ? ^ 
«ai karaAeAvoÜa, Tro)s vópovs, je0' cv otkobvres 
, / ^ "EAAY 7 e o 
e0OauLovéoraTOw TÓV Zvcv "cav.  oUTO 
^ ^ » 
dm(oTOSs Tà Tpos aos a)roUs kai Óvapevós éxov- 
^ L4 / 
gw, «coTe puáÀAov To)s voÀras 7) ToUs voÀeuiovs 
^ , ^ d , M ^ 
Oc0(acw- àvri O06 Tfs éd "jv Opovoias kat Tfjs 
b] 3 7 $, / 3 / , J 
7ap' dàAMjAeov «)wopías eis TocaUTQv Qjubiav 
, / v , c M / A 5 , 
eAgAUÜacw, coÓ0' oi uév kekrquévou 7às obatas 
e ^ ? M 7 A 7 5? 3 erem 
7jouwv àv eis T)v ÜdAarrav 7à oóérep abrÓv 
? P * ^ / , , € N 
ékfdAowv 14) Tois Oeopévow émapkéoewav, oi € 
? ^ 
KaraóeéaTepov TpdrTovres o)0. àv eüpetv Oéfauw- 
^ *^ A ^ , J , j 0 
To uGAÀAov 3) T& TOV ÉxÓvrov da$eAÀécÜav kara- 
^ ^ / 
Avcavreg 86 ràs Üvoias éri cv Dopóv odárrovow 
? I4 / hi ; ^ ? ^ / 
aAMjAovs* vrÀetovs 9€ devyovor vüv ék pág vróAeos 
* ^ 1 
7 mpórepov é£ ámáoqs Tí lleAomovváoov. kat 
^ 
TocoUrov àmmpilÜunuévowv  kakóv, v0À) TÀei Tà 
vmapaAeAeuuiéva TÓÀv eipquévov éaoriv: ovO0év yàp 
Ó T. TÓV Ócewóv T) yaAemróv oük évraüÜa ovvócópá - 
pqkev. Qv ot pév 09 peoTot Tv'yxdvovat óvres, 
e A A / , TA * / / 
ot 06 &i raxéuov éumAqoOoovrai, kat óyrijoovoi 
^ / ^ 
TwaG. TÓVv Tapóvrov Tpaypdrov eopetv azaAaynv. 
M » 5 ^ 
p?) yàp oiecÜ' a)ro)s pevetv émi ToUTO(Lg: oUrives 
M 7 / ^ ^ * 
yàp «9 TpáTTovTes àmeUmov, ms àv oUrow Kako- 
maÜoüvres moÀÓv xpóvov kaprepw5oeuav; dT oU 
-— 
póvov jv uaxópevou vucjocjuev, aAA. éàv Tjovy(av 
» 7 »y ? , & 
éxovres Tepuietvouev, oUeo0' avrovs pueraBaAMo- 
? 'lThe Achaeans (Polvbius ii. 38. 6) and the Mantineans 
(Aelian, V./T. ii. 22) were famed for their excellent laws. 


^ Possibly Isocrates may have in mind the massacre at 
Corinth in 392 z.c. (Xenophon, /Jell. iv. 4. 3), the murder 
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laid waste, their cities sacked, their people driven 
from their homes, their constitutions overturned, and 
the laws abolished under which they were once the 
most fortunate among the Hellenes.? "They feel such 
distrust and such hatred of one another that they fear 
their fellow-citizens more than the enemy ; instead 
of preserving the spirit of accord and mutual help- 
fulness which they enjoyed under our rule, they have 
become so unsocial that those who own property had 
rather throw their possessions into the sea than lend 
aid to the needy, while those who are in poorer cir- 
cumstances would less gladly find a treasure than seize 
the possessions of the rich ; having ceased sacrificing 
victims at the altars they slaughter one another? 
there instead ; and more people are in exile now 
from a single city than before from the whole of the 
Peloponnesus. But although the miseries which I 
have recounted are so many, those which remain 
unmentioned far outnumber them; for all the 
distress and all the horror in the world have come 
together in this one region. With these miseries 
some states are already replete; others too will 
shortly have their fill, and then they will seek to find 
some relief for the troubles which now beset them. 
For do not imagine that they will continue to 
put up with these conditions ; for how could men 
who grew weary even of prosperity endure for a 
long time the pressure of adversity ? And so not 
only if we fight and conquer, but even if we keep 
quiet and bide our time, you will see them veer 


of certain Achaean suppliants, who took refuge in the 
temple of Heliconian Poseidon (Pausanias vii. 25), or the 
slaughter of 1200 prominent citizens in Argos in 371 s.c. 
(Diodorus xv. 58). Cf. Phil. 52. 
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|. vous Kai TTV fjperépav cvppuaxiav ga rnpíav 
ary etva, vouiLovras. Tàs uév oOv éAm(Oas €xo 
To. )Tas. 

70 Tocobrov o GTéxc) ToÜ zrovíjaaá TL TÀV TpoG- 
TOTTOMÉVOV, &OT. €i najoev yüyvovro TOUTOV TEE 
Boreas uxjDaguóev Twyxdvouev, aAAa ràv 'EAM;- 
va ol pév dOwucotev cuás oi 8€ mrepuopáev, " 
v oUTO gerayvot, aàÀÀà süvras àv TOUS ÉK 
ToÜ moÀéuov kwó/vous mopetvowu mpi Trouj- 
cacÜa. TÓs ópoXoryías. TO)TOGs. alaxvvÜeiqv yap 
àv Umép Apdorépov, eiTe karayvouuev TÓÀV "rpo- 
yóvov s dOikwcos Mecoogviovs à$eilovro TTv 
Xcpav, e(T ékeivov .GpÜGs k«Trocaj.évov kai mpoa- 
1)Kóvrcs "jets mra. à Tro Oikatov gv'yxcopijaouuev TL 

71 mrepi ajríjs. TOUTOV |ev oDv oU0érepov TOLfTÉOV, 
akerTéov à. os a£ios T)uÀv aÜTÓv rroAeuraopev, 
Kai p) ToUs eiU.ouévovs éykcpadLew Trv TOÀ 
éAéyfouev ievóets Ovras, aAÀà Towo/rovs Tjuás 
aOroUs mapogyjaojuev, dare Ookeiy ékeivous éÀáT- 
7c TÓv bmapxóvrcv eiprkévau sep. pv. 

72 Ofpas jAev oov ojD0€v avpfhjaea0a, Óewórepov 

[131] rdv vüv "rapóvrav, dÀAd ToUs éxÜpo)s Toiubra 
BovAeéceo0a. kai mpá£ew, é£ dv éravopÜcoovow 
Tpás: àv O' dpa ievoÜOpnev TOv éXmiócv kai 
vavraxóUev é£ewpyopueÜa kat gae Tv mOXw. éri 
Ovvo)ueÜa. GuaóvAd Trew, xyaAerá uév éovw & uéAAo 
Aéyew, Opuos o" oUK ÓKV1OC vrappnjaiaaa0a epi 
aUTÓOV. kat yàp e&amyyeA0fvau Tots " EAqat kaàÀ- 
Acc) 7obr éoTi, kai uGAAov App.órrovro. TOLS 
Tperépows dpovigaow, dv é€wo( Tmwes Tiv aup- 
BovAevovow. 
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round and come to regard alliance with us as their only 
safety. Such, then, are the hopes which I entertain. 

However, so far am I from complying with the 
enemy's demands that, if none of these hopes should 
be realized and we should fail to obtain help from 
any quarter, but on the contrary some of the Hellenes 
should wrong us and the rest should look on with 
indifference—even so I should not alter my opinion ; 
but IJ would undergo all the hazards which spring 
from war before I would agree to these terms. For 
I should be equally chagrined in either case—if we 
charged our forefathers with having deprived the 
Messenians of their land unjustly, or if, although 
insisting that they acquired it rightly and honour- 
ably, we made any concession regarding this territory 
contrary to our just rights. Nay, we must follow 
neither course, but must consider how we may carry 
on the war in a manner worthy of Spartans, and 
not prove those who are wont to eulogize our state 
to be liars, but so acquit ourselves that they shall 
seem to have told less than the truth about us. 

Now I certainly believe that nothing worse will 
befall us in the future than what we endure at 
present, but that, on the contrary, our enemies will 
plan and act in such a way that they themselves 
wil right our fortunes ; but if we should after all 
be disappointed in our hopes, and should find our- 
selves hemmed in on every side and be no longer 
able to hold our city, then, hard as may be the step 
which I am about to propose, yet I shall not hesitate 
to proclaim it boldly ; for that which I shall propose 
to you is a nobler course to be heralded abroad among 
the Hellenes, and more in keeping with our own 
pride, than that which is urged by some among you. 
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1 M] 3 / 
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? ? A / 
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T^ Oé M / AAR M ^ XAA 
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^ i N m 
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A / A ^ 
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M € ^ 
7Àjv óca àv otoí T' dev drevéykaoÜa, eO" 
e ^ ^ 
"Gv a)rÓOv, karaÀaBóvras Oé y«wpiov, Óó Tv àv 
H 7 A 
éxvporaTov y) kai Tpós TOV TÓÀepgov cvudopo- 
/ 

TaTOV, &yew kai $épew To)s ToAÀeuiovs kai kaTà 
^ M ^ 
yfjv kai. karà ÜáAarrav, écs àv sajccvrau TÓV 

^ ^ / 
75 )uerépowv aàpduoprro)vres. kai raür. éàv roMwj- 
A A / ^ 

cwpev kat uy) karokvijac)uev, ojiea0e ro)s vv ém- 
^ / 
TdTTOVTaS lkereUVovras kai óeouévovs ?)0),0v Meaarj- 

vov àzoAÀafetv kai srouvjoacÜ0ac T)». eipiivnv. 

, ^ ^ 
lIoía yàp àv TOv móÀeov rÀv év lleAosrovvijao 
^ [4 
TovoÜTov TOÀeuov Ümopetvewv, otov eikos vyevéoÜa, 
, e ^ / ? , ^ b ^ 
BovAnÜévrowv vjuÀv; (ves 9' o)k àv ékmAayetev 
/ ^ 
Kai Oeiícauev oTpaTÓTEeOov GavwoTápevov Touabra 
? ^ 

pev Ovamempayp.évov, Oucaios 0€ rois airious ToU- 
N ^ 
TOV Opywpévov, àmovevomuéws 8€ mpos TO Lv 
^ 3 
76 Quaketpevov, kat TQ pév exoAv áyew kai poe 


l e(s XikeAav MSS.: els £XukeMar xai ?"I[raMav Wolf from 
Dionysius, Zsocr. 9. 
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For I declare that we must send our parents and 
our wives and children and the mass of the people 
away from Sparta, some to Sicily, some to Cyrene, 
others to the mainland of Asia," where the inhabit- 
ants will all gladly welcome them with gifts of ample 
lands and of the other means of livelihood as well, 
partly iun gratitude .for favours which they have 
received and partly in expectation of the return 
of favours which they first bestow. "Those of us, 
on the other hand, who are willing and able to fight 
must remain behind, abandon the city and all our 
possessions except what we can carry with us, and 
having seized some stronghold which wil be the 
most secure and the most advantageous for carry- 
ing on the war, harry and plunder our enemies both 
by land and by sea until they cease from laying 
claim to what is ours. If we have the courage for 
such a course and never falter in it, you will see 
those who now issue commands imploring and be- 
seeching us to take back Messene and make peace. 

For what state in the Peloponnesus could with- 
stand a war such as would in all likelihood be waged 
if we so willed? What people would not be stricken 
with dismay and terror at the assembling of an 
army which had carried out such measures, which 
had been roused to just wrath against those who 
had driven it to these extremes, and which had been 
rendered desperate and reckless of life—an army 
which, in its freedom from ordinary cares and in 

9 (Greek emigration from the home country was commonly 
towards the far west (Sicily), the east (coast of Asia Minor), 
or the south (Cyrene). Moreover, Dionysius the tyrant of 
Syracuse and the ** dynasts " in Asia were friendly to the 


Spartans (see $8 63), and Cyrene was a Spartan settlement 
(see Phil. 5). 
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having no other duty but that of war, would resemble 
a mercenary force, but in point of native valour 
and of disciplined habits would be like no army 
that could be levied in all the world—an army, 
moreover, which would have no fixed government, 
but would be able to bivouac in the open fields and 
to range the country at will, readily making itself 
neighbour to any people at its pleasure, and regard- 
ing every place which offered advantages for waging 
war as its fatherland ? For my part, I believe that 
if this proposal were merely put in words and 
scattered broadcast among the Hellenes, our enemies 
would be thrown into utter confusion ; and still 
more would this be so if we were put to the necessity . 
of carrying it into effect. For what must we sup- 
pose their feelings will be when they themselves 
suffer injury, but are powerless to inflict injury upon 
us; when they see their own cities reduced to a state 
of siege, while we shall have taken such measures 
that our own city cannot henceforth experience 
alike calamity ; and when, furthermore, they per- 
ceive that it is easy for us to procure food both from 
our existing stores and from the spoils of war, but 
difficult for them, inasmuch as it is one thing to 
provide for an army such as ours and another to 
feed the crowds in cities? But bitterest of all will 
it be for them when they learn that the members 
of our households have all along been living in 
comfort and plenty, whereas they will see their own 
people destitute every day of the necessities of life, 
and will not be able even to alleviate their distress, 
but if they till the soil, they will lose both crop and 
seed, and if they allow it to lie unworked, they will 
be unable to hold out any time at all. 
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But perhaps, you will object, they will join forces 
and with their united armies will follow us up and 
prevent us from doing them harm. Yet what better 
thing could we wish than to find close at hand, 
drawn up in line of battle and encamped against us 
face to face on the same difficult ground, an un- 
disciplined and motley rabble, serving under many 
leaders? For there would be need of no great 
effort on our part ; no, we should quickly force them 
to give battle, choosing the moment propitious for 
ourselves and not for them. 

But the remainder of the day would fail me if I 
undertook to set forth the advantages we should 
gain by such a course. "This much, at any rate, is 
clear to all—that we have been superior to all the 
Hellenes, not because of the size of our city or the 
number of its inhabitants," but because the govern- 
ment which we have established is like a military 
camp, well administered and rendering willing obedi- 
ence to itsofficers.^ If, then, we shall create in reality 
that which it has profited us to imitate, there can 
be no doubt that we shall easily overcome our foes. 

We know, moreover, that those who became the 
founders of this city entered the Peloponnesus with 
but a small army and yet made themselves masters 
of many powerful states.^ It were fitting, then, to 
imitate our forefathers and, by retracing our steps, 


9? Sparta was about six miles in cireumference. "The 
number of pure Spartan inhabitants never exceeded 10,000. 

* The whole life of a Spartan youth was supervised by 
military officers of one sort or another. "Those over twenty 
years of age ate at a common table, or military mess. War 
was the first and only duty of a Spartan citizen, and obedience 
more important even than life. 

* For example, of Corinth, Sicyon, and Megara. 
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^ Cf. Paneg. 96. 
» 'The first party of Phocaeans left Asia about 5294 nm.c. 
Besieged by Harpalus, they swore that never would they 
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now that we have stumbled in our course, try to 
win back the honours and the dominions which were 
formerly ours. But, monstrous above all things 
would be our conduct if, knowing well that the 
Athenians abandoned their country to preserve the 
freedom of the Hellenes," we should lack the courage 
to give up our city even to preserve our own lives, 
and should refuse, when it behoves us to set the 
example for others in such dceds, even to imitate 
the conduct of the Athenians. Even more should 
we deserve the ridicule of men if, having before us 
the example of the Phocaeans who, to escape the 
tyranny of the Great King, left Asia and founded 
a new settlement at Massilia, we should sink into 
such abjectness of spirit as to submit to the dictates 
of those whose masters we have always been through- 
out our history. 

But.we must not let our minds dwell on the day 
when we shall have to send away from us those 
who are nearest and dearest to us ; no, we must 
at once begin to look forward to that good time 
when, victorious over our foes, we shall restore our 
city, bring back our own people, and prove to the 
world that while we now have experienced reverses 
unjustly, in times past we justly claimed precedence 
over all others. "This, then, is how matters stand : 
I have made this proposal, not with the thought 
that we must put it into effect forthwith, nor that 
there is in our circumstances no other means of 
deliverance, but because I wish to urge your minds 


return to their city until the iron which they had cast into 
the sea should rise and float on the water. See Horace, 
Epode xvi., and Herodotus i. 165. |. A second group came to 
Marseilles later. See Pausanias x. 8. 4. 
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to the conviction that we must endure, not only 
these, but even much worse misfortunes before con- 
ceding such terms regarding Messene as are being 
urged upon us. 

I should not so earnestly exhort you to carry on 
the war if I did not see that the peace resulting from 
my proposals will be honourable and enduring, while 
that which would result from the counsel of certain 
men among you will not only be disgraceful, but 
will last no time at all. For if we permit the Helots 
to settle on our borders and allow Messene to 
flourish undisturbed, who does not know that we 
shall be involved in constant turmoils and dangers 
all our lives? "Therefore, those who talk about 
*security " are blind to the fact that they 
are providing us with peace for a few days only, 
while contriving a state of war which will never 
end. . 

I should like to ask these men in what cause 
they think we ought to fight and die. Is it not 
cause enough when the enemy make demands that 
are contrary to justice, when they cut off a portion 
of our territory, when they free our slaves and settle 
them in the land which our fathers bequeathed to 
us, yes, and not only rob us of our possessions but 
in addition to all our other miseries involve us in 
disgrace? For my part, I think that in such a 
cause as this we ought to endure, not only war, but 
even exile and death ; for it is far better to end 
our lives in the possession of the high reputation 
which we now enjoy than to go on living with the 
infamy which we shall bring upon ourselves if we 
do what we are commanded to do. . In a word, if 
| may speak without reserve, it is preferable for us 
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to suffer annihilation, rather than derision, at the 
hands of our foes. For men who have lived in such 
high repute and in such pride of spirit must do one 
of two things—either be first among the Hellenes, 
or perish utterly, having done no ignominious deed 
but having brought their lives to an honourable close. 

Reflecting upon these things, we must not be 
faint of heart, nor follow the judgements of our 
allies, whom in former times we claimed the right 
to lead, but, having duly weighed the matter for 
ourselves, we should choose, not what is easiest for 
them, but what will be in keeping with Lacedaemon 
and with our achievements in the past. For not 
every people can adopt the same measures in the 
same situation, but each must follow the principles 
which from the very first they have made the founda- 
tion of their lives. No one, for example, would 
reproach Epidaurians or Corinthians or Phliasians 
if they thought of nothing else than to escape 
destruction and save their own lives; we men of 
Lacedaemon, however, cannot seek our deliverance 
at all costs, but if to * safety " we cannot add 
* with honour," then for us death with good repute 
is preferable; for those who lay claim to valour 
must make it the supreme object of their lives 
never to be found doing a shameful thing. But 
the cowardice of states is made manifest in de- 
liberations like these no less than in the perils of 
war; for the greatest part of what takes place 
on the battle-field is due to fortune, but what is 
resolved upon here is a token of our very spirit. 
Wherefore we should strive for success in the 
measures, to be adopted here with an emulation no 
less keen than we show in the lists of war. 
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2? Spartan supremacy lasted, theoretically, more than 
thirty years, from the end of the Peloponnesian War (404 
P.C.) to the battle of Leuctra. Meantime, however, the 
Athenians secured for a short period their second naval 


empire (378 n.c.). 
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I marvel at those who are willing to die for their 
personal glory, but have not the same feeling for the 
glory of the state, for which we may well suffer 
anything whatsoever to avoid bringing shame upon 
our city, nor should we permit it to abandon the post 
in which it was established by our forefathers. It 
is true that many difficulties and dangers beset us ; 
these we must avoid, but first and foremost we 
should be careful that we are never found doing any 
cowardly deed or making any unjust concessions to 
the foe; for it would be shameful if we, who once ? 
were thought worthy to rule the Hellenes, should be 
seen carrying out their commands, and should fall 
so far below our forefathers that, while they were 
willing to die in order that they might dictate to 
others,? we would not dare to hazard a battle in order 
that we might prevent others from dictating to us. 

We.may well be ashamed when we think of the 
Olympian and the other national assemblies, where 
every one of us used to be' more envied and more 
admired than the athletes who carry off victories in 
the games. But who would dare attend them now, 
when instead of being honoured he would be scorned, 
when instead of being sought out by all because of 
his valour, he would be conspicuous among all for 
his cowardice, and when, more than all this, he would 
see our slaves bringing from the land which our 
fathers bequeathed to us first-fruits of the harvest 
and sacrifices greater than our own, and would hear 
from their lips such taunts as you would expect from 


» "Thucydides, i. 140, puts in the mouth of Pericles the 
assertion that the Spartans prefer to resolve their complaints 
by war and not by words, dictating terms instead of bring- 
ing charges. 
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T€p «ikOs TOUS xaAemorepov jqév TÓv QÀÀov 
OcOovAevkÓras, é£ ioov O6 vüv ràg ovvÜrnkas Tos 
OcozóTaus memowuévovs: éd' alis ékaoros Tuv 
oUTcs üv üAXy5ocewv, cs oU0eisg àv TÓv Lovrov 
Ou& Aóyov ÓnÀoocetev. 

"Yep Qv Xe BovAeóeatas, KGi p) TÓT. d'yavax - 
Teiv OT. oU0€cv Quiv €oTau vzÀéov, aAAd vóv akorrétv 
OTOQS pnoév cvupijaeras rotoürov. (s éOTwV ÉV 
TÓv aioxpóv mpórepov jiév poe TÓS TÓV éAev- 
Üépwv (o"yoptas &véxeaaa, vOv Oé kai T?v TÓV 
OovÀcv mappnoíay ÓmrojLévovras Qaiveo0au. 9ó- 
fouev yàp TÓv mapeAÜóvra xpóvov aAÀaloveUecÜaa, 
kai r")v uev iow Opoto rois GAÀAows elvat, rais 
9' ajÜaóe(aw kai rais ceuvórgow o)k aAnÜwats 
aÀÀà memAÀaouévoaus kexpíjoÜau.  jxjóév  oDv év- 
OcLev TotobTov Tois eiÜvouévo:s T)uás kakoAÀoyeiv, 
GAAà TOUS Aóyovs avTOv e&eAéy&as meia Opiev, 
OptoLot yevóp.evot Trois TÓv Trpoyóvov épyots. 

"AvauvijoÜnre oe TÓV €v Avrata zpós "ApkdáOas 
aycwaj.évov, obs aoi émi pads domos mapa- 
ra&aj.évovs TpÓTrQA0V oríjcat TOÀÀÓVv popudócv, 
KQi TÓV Tpuakogicv TÓV év Ovpéais GTGVTGS 
"Apyetovs nx vucoávrov, Kai TÓÀv yov TÓV 
eis OepuomrAas dmavrqoávrov, ot mpós éBOojj- 





9 Others translate iewyopías as political equality and 
understand rà» éXevOépev to refer to the allies of Sparta. 
But the passage is probably better taken as referring to 
the military harshness of the Spartans toward any and all 
with whom they came in contact, as, for instance, when 
Astyochus started to beat a free man for speaking too 
freely (see Thucyd. viii. 84). 

? [n 471 s.c. See Herodotus ix. 35, and Pausanias viii, 
8. 4. 
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men who once were subjected to the strictest bondage 
but now have: made a treaty with their masters on 
terms of equality ? How keenly every one of us 
would smart under these insults no man alive could 
set forth in words. 

These are the things about which we must take 
counsel, and we must not wait to indulge our resent- 
ment until that will no longer avail us, but must 
consider now how we may prevent such a disaster. 
For it is disgraceful that we, who in former times 
would not allow even free men the right of equal 
speech, are now openly tolerating licence of speech 
on the part of slaves.? For thus we shall give ground 
for the suspicion that in time past we have been 
nothing at all but idle boasters, that by nature we 
are no different from the rest of mankind, and that 
the sternness and dignity of manner which we 
cultivate is not natural, but a mere pose. Let us, 
therefore, give no such occasion to those who are 
wont to speak ill of us, but let us endeavour to 
confute their words by patterning our actions after 
those of our forefathers. 

Remember the men who at Dipaea? fought against 
the Arcadians, of whom we are told that, albeit they 
stood arrayed with but a single line of soldiery, they 
raised a trophy over thousands upon thousands ; re- 
member the three hundred who at Thyrea * defeated 
the whole Argive force in battle; remember the thou- 
sand who went to meet the foe at Thermopylae, who, 
although they engaged seven hundred thousand of 


€ [n 549 p.c. See Herodotus i. 92, and Pausanias ii. 38. 5. 
Isocrates confuses two contests, one earlier, where three 
hundred Argives fought against three hundred Spartans, 
one later, where both sides matched their full forces. 
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/ ^ / / 5 
KOVTQ pvpuáóas TOv DapDBdpcov cvuBaAóvres o)k 
, ? ? ^ M J 
éóvyov ovO "yrrij8noov, aAA cvro.ó0a. TOV .Biov 
éreAeórqaav ob T€p éráxÜnaav, Toto TOUS oroUs 
rrapadxóvres cOTE TOUS pera TÉXVqSs €ykaxpaá - 
Lovras ju) OvaoÜa. To)s émaivovs éfvoó00at Tas 
éketvov aperais. 
CAS / 7 / , / , 
vüvrcv  o)v ToUrcov dGvauvqoÜévres  éppcoo- 
pevéorepov àvriAafoueÜa  ToÜ moAéuov, kat gu) 
^ M 
TepuuLéveuLev cs GÀÀcov Twv Tàs Tapovcoas d- 
; ? / 5 5 ? / $515 € ^ / 
Tvxias tacopévcv, aÀÀ. éreiór) ep é' tv yeyó- 
vactw, TLets a0Tàs Kat GuaA,oac meupaÜ uev. xp?) 
O6 To)Us àvÓpas To)s ayaÜo)s év Tots TotoUrOLs 
kapots $oivea0a. Ó.aépovras- GL LV yàp eÜ- 
TuXiaL. Kai TOlS $adAots TÓv dvÜpcrrov Tüs KQKLQaS 
gvykpürTOVOU, GL O€ Ovompaftau TaXÉéws kaTa- 
^ ^^ ^ / 
daveis vowoÜ0o0iv, ÓTo(o( Trwes ékaoToL TVyXxdvovow 
Ovres: év ais mpuiv émieucréov éoTiv, e& 7(. TÓV 
» » J M / 1 
GÀÀcv àpewov TeÜpáuuieÜa. kai memodóeUjeÜa. mpos 
aper. 
» ? b M 3 / ? ^ ^ / 
Ecc 9' o00£v àvéAmaov éx TÀv vüv mapóvrav 
cvu pivot TL TV Oeóvrov "uiv. oipat yàp Ünás 
OUK dyvoety. ór 7oAAai mrpáeets Om TouaÜ0TaL 
yeyóvaaw, ds €v api) pév  dmwavres D7éÀaBov 
elvat ovp.Qopás, kai ois rraBoóot avvox0éo0noav, 
vOTEpov óc TÓs aUTs TaUras &yvoav peytaroav 
dyaÜdOv airías yeyevnuévas. kat Ti Oct rà TÓppo 
^ ^ / / 

Aéyew; | aÀÀà kai vüv Tàs mÓÀes Tds ye Tpco- 
P4 I4 ^ M E] J M ; 
TevoUcas, Aéyc 93é r5v 'AOnvacov kat OnBatov, 

*! ^ / 7 EH J 
eüpouLev àv o)k ék Tfjs eupnvgs ueydAÀmv émioow 
Aafojcas, aÀX é£ dv àv v moAM mpoovo- 

7 / € A 3 / E M / 
Trvy3]70acau. mdÀw a)ràs àvéAaBov, éx Ó€ ToUTocv 
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the barbarians, did not flee nor suffer defeat, but 
laid down their lives on the spot where they were 
stationed," acquitting themselves so nobly that even 
those who eulogize them with all the resources of art 
can find no praises equal to their valour. 

Let us, then, remembering all these things, take 
up the war with greater vigour, and let us not delay 
in the expectation that others will remedy our present 
misfortunes, but since these have occurred in our 
own time, let us ourselves endeavour also to end 
them. It is just in such emergencies as these that 
men of worth must show their superiority ; for 
prosperity helps to hide the baseness even of 
inferior men,? but adversity speedily reveals every 
man as he really is ; and in adversity we of Sparta 
must show whether we have been in any wise 
better nurtured and trained to valour than the rest 
of mankind. 

But indeed we are in no wise without hope that out 
of our present misfortunes may come a happy issue. 
For you are, I am sure, not unaware that ere now 
many events have occurred of such a nature that, at 
first, all regarded them as calamities and sympathized 
with those on whom they had fallen, while later 
everyone came to see that these same reverses had 
brought about the greatest blessings. But why need 
I mention remote instances? Even now we should 
find that those states which are foremost— Athens and 
Thebes, I mean—have not derived their great progress 
from peace, but that, on the contrary, it was in con- 
sequence of their recovery from previous reverses in 


* Cf. Paneg. 90-92. 
* Forthe thought compare Demosthenes, second Olynthiac 
20. 
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MI * e / ^ e / Ld N ? 
TT)V Lév Qyepóva. rv 'EAMjvov karaoTácav, rv à 
év TÀ mapóvr. TyÀ kal Tqv yeyevguévqv óoqv ob0eis 
mayor. égeoÜa. mpooe8óknoev: ai yàp. émibávewa 
«ai AaumpórwTes oUk ék Tfjs movyias aÀA ék ràv 
105 azycvev. ytyveoÜac. duÀAobow. dv Tus OpéyeoÜa: 
/ ^ ^ ^ 
Tpoo5ke, pane TOv ocogudrov puwre Tis wWuxíüs 
páre TÀÓv àAÀÀov àv €xopev wyóevos óeiogévovs. 
^ 
7v yàp karopÜcocwpev kai DV zÓAÀw etg Ta)TO 
korraoíjoa. Bvvm Oper, e£ dvmep ékmémTOKe, kai 
TÓV mpoyeyevup.évaov pGAÀov Üavpac0noópe0a, kai 
TOis émvyvyvouévows | oüO0epiav. bmepfBoArv  avópa- 
L / 3 M A 1 / 
ya8tas karaAeüfopev, adÀÀa kai To)s DovAouévovs 
eUAoyetv Qs. amopetv mrovjgopeev, Ó TV TÓV 
106 mempaypéva jjptv áevov epobow. óet 8€ pgm8é 
ToUro AavÜávew $)uás, Or( müvres TQ OvAAÓyQ 
TOUT« kai Tots yvwooÜncouévows $$ "uÓv cpooc- 
éyovau TÓv vobüv. «omwep oUv év kowdQ Üedrpo 
^ e , A » e e ^ ^ 
TOv 'EMWujwev 0ióoUs €Aeyxyov €kaoros DpÓv Tíjs 
abToD docens, oUrw OuketoÜo TT)» yvoumv. 
"Eor( 8' &wmAÀoóv TrÓ kaAQs povAeócaoÜa. «epi 
ToUTov. Twv uév yàp éÜéMouev amoÜwvijokew vrép 
TÓÀV Ówaiov, o) uóvov e0Ookwuwoopnev, aÀÀà kai 
M , / / 5 ^ € ^ ? / ^ 
TOv émülourov xpóvov ào$aAóQs "Q)uiv é£éova. ÜQv: 
, 3 L4 X P4 H & 
ei 0€ doflqoóp.etla TOUS kwüUvovs, eis voÀÀAas Tapa.- 
108 Xàs karacTy)copev T)uás aXrojs. mapakaAécavres 
oOv aANijAovs dmoOdjev TÀ 7 podio. Tj TaTpiO,, 
«ai ur mepuócpev bBpuoÜetcav T))v  XakeÓatuova 
kai karaópovnÜectcav, uu8é UevoÜfjvau sovjacpev 
-^ ^ M 
TÀVv éAw(Owv To)s eUvovs v)utv Óvras, pw«0é cepi 
mÀeiovos $avópev vow/pevou TO ÜLíáv ToÜ Tapà 
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warthat one of them was made leaderof the Hellenes,? 
while the other has at the present time become a 
greater state than anyone ever expected she would 
be. Indeed, honours and distinctions are wont to 
be gained, not by repose, but by struggle, and these 
we should strive to win, sparing neither our bodies 
nor our lives nor anything else which we possess. 
For if we succeed, and are able to raise our city again 
to the eminence from which she has fallen, we shall be 
more admired than our ancestors, and shall not only 
leave to our descendants no opportunity to surpass 
our valour, but shall make those who wish to sing 
our praise despair of saying anything equal to our 
achievements. Nor must you forget that the atten- 
tion of the whole world is fixed upon this assembly 
and on the decision which you shall reach here. Let 
each one of you, therefore, govern his thoughts as one 
who is giving an account of his own character in a 
public theatre, as it were, before the assembled 
Hellenes. 

Now it is a simple matter to reach a wise decision 
on this question. For if we are willing to die for 
our just rights, not only shall we gain renown, but 
in time to come we shall be able to live securely ; 
but if we show that we are afraid of danger, we shall 
plunge ourselves into endless confusion. Let us, 
therefore, challenge one another to pay back to our 
fatherland the price of our nurture, and not suffer 
Lacedaemon to be outraged and contemned, nor 
cause those who are friendly to us to be cheated of 
their hopes, nor let it appear that we value life more 
highly than the esteem of all the world, always 


? 'The Athenians won their second naval supremacy after 
the reverses of the Peloponnesian War. 
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KdAMv éomw vii 0vyroO c dopo TOS a0ávaov 
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remembering that it is a nobler thing to exchange a 
mortal body for immortal glory, and to purchase 
with a life which at best we shall retain for only 
a few years a fame which will abide with our de- 
scendants throughout all the ages?—a far nobler 
course than to cling greedily to a little span of life 
and cover ourselves with great disgrace ! 

But I think that you would most of all be aroused 
to prosecute the war if in imagination you could see 
your parents and your children standing, as it were, 
beside you, the former exhorting you not to disgrace 
the name of Sparta, nor the laws under which we 
were reared, nor the memory of the battles fought in 
their time ; the latter demanding the restoration of 
the country which their forefathers bequeathed to 
them, together with the dominion and the leadership 
among the Hellenes which we ourselves received 
from our fathers. Not a word could we say in answer ; 
never could we deny the justice of either plea. 

I do not know what more I need to add, save only 
this much—that while numberless wars and dangers 
have fallen to the lot of Sparta, the enemy have 
never yet raised a trophy over us when a king from 
my house was our leader. And prudent men, when 
they have leaders under whom they win success in 
their battles, should also give heed to them, in pre- 
ference to all others, when they give counsel regard- 
ing impending wars. 

* For the language cf. [Demosthenes], Epitaphios 927, 
and Hypereides, Zpitaphios 24. 
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3 Vols. (Verse translation.) (9nd Impression.) 

ARISTOTLE: THE * ART" OF RHETORIC. Trans. 
by J. H. Freese. 

ARISTOTLE: THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. Trans. 
by H. Itackham. 

ARISTOTLE: POETICS; * LONGINUS": ON THE 
SUBLIME. "Trans. by W. Hamilton Fyfe, AND. DE- 
METRIUS: ON STYLE. Trans. by W. Rhys Roberts. 

ATHENAEUS: THE DEIPNOSOPHISTS. "Trans. by 
C. B. Gulick. 4" Vols. Vols. I. and II. 

CALLIMACHUS ax» LYCOPHRON. Trans. by A. W. 
Mair, AND ARATUS, trans. by G. R. Mair. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Trans. by the Hev. 
G. W. Butterworth. 

DAPHNIS AND CHLOE.  Thornley's translation revised 
by J. M. Edmonds: Ap PARTHENIUS. Trans. by 
S. Gaselee. (9nd Impression.) 

DEMOSTHENES: DE CORONA ax» DE FALSA 
LEGATIONE. Trans. by C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

DIO CASSIUS : ROMAN HISTORY. "Trans. by E. Cary. 
9 Vols. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Trans. by R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

EPICTETUS. Trans. by W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

EURIPIDES. Trans. by A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Verse 
translation.) (Vols. I. and IV. 3rd, II. 4th, III. 2nd 
Impression.) 

EUSEBIUS: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Trans. 
by Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

GALEN: ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. Trans. by 
A. J. Brock. (2nd Impression.) 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans. by W. R. Paton. 
à Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd, II. 2nd Impression.) 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, 
BION, MOSCHUS) Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. 
(4th. Impression.) 

HERODOTUS. Trans. by A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. 
I. and II. 2nd Impression.) 
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HESIOD axp THE HOMERIC HYMNS. "Trans. by 
H. G. Evelyn White. (3rd Impression.) 

HIPPOCRATES. "Trans. by W. H. S. Jones and E. T. 
Withington. 4 Vols. Vols. I.-III. 

HOMER: ILIAD. Trans. by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 2nd Impression.) 

HOMER: ODYSSEY. Trans. by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 4th, II. 2nd Impression.) 

ISAEUS. Trans. by E. S. Forster. 

ISOCRATES. Trans. by G. Norlin. 3 Vols. Vol. I. 

JOSEPHUS. Trans. by H. St. J. Thackeray. 8 Vols. 
Vols. I.-1II. 

JULIAN. Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

LUCIAN. "Trans.by A. M. Harmon. 8Vols. Vols. I.-IV. 
(Vol. I. 3rd, II. 2nd Impression.) 

LYRA GRAECA. 'frans. by J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 2nd Edition.) 

MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans. by C. R. Haines. (2nd 
Impression.) 

MENANDER. Trans. by F. G. Allinson. 

OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS asp TRYPHIODORUS. "Trans. 
by A. W. Mair. 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Trans. 
Dy ME n S. Jones. 5 Vols. and Companion Vol. Vols. 

. and II. 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF 
TYANA. Trans. by F. C. Conybeare. 92 Vols. (Vol. I. 
3rd, II. 2nd Impression.) 

PHILOSTRATUS asp EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE 
SOPHISTS. Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 

PINDAR. Trans. by Sir J. E. Sandys. (4th Impression.) 

PLATO: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES I. and Il. 
HIPPARCHUS, THE LOVERS, THEAGES, MINOS, 
EPINOMIS. Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER axp 
LESSER HIPPIAS. "Trans. by H. N. Fowler. 

PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, 
PHAEDRUS. Trans. by H. N. Fowler, (5th Impression.) 
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PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHY- 
DEMUS. "Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: LAWS. Trans. by Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS. Trans. by 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. Trans. by H. N. 
Fowler; ION. Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: THEAETETUS, SOPHIST. "Trans. by H. N. 
Fowler. 

PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. Trans. by 
B. Perrin. 11 Vols. (Vols. I., II. and VII. 2nd Impression.) 

PLUTARCH: MORALIA. Trans. by F. C. Babbitt. 
14 Vols. Vol. I. 

POLYBIUS. Trans. by W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

PROCOPIUS ; HISTORY OF THE WARS. Trans. by 
H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. Vols. I.-IV. 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. Trans. by A. S. Way. (Verse 
translation.) 

ST. BASIL: THE LETTERS. Trans. by R. Deferrari, 
4 Vols. Vol. I. 

ST.JOHN DAMASCENE : BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. 
Trans. by the Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

SOPHOCLES. Trans. by F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Verse trans- 
lation.) (Vol. I. 4h Impression, II. 3rd. Impression.) 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Trans. by Horace L. Jones. 
8 Vols. Vols. I.-V. 

THEOPHRASTUS : ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Trans. 
by Sir Arthur Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. Trans. by C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. (Vol. I. 
9nd Impression.) 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Trans. by Walter Miller. 
2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Impression.) 

XENOPHON : HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, 
AND SYMPOSIUM. Trans. by C. L. Brownson and 
O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XENOPHON : MEMORABILIA Axp OECONOMICUS. 
Trans. by E. C. Marchant. 

XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. Trans. by E. C. 
Marchant. 
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VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


GREEK AUTHORS. 


ARISTOTLE : ORGANON, W. M. L. Hutchinson. 
ARISTOTLE: PHYSICS, the Rev. P. Wicksteed. 


ARISTOTLE: POLITICS 4p ATHENIAN CONSTI- 
TUTION, Edward Capps. 


ARRIAN : HISTORY OF ALEXANDER ax» INDICA, 
the Rev. E. Iliffe Robson. 2 Vols. 


DEMOSTHENES: MEIDIAS, ANDROTION, ARISTO- 
CRATES, TIMOCRATES, J. H. Vince. 


DEMOSTHENES  : OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPICS, LEP- 
TINES, MINOR SPEECHES, J. H. Vince. 


DEMOSTHENES: PRIVATE ORATIONS, G. M. 
Calhoun. 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM, W. E. Waters. 

GREEK IAMBIC AND ELEGIAC POETS. 
LYSFAS, W. It M. Lamb. 

MANETHO, S. de Ricci. 

PAPYRI, A. S. Hunt. 

PHILO, F. M. Colson and Rev. G. H. Whitaker. 
PHILOSTRATUS : IMAGINES, Arthur Fairbanks. 
PLATO : REPUBLIC, Paul Shorey. 


PLATO: TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITOPHO, MENE- 
XENUS, EPISTULAE, the Rev. R. G. Bury. 


SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, the Rev. R. G. Bury. 
THEOPHRASTUS : CHARACTERS, J. M. Edmonds; 
HERODES ; CERCIDAS, etc., A. D. Knox. 


LATIN AUTHORS. 


BEDE: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

CICERO : CATILINE ORATIONS, B. L. Ullman. 

CICERO : DE NATURA DEORUM, H. Rackham. 

CICERO : DE ORATORE, ORATOR, BRUTUS, Charles 
Stuttaford. 
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CICERO : IN PISONEM, PRO SCAURO, PRO FON- 
TEIO, PRO MILONE, PRO RABIRIO POSTUMO, 
PRO MARCELLO, PRO LIGARIO, PRO REGE 
DEIOTARO, N. H. Watts. 

CICERO : PRO SEXTIO, IN VATINIUM, PRO CAELIO, 
PRO PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, PRO BALBO, 
D. Morrah. 

CICERO : VERRINE ORATIONS, L. H. G. Greenwood. 

ENNIUS, LUCILIUS, AND OTHER SPECIMENS OF 
OLD LATIN, E. H. Warmington. 

FLORUS, E. S. Forster. 

LUCAN, J. D. Duff. 

OVID: ARS AMATORIA, REMEDIA AMORIS, zzc., 
F. H. Mozley. 

OVID : FASTI, Sir J. G. Frazer. 


PLINY: NATURAL HISTORY, W. IH. S. Jones and 
L. F. Newman. 


ST. AUGUSTINE: MINOR WORKS. 
SIDONIUS, E. V. Arnold and W. B. Anderson. 
TACITUS: ANNALS, John Jackson. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS, A. F. Scholfield. 
VITRUVIUS: DE ARCHITECTURA, F. Granger. 
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